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4 THE SAINT LEGER FAMILY. 

nate persons still haunted the neighbourhood, and made the 
green banks of the Avon their place of meeting. The low 
murmur of the stream, as it swept gently under the walLs of 
the castle, was said to be the voices of thèse spirits, as they 
breathed their lamentations over the waters which had been 
the only witness of their sufierings. I speak of nursery taies 
and neighbourhood gossip, not of course credited by the en- 
lightened, but which served to fill my infant mind with terror 
and awe. And as this sketch is iutended to give the history 
of my mental, as well as of my external life, I dwell with the 
more minuteness on those things which first affected it most 
powerfully. 

On my father's marriage with a daughter of one of the 
noble familics in Warwickshire, the castle was almost com- 
jpletely metamorphosed. His pride would not permit him to 
throw down a single stone of the staunch pile which had stood 
so long a tower of strength for his ancestors ; while the im> 
provements of the âge required a mansion more in accordance 
with its refined and peaceful spirit. It was consequently 
resolved to add to the pile a splendid modéra structure, which 
was to become, par excellence, the résidence of the family. 
*The old dining-hall and the state-rooms were, however, 
allowed to remain in ail their sombre grandeur. The library 
was not quite dismantled ; but ail of the handsomer books 
were removed into the new room built for that purpose. 
Enough, nevertheless, remaincd to save it from utter neglect, 
although the dusty cobwebs around the walls gave évidence of 
..the slight attention it received. 

The older servants saw with dismay the préparations for 
enlarging the establishment ; looking upon it as a virtual 
abandonnant of the " Old Castle." This was considered a 
bad omen, and to augur the termination or downfall of our 
house. A prophecy was quoted relative to the dreaded event, 
now about to take place, which was said to be of great an- 
tiquity : 

" When y* Saint Léger shal marrie a vîrgyn fair, 
Shol build a new castel both wondrous and rare, 
Lett him warnvnge tak, for y* last of his race 
Shal hee meet in y* castel, face to face." 

My grandfather held this prophecy in high vénération. 

- wont to say, " With so plain a warning in view, the 

igers would stand an unbroken name for countless 
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générations." The conséquence was, that nothing was done 
to the old castle, cxcept what came strictly under the dénomi- 
nation of repairs. Improvements were not thought of. At 
length, Hugh Saint Léger was gathered to his fathers, and 
the gvewt gong of the castle struck his requiem amid the weep- 
ing and lamentation of relatives, servants, and retainers ; for 
he was a man of many virtues ; both generous and kind, 
though stern in his manner, and possessing soinewhat of the 
haughty bearing of the preceding âge. 

My fat lier was educated at a more enlightened period, 

when improvements waxed rife ; when distinctions began to 

soften, and changes to be thought necessary. He afiected to 

disregard the prophecy which had been always so religiously 

believed. He maintained that the old castle was built mainly 

with a vicw to defence, in case of attack ; that it possessed 

great conveniences for a garrison, but comparatively few for a 

family résidence ; and while he revered it as the home of his 

fathers, regarding with just pride the frowning battlements, 

whîch had resisted every assault, still he maintained that there 

could erist no reason why improvements should not be made, 

which ïnïght accord with the présent state of things. The 

"additibn" was consequently resolved upon. My father was 

particular always to give it that name, secretly deciding, per- 

haps, that by so doing he avoided the letter of the prophecy. 

The new mansion was built. My father married. Years 

rolled happily away. He was blessed with three promising 

children ; and everything went on joyously and well. My 

own recollections are of my home in the improved state I 

hâve described. From the old servants, however, I learned, 

at an early âge, the existence of the prophecy, and the fearful 

construction which superstition had given it. Little was said 

openly ; but the deprecatory air, the sombre, melancholy look, 

which two or three of the old crones, who had become super- 

annuated in our service, constantly wore, were always a sore 

interruption to our childish sports. Did we meet them while 

full of the elastic, happy, feeling which children so much enjoy, 

it was always : " Poor children ! God préserve ye : Who 

knows what ye may corne to ! God send ye an easy death ! " 

and the like. 

My brother — I had but one, and he was my senior — 
seemed but little affected by thèse prophecies of evil, while 
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upon my own minci they produced a chilling and lasting effect. 
Like the insect which flutters nearer and nearer tbe flame 
which is to prove its destruction, I used to steal away and 
hold daily conférences with thèse old créatures ; and hour 
after hour was wont to be entertained with stories of the 
bloody wars in which old Bertold Saint Léger figured ; of the 
exploits of the famous Guy of Warwick ; and of my brave 
grandfather, Hugh Saint Léger, the last worthy of the race, as 
they were pleased to style him ; always concluding, however, 
by quoting the dreaded prophecy, and assuring me that I was 
doomed. 

Thèse lessons, so often inculcated, began to produce their 
impression. Somehow I took to myself the whole force of the 
prédiction, regarding my brother and sister as exempt from its 
influence. 

The resuit was, that in my very childhood I became serions 
and thoughtful. Life, in its spring-time, was losing every 
charm, the world looked no longer joyous and gay. 

In order to présent a proper narrative of my life, I should 
give some account of those who exercised most influence upon 
it. My father was in many respects a singular man. He pos- 
sessed in a great degree the stem nature of my grandfather, 
which was nevertheless considerably modified by a natural 
urbanity ofmanner, which old Hugh Saint Léger never mani- 
festée!. He had a warm, gênerons heart, and was devotedly 
attached to bis wife and children. Although a younger 
brother, I never could perceive any différence in the treatment 
of his sons. He was equally affectionate toward both, yet 
never familiar with either. His urbanity was manifested in 
social life with his friends and acquaintanoes ; but when any 
one sought his intimacy, a repuise was certain. Yet he was 
neither haughty nor overbearing. Pride he certainly pos- 
sessed ; yet it seemed a just and honest pride, rather than the 
vain conceit of a weak mind. From his children he not 
only expected obédience, to the letter, but he never suffered 
his commands or wishes to be questioned. I well remember 
once unconsciously asking him why I must do some act which 
he had commanded, and the withering sternness of his re- 
sponse as he re-echoed the command, without deigning 
any explanation. In justice I should add, that his require- 
ments were reasonable and proper, although to a wayward 
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child they might seem otherwise. In his religion my father 
was strict and devoted. He hated with a pions indignation, 
and early instilled in the mincis of his children an abhorrenoe 
of the Romish church. Frenchmen were another aversion, 
and it was with difficulty that he could bring himself to treat 
one with civility. Possessing in the main sound views, he en- 
tertained violent préjudices, which it was impossible to change. 
He was not ambitious, except for his children. He omitted 
nothing which might insure to them every advantage, as well 
in éducation as in personal advancement. For them he la- 
boured and planned. No expense was too great, no sacrifice 
too large. But if my father was ready to do ail this, much 
did he expect in return. What he thought we could accom- 
plish, we were compelled to accomplish, no matter Ihough 
the task were difficult, nay overwhelming. No excuse was 
accepted. In vain we sometimes pleaded that our cotn- 
panions were not tasked so heavily. With something like 
a sneer, he would reply, "If you ever wish to be any- 
thing^ do not talk about what others do, but set your 
mark away beyond them ail, and when once the mark is fixed, 
let there be no drawing back. Try, and the thing will be 
done." And try we did, until it seemed as if no labour was 
half so hard as ours. Tet after ail, we generally fulfiUed what 
was required, and had the satisfaction of making glad a 
parentfs heart. 

I do not think I could hâve borne so cheerfully ail that 
my father imposed upon me, had it not been for my mother. 
What a world of feeling and tenderness is in that name 1 
Though still living, let me pay her the tribute which I cannot 
withhold. I should think my duty but half accomplished, did 
X omit to record what I owe to her. In disposition she was 
ajtgelic I think I never saw her ruffled in temper, or dis- 
oomposed. She was mild yet digniûed, and possessed a 
sweetness of manner which was perfectly fascinating. Above 
ail, she was devotedly pious, and it was her nrst care to instil 
into the minds of her children a love for sacred things. 
Morning and evening did I lisp my infantile prayers to her, 
and it seemed as if she sent them up for me to God. 

" Corne, William, it is high time to be up, if you wish to 
go out with Roger to the Park, across the Avon, and see the 
jiew rookeiy. The sun is up long before you. Do not you 
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béar the larks singmg? It wîll soon be breakfast time, and 
Roger cannoi watt/ — u Dear mother, I am so sleepy." — " Y«a 
are! and how long bas my son been in bed f EJghi bonis, 
and slcew jet. You mnst not beoome a sluggaid/' — "Mother, 
raother, 1 want to whisper to you ; I forgoft my prayers las* 
nigbt. Yon were away, and I fell a&Ieep without saymg 
them" — "My son, you sbonld be careful never to fofgei 
thetn, Yon sbonld remember who keeps yon alive, and makes 
you so happy ; and yon sbonld always put yourself under bis 
care before you sleep. But God wOl forgive my littie boy, 
for be was very tired last nigbt." — " Mother, let me say my 
prayers now." AU this cornes upon me with tbe freshness of 
first ideas. And it is just wbat my dear mother said to me— 
I remember it so distinctly. Day after day she would impress 
some religious trutb upon my mind, and so kindly, so tenderly, 
that it would bave melted an older beart than mine. How 
she lovcd me: bow she loves me still: perhaps with a 
différence in tbe feeling too. To my mother I came with my 
troubles ; to ber I repeated ail my grievances, save <me. I 
never could name to her what sat heaviest at my heart — the 
belief that I was doomed. Often did she perceive that 
something amictcd me ; and most soothingly did she attempt 
to discover the cause ; but my tongue refused to do its office, 
if I desired to tell her ; and my only relief was in tears. My 
mother sometimes thought that my fears were of a religious 
nature ; and she would aecordingly attempt to comfort me by 
the mereiful promises of the Scriptures. But in vain. The 
propheoy haunted me. And to the one of ail others who 
might hâve afforded me consolation I could not speak of it. 

My brother Hugh was more than five years older than 
myself, and of course was rather a protector than a playfellow» 
He was a noble boy ; kind in his nature, quickûn his feelings, 
forçiving and generous. We loved eaoh other fondly. Evil 
betide the one who dared offer indignity to me when Hugh 
was présent ! He took a pride in defending me, and fancied 
himself a man, as he fought battles and aohieved victories in 
my behalf. He was intelligent and apt in his studies, though 
not of a tlioughtful turn. He had a fine voice, prepossessing 
manners, and a rapid flow of language, together with a com- 
mandinff energy of oharacter, whioh overcame every obstacle. 
*v littlo sister was a gênerai favourite ; and though in 
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great danger of being spoiled in conséquence, yet by the 
judicious government of both parents, she was preserved from 
such an unhappy fate. She was like her mother in disposition, 
and being educated at home, under her immédiate direction, 
it was no wonder that the resemblance daily grew stronger. 

I will mention one more, and our family are ail told. 
There resided with my father a maiden aunt, many years 
older than himself, who had always lived at the castle. She 
was a younger sister of Hugh Saint Léger, and had occupied 
one room in the old castle for many years. This was a small 
but neatly finished ohamber, on the river side, commanding a 
fine view of the Avon, and the country beyond. 

This singular woman, at the time of my birth, was at least 

sixty. In appearance she was tall and commanding. Her 

hair was perfectly white, and she wore it short over her head. 

She had gray eyes, which sparkled with the brightness of 

youth, and retained ail their original quickness of vision. 

Her habits were peculiar. She required but little service, 

although one of the old crones I spoke of was always in 

attendant» upon her. With the family her intercourse was 

singular enough. She rarely came to the table, and never 

sought the society of any one ; yet, when addressed, she 

would mingle freely in conversation, showing remarkable 

accuracy in matters of history, and especially chronology. 

She spent most of the time either in her own apartment, 

musing and reading, or in wandering along the banks of the 

Avon, plucking a flower hère and there, or picking up small 

pebbles on the shore ; talking to herself the while with great 

earnestness. The usual occupations of her sex she never 

engaged in for a moment. I know not if she knew the use of 

the needle. She rarely rctired to rest until the night was far 

spent, and seldom rose before mid-day. 

As niay be supposed, such a person produced upon my 
mind a lasting impression. When a child, she was a mystery 
to me ; and as I became older, she was no less an enigma. 
She appeared to hâve no sympathies ; yet she seemed, judging 
from her acts, to be attached to us ail. If I deemed myself 
slighted by any of the servants, I had only to tell Aunt Alice, 
and without investigation or question, the offender was sub- 
jected to the severest reproof. If I was ill, I found my way 
to Aunt Alice's apartment, and received every attention which 
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it was in ber power to bestow. Nothing aaked of ber was 
refused, and sbe never tired of our importunities. Yet in ail 
thia no feeling, no sympathy, was manifested ; ail was cold — 
without heart, witbout life. Tet sbe was roused to anger by 
tbe slightest opposition. Seldom indeed did she meet with it, 
but wben sbe did, tbe storin and wbirlwind were fit emblems 
of ber wrath. Thèse paroxsyms lasted but for a brief space ; 
and in the exhibition of them tbere was the same want of 
feeling, of vital passion, as in ber calm moments. Passionless, 
possessing nothing like affection in ber heart, with no appa- 
rent ties on earth, sbe seemed to regard everything aroundher 
like shadows on the wall ; they came, they went — but they 
were shadows still, while sbe remained tbe same. Often hâve 
I crept close to ber as sbe wandered out on some of her long 
walks, and listened to tbe conversation she was holding with 
berself. This was sometimes in a foreign language, of which 
I knew nothing. When she spoke in our own tongue, ber 
subject was generally of tbings long past, of which I could 
understand but little. I could perceive that she often kept up 
an imaginary conversation with two, and sometimes three per- 
sons, with great volubility; and I could in conséquence 
very rarely make out a connected link of what was said. 

Again I would steal unnoticed into her room, and listen as 
sbe recited strange events of bistory, which made my young 
blood run cold, and my heart beat so violently that I was glad 
to discover myself, and ask some favour at her hands. At 
last I came to spend a great deal of time in ber apartment ; 
and Aunt Alice would relate to me, in the same passionless 
style, long-forgotten stories of our house ; marked passages of 
bistory relating to it; and a minute and almost tedious narra- 
tive of bistorical events, relative to any subject I chose to 
start. Thèse were always free from the ordinary gossip with 
which lovers of the marvellous are apt to lard their stories, and 
tberefore produced the stronger impression. Of course Aunt 
Alice was familiar with the prophecy to which I hâve alluded, 
but sbe only spoke of it as an historical fact, and by no per- 
suasion or artifice could sbe be induced to give an opinion of 
its application ; neitber would she listen to any from another 
person ; so that my morbid fears found no relief from her. 
Treated with marked respect by my fatber and ail tbe family ; 
allowed to hâve her will in everything ; this remarkable woman 
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lived among us like a spirit from another world. She came 
and went unquestioned ; continued year after year, pursuing 
the same round of strange employments ; solitary and soulless ; 
having apparently no sympathy with her sex, no- feeling with. 
her kind. 



CHAPTER II. 

I haye alwaya been disposed to deny that our early days 
were intended to be our happiest. True it is, that moat look 
baek to them with pleasure, mingled with feelings half of re 
gret, half of sadness, that they are passed. The reason of this 
is, that those days are free from the anxieties which mature life 
is sure to bring. The man, pressed down with business, loaded 
with care, even though his coffers are filling with wealth, looks 
back upon his childhood as a green spot in his existence, while 
ail around is drear and desolate. 

And if business engross him not, if he knows nothing of. 
the drudgery of acquiring riches, but lives for his own plea- 
sure and amusement, how soon thèse pall upon him — then he, 
also, sighs for the careless, thoughtless, happy feelings of early 
days, when time needed no destroyer, and the hydra-headed 
monster Ennui found no place of attack. 

It is a wonder that such as I hâve mentioned, the slave of 
pleasure as well as the slave of toil, should look away across 
the dreary waste of years, and seek to recall the past ? But 
it is too late : youth will not corne back, and they hâve no 
talisman to compel it to return. 

When I hear friends conversing together of " good old 
times," closing their conférence with, " Ah, well ! those were 
happy days, sure enough ; the happiest part of our lives, if 
we had but known it :" I feel persuaded that they hâve made 
but a poor use of existence. What ! has God made us with 
such rieh preparatives for true enjoyment, such noble powers 
of mind and sensé, and yet designed us to rétrograde through 
life? Yielding us a few hours of questionable happiuess at 
first, to be succeeded by days of wcariness or wo ? It is not 
so ! Who would be contented always with such happiness î 
Who does not know that it is but the pleasure of animal ex- 
istence ; an existence gay indeed as the bird's, and like the 
bird's, thoughtless too ? 
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The man who wisely employa himself abont thîngs imper- 
iihable, mtut grow happier each sacceeding day in time, 
and ao on through the period beyond, which we call etenrity. 
The goodness of God ordaina this ; the wisdom of God pro- 
claims it. 

My own chîldhood was peculiarly thoughtfol; and the 
thonghtful child must of necessity be unhappy. Too young 
to understand the great mystery of existence, everything in 
life seems strange and inexplicable. A heavy barden hangs at 
the heart of sucb, and 1 felt its full weight. My greatest re- 
lief was in active exercise ; for although not addicted to the 
ordinary sports which children love, I was fond of exposnre 
and fatigue ; and my constitution being robust, I could in- 
dulge in thèse without danger. Yet I was solitary, even in 
my associations. In hunting I took peculiar delight. At the 
early age of ten, I was the owner of a small gun and shooting 
apparatus ; but I never took pleasure in scouring the country 
after a pack of hounds, in company with a score of noisy 
sportsmen, pursuing to the death a poor fox or hare. There 
was no excitement to me in leaping ditches, clearing hedges, 
or in a scamper across the plain ; but I loved to take my gun, 
and without even the assistance of a favourite pointer, make 
my way to the great forest which lay across the Avon, before 
the sun rose, and spend the whole day in traversing it. Not 
that I was cager for the reward of the sportsman. Many a 
time hns tho woodeock crossed my path unscared, and often 
hâve I lowered my pièce, raised against the life of the timid 
hare. I defy you, reader, to go out betimes into the green- 
wood) and oatch the inhabitants just waking from their 
slumhers, and commence your bloody work, without some 
qualms of conscience against taking life so early in the day. The 
night, liowevor, gênerai ly sent me home with a well-filled bag. 

But after ail, when the excitement of the chase was ôver, 
ihoMght was onoo more in the ascendant. My father (érro- 
noously perlmps) determined to give lus children a private 
éducation, afnrming that public schools and universities were 
aliko destructive to mind, manners, and morals. So at home 
we wero kept, and furnished with erudite teachers, who knew 
everything about books and nothing al>out men. 

I had in ail this abundance to foster the unhappy feeling 
tlûch burned witlùn. Thought, how it troubled me^ — and I 
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had so much to think about. But beyond ail, tlie great won- 
der of my life was, " What life was made for?" I wondered 
what could occupy tho world. I read over the large 
volumes in the old library, and wondered wby men should 
battle it with each other for the sake of power, when power 
lasted but so short a time. I wondered why kings who could 
hâve done so much good had done so much cvil : and I won- 
dered why any body was very unhappy, since death should so 
soon relieve from ail earthly ills. Then I felt, there was some 
unknown power busy within me, which demanded a field for 
labour and development, but I knew not what spirit it was of. 
I wanted to see the world ; to busy myself in its business, 
and try if I could discover its fashion, for it was to me a vast 
mystery. I knew it was nlled with human beings like unto 
myself, but what were they doing, and wherefore? The 
what and the why troubled me, perplexed me, almost crazed 
me. When I came to learn something more of the world ; 
and it was a strangely important crisis in the affairs of man ; 
the world seemed like a mad world, and its inhabitants re- 
solved on self-destruction. How I longed to break tho shell 
which encased this mystery. I felt that there was a solution 
to ail this : but how was I to discover it ? Not that I was 
kept so perfectly secluded ; I had often accompanied my fa- 
ther to London ; I had seen much of the outside form and 
fashion of tlie world, but I did not get into it. I had so edu- 
cated myself, that I could not. The pageant passed ever be- 
fore my eyes, a pageant still. I had no friend to clear up my 
difficulties, for thèse were difficulties I never mentioned. 
Firm in the idea that some fearful destiny hung over me, and 
believing that it was connected with this gênerai niistrust of 
ail I saw, or read, or heard of, I kept thèse feelings to myself 
and thus lived two lives at the same time. Had I but told 
my mother, how readily might I hâve been relieved. Had my 
instructors at the first attempted to gain my confidence, and 
sought the reason of the prématuré anxiety which brooded 
around my young heart, even then I might hâve forgotten 
thèse first fearful impressions ; but it was now too late. The 
habit was formed, and it could not undergo an easy change. 
Hâve not many who read this page exclaimed, at one time or 
another, "Would that I could rid myself of my early im- 
pressions ! Would that I could overcome this fostered pro- 
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pensity of my youth!" Too late ! too late ! I warn ye ; for 
impressions are never eflaoed from the young mind ; a rooted 
propensity never eradicated, beyond danger of evil. Reform 
may corne, it is true ; reason may show the folly and the sin- 
fulness of yielding to fancied images of ill ; repentance may 
bring forgiveness after it ; and the soûl be happy in the assu- 
rance; but 

u There the action lies 

Inhifl tme nature," 

and though repented of, and forgiven, there it must lie for ever ! 

Thus I continued, until my sixteenth year, when an inci- 
dent occurred which gave a new direction to my life. 

Off the coast of Scotland, but far out into the Atlantic, lie, 
as ail well know, the outer range of the Hébrides, a cluster of 
rude islands, made up of rough rocks, wild mountains, deep 
and unsightly valleys, while toward the océan their rocky 
clifîs assume a form of peculiar grandeur. Hère the storm- 
king holds perpétuai revel. Hère the éléments continue, 
without intermission, their incessant strife. The deceitful 
eddy, the fearful whirlpool, the perilous strait, are hère. Hère 
too are dark caverns, across whose entrance the waves beat 
oontinually ; while the tops of the threatening cliffs are lost 
in gloomy clouds, and against their bases roll, with its restless 
heaving, the everlasting sea. 

Thèse islands, although so near to England and Scotland, 
hâve retained ail the simple and homely manners of a ruder 
âge. It is probable that the dangers of the seas, and the 
horrors of the tempests which prevail there, were sufficient to 
deter any from venturing thither, unless urged by a peculiar 
necessity. Barren rocks and a bleak climate presented no 
great inducements to the rapacity of the bucanier, or the am- 
bition of the conqueror. Yet the people were by no means 
left undisturbed in their unenviable possessions. Each island 
was originally governed by its own chief. But it is related 
that Harold Harfiger, the light-haired, in a.d. 870, pursued 
thither several petty princes, whom he had driven out of Nor- 
way, and who had taken refuge in the Hébrides, whence they 
made descents upon his territories. His attack was success- 
fuL Thèse pirate chiefs were put to death, and ail their fol- 
lowers either slaughtered or dispersed. On regaining their 
ancient seats, Ketil, the flat-nosed was sent by Harold with a 
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large fleet to subdue them. This he easily effected, and then 
openly declared himself indépendant, assuming the title of 
Prince of the Hébrides. The islanders continued, under KetU, 
to be little else than rapacious pirates. 

After. his death, the kingdom of Man was formed out of 
them. The islands then hecame tributary to Norway, and 
were governed by princes sent from that country. They 
afterward shook off the yoke ; or, aooording to some, were 
ceded by the king of Norway to the king of Scotland, abont 
the year 1263. StUl the government was in the main an in- 
dependent sovereignty; for the warlike chiefs who rulett 
there, although nominally under the Scottish crown, were too 
far removed from the power that might compel obédience, to 
regard it with much awe. 

Thèse chiefs were descended from Somerled, of Àrgyle, 
the ancestor of the great clan of the Macdonalds ; and so in- 
dependently did they exercise their authority, that they took 
japon themselves the régal title, and assumed the name, of 
" The Lords of the Isles." 

Thèse chieftains continued without intermission, and with 
varions success, to make furious inroads upon the main land ; 
where, after devastating to a considérable estent, they would 
be driven back to their island-homes : there they would, for 
want of other occupation, make war upon each other. This 
troublesome state of things continued into the présent cen- 
tury. For, after the commotions in England and Scotland 
were allayed, the heads of the island-clans (to whom had been 
allowed an importance which they did not deserve, and which 
only served to foment insurrection) broke out in rébellion. 
This was speedily put down. The act of 1748 for abolishing 
heritahle jurisdictions was passed, which destroyed for ever the 
power of thèse petty tyrants. 

The inhabitants of the Hébrides were, at the time I speak 
of them, in the main fishermen, hardy and robust, from con- 
stant exposure to the vicissitudes of ocean-life. Sheep and 
black cattle were raised in some of the islands in large 
numbers. The soil was owned by one or more lairds, to 
whom the occupant paid a small rent from its productions. 
But little attention was paid to its cultivation, the stirring 
life of the fisherman being much preferred to the quiet and 
lésa exciting occupation of agriculture. ISTo country or région, 
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of ail that I had heard or read, made such an impression upon 
my imagination as the stormy Hébrides. Not from anything 
peculiar in the history of the inhabitants ; not from any 
childish fancy or association by which they were impressed 
upon my mind ; it was simply their natural position ; so near 
to ail that was beautiful in scenory, yet so wild and rugged ; 
so near to the great commercial marts of Christendom, yet so 
répulsive in their aspect that no adventurous trader from other 
lands ever ventured there. 

I never could think of thèse islands as inhabited, but 
delighted to regard them in gloomy grandeur, companions of 
the tempest and the storm ; a spot where nature might 
triumph over the arts, and schemes, and contrivances of man. 

I ought, however, to mention that Aunt Alice was the first 
who led me to think of them. Whenever »he indulged in 
historical détails, of which I was very fond, she generally 
made mention of the Hébrides. There was evidently some 
secret connected therewith which she did not wish to discover, 
and I never presumed to inquire about it. 

My mother was nearly related to the noble family of the 
Venachoir, in Argyleshire. Some of my cousins of that 
family had passed a considérable portion of the sporting 
season at Bertold Castle, and we were ail invited to visit 
Glencoe the following summer. As the ycar came round the 
invitation was renewed. My brother had no relish for the 
visit, as lie began to take an active part in the nffairs of the 
day. In short, he was becoming a thorough man-of-faet; 
such a one as society, with its irrésistible and cnslaving in- 
fluence, makes and moulds. He was full, to be sure, of am- 
bitious hopes and brilliant expectations, in which certainly 
there was little room for disappointment ; but thèse hopes and 
expectations were such as belong to the man who trusts ail to 
this world, and who seeks and reçoives his récompense from - 
it. Let me not do injustice to my brother. He was to me 
the same kind brother still. He was whole-souled and gene- 
rous ; but he had committed himself to a certain course. The 
chains of conventional form and habit were fast fettering his 
spirit, and the natural man was becoming the artificial slave. 

A ramble in the Highlands, though attractive enough to a 
youth who knew nothing about law, politics, and public 
gpeeches, and cared less, was the last thing my brother would 
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think of undertaking. It would break off his plans for présent 
action, and interfère with his scheraes. In brief, he did not 
wish ta be brought back to the natural and the romantic, 
having put on the armour of earthly strife, and engaged in 
that restless action which belongs peculiarly to it. He had 
not, be it understood, become hackneyed in the contests of 
the arena; ail was new, exciting, and alluring. His brow 
was unclouded, his heart beat hopefully, and his mind was as 
yet free from the selfish considérations which af ter-life présents; 

To me the invitation opened a world of enjoyment. I was 
an admirer of natural scenery. I yearned for some change 
that should serve to give a new direction to my thoughts. I 
longed to mix with the world, not as an actorin its scènes, but. 
as a student of its mysteries ; to divine its various forms and 
phantasies, if iadeed I might discover their meaning. I would' 
fain oppose myself to its ever-shifting, endless changes, and 
ask how and why they occurred. The time had arrived when 
the man began to develop, and some sphère, place, opportunity, 
was absolutely necessary for natural growth. The direction had 
been already given, — it was of the dark and sombre cast; 
yet I had not quite forgofcten how to enjoy. 

I was sixteen. Our friends in Scotland were pressing in 
their invitation. I asked, and obtained permission to pay the 
visit. How happy the thought of striking out into life made 
me; my heart seemed fresh again. 



CHÀPTER III. 

It was the month of June. I had ûnished the little pré- 
parations necessary for my tour, which I had determined to 
make alone; not even accompanied by Thomas, a faithful 
servant, who had from my childhood been devotedly attached 
ta me, and who was always my companion and ready assis- 
tant in every adventure where I required his aid. So alone I 
was permitted to go, I farther determined to take the mail- 
çoach, in préférence to a more secluded though imposing 
xneans of conveyance. . My mother dismissed me with gentle 
cautions as to my gênerai conduct while away, entreating me 
to be careful of myself; not to forget my daÛy dévotions, if 
X expected the protection of Providence, and to be sure to 
let her Lear from me often. 
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My father gave me letters of introduction to various femi- 
lies of distinction in the diffèrent towns through which I was 
to pass, and a well-filled purse, with directions how I might 
replenish it if necessary. Àunt Alice had not spoken to me 
on the subject of my excursion ; but on the morning of my 
departure she put in my hands a small parcel, and imme- 
diately turned away. I had not then time to examine it ; so 
I placed it carefully in my pqrtmanteau, intending to open it 
when more at leisure. 

The "Fly Dragon" royal mail-coach passed through 
Warwick about ten o'clock. Proceeding thither in our own 
carriage, I had not waited many minutes before it made hs 
appearance. I chose an outside, and secured the seat of 
honour next to the " whip." Several passengers got on at 
Warwick. There was the usual show of ictte, do-nothmg 
jfellows around the door, increased by a number of lazy 
grooms and lacqueys, to whom the arrivai and departure of 
the royal mail were the principal events in their existence. 
The hôrses were prancing, impatient of delay, By each 
stood a groom ready to lift the blanket that covered the 
animal, when the signal should be given. "Ail right?'* 
asked the coachman ; " Ail right !" responded the guard ; 
" Ail right !" echoed the groom ; and away flew the horses, 
leaving the four attendants with arms outstretched, each 
having retained his blanket. 

What glorious excitement filled my bosom, as we coursed 
along ! The balmy breath of the morning ; the sweet fra- 
grance of the hedge and of the field; the bracing air, added 
to the novelty of my situation, made me feel like a new créa- 
ture. My identity was almost gone ; hope, and the various 
émotions that hope gives birth to, swelled my bosom ; I fëlt a 
thousand new ideas springing up within me. Just then I 
could hâve shouldered the universe, so strong did I feel, or 
"put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes/ , I felt 
so fleet. What can equal the energy of untried youth ? 

Among the passengers that took the stage-coach at War- 
wick was a young man, apparently about one-and-twenty 
years of âge, who m several ways attracted my notice. He 
was rather tall and slender, of an Italian cast of features, 
^rith long dark hair, piercing black eyes, and beard trimmed 
er the^ peculiar style of the Prussians. There was nothing^ 
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English in his appearanee. !Much to my surprise, however» 
he spoke thé language without the slightest accent, and 
seemed perfectly familiar with tlie ordinary customs of the 
eountry, and with the localities we passed. He conversed 
with considérable freedom with those who sat by him, though 
*hey were evidently acquaintances of the road. His servant, 
a sinister-looking fellow, of foreign appearanee, occupied a 
back seat, and had charge of divers sporting implements» 
which betokened a relish for the chase in the master, Yet 
the latter was not a person to be suspeeted of such a pro- 
pensity, or of belonging to such gentle craft. In spite of 
myself, I felt an instinctive antipathy to the stranger ; and the 
more I tried to dispel it, the stronger it beeame. He had 
apparently been long abroad ; and f rom the suspicions glances 
caat ever andltnon around him, was evidently accustomed to 
scènes of danger, perhaps violence» Still there was nothing 
of the frank, open bearing of the soldier in his manner, but 
rather the wily caution of the intriguer ; and I wondered the 
more that one so young should bear such marks upon his brow» 

At one of the stopping-places, the stranger alighted, and 
on regaining his seat, his body came almost in contact with 
mine ; and as he bent over to pass me, my eyes glaneed in- 
vokmtarily into his bosom, where I beheld a stout leathern 
belt, in which were thrust a dagger and a braee of pistols, so 
disposed as ordinarily to be concealed from view by the vest 
and the light mantle worn over it. At that moment the 
stranger's gaze met mine ; as if aware of the discovery I had 
made, he gave a seornful smile and took his place. Half 
ashamed at seeing what I certainly eould not help observing, 
aad piqued at the assumption of the stranger, whom I had by 
this time put down for one no better thon he should be, I 
seitled into a moody silence, considerably unlike the buoyant 
feelings which signalieed our starting. 

I did not long maintam this feeling, but entered into con- 
versation with Walter, the " whip," a vétéran roadster, now 
some fifty years old, whom I had known since my childhood. 
He bad for many years been in the service of a family who 
were on terms of intimacy with us, and had afterward left thera 
for the more lucrative employment of the road. Of course I 
reeognised him at once on mounting. 

" The young Master Saint Léger travels alone, I see,'* 
U&& Walter, in an inquirk^ tone \ " nothing amiss, I hopef 
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" Nothing," I replied ; " I am just going to shake banda 

"with the world, and prefer an incog. to a formai introduction." 

" And that's the way to make the most of the acquaintance, 

if you are wise, and the shortest route to send you to the 

devil if you are foolish," answered Walter, confidently. 

Bemembering that my old acquaintance was somewhatof a 
inoralist, I felt like giving him his bent, and asked ; " How 
is that, Walter ?" 

" Why," replied he, " if the young Saint Léger should 
drive into the world with a load of introductions to ail the 
high-born and honourable, the rich and the noble, he might be 
eourted, and flattered, and fooled, till he would become as 
great a fool as any. But if he would know where he stands, 
and the road he travels, let him take his first start without any 
help, just as you are going to do, I hope, and then he will find 
out what he is good for, and what his friends are good for ; 
but, young man, if this is done merely to throw off the re* 
straint of the governor's présence, and the proper curb of ex- 
périence and good advice, why then, as I said beforë, you will 
soon be posting to the devil, and ail the governors and friends 
in the world can't hold you up." 

I was struck with the homely soundness of Walter* s speech, 
and told him that I fully agreed with him ; but that the pré- 
sent excursion was to be a short one, and that nearly ail my 
time would be passed with my relatives. 

" So much the more need, then, of making the mpst of 
what time you hâve ; we shall be at Oxford presently, and 
there ' The coachman leaves you, sir/ " said Walter, touching 
his hat, and mimicking the tone used when the customary 
shilling is expected. "Now take my advice; stay a day 
there instead of hurrying on to London. Old Nancy, the 
housekeeper — I suppose she is alive yet — will only look a day 
longer for you, and that will harm nobody. You hâve been 
in Oxford a hundred times, no doubt. You hâve seen ail the 
fine buildings and the grand collèges and halls ; so you need 
waste no time about them ; just stop at the ' Hen and Chick- 
ens' instead of going to the < Angel,' where you will be recog^ 
nised, and served accordingly. But at Mother Christy's ail 
you hâve tô do is to sit still and see the world. Dépend upon 
it, 'tis the only way." 

Walter' s advice to me was most opportune, for I was just 
1 the mood to receive it ; not from any wish to escape proper 
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restraint, but I longed to break over, for a time at least, thc 
bounds whieh my birtb and the rules of society imposed, that 
I might say to my fellow : " Man, we meet in common together. 
God made us both, Wbat say you ? What are your thoughts, 
your impulses, your sympathies ?" 

I assented at once to Walter's proposai. 

Just then we stopped to change horses, and most of the 
passengers alighted. I was somewhat tardy in getting up, 
and on mounting found, greatly to my surprise, that the 
foreign-looking stranger had taken my seat, and was coolly 
looking the other way, as I thought, purposely to avoid me. 
In a very civil though determined tone, I suggested to him 
that he had my place. He pointed with a careless air over 
his shoulder, and remarked that there were plenty of seats 
above. His contemptuous manner set me completely on fire. 
The blood boiled in my veins, I was so angry; and taking 
a step toward the stranger, I exclaimed, " You may take 
your choice, either to vacate my seat instantly, or be pitched 
off the box." 

What might hâve been the end of the controversy I cannot 
tell ; for Walter promptly interfered, saying .: 

" Patience! patience! Master Saint Léger, The young 
man is foreign-bred, and doesn't understand the custom of the 
English road, So I must tell you, sir, that seats on a stage- 
coach are like beds at an inn ; and as you make your bed, so 
you must lie in it, you know." 

" A plague on your roads, your customs, and yçur imper- 
tinence ! " said the stranger, addressing Walter, but resuming 
his old seat at the saine time ; " for the présent I bear with ail 
three. As for my young master there, I hâve no désire to 
quarrel with him unless he forces me to it. His fangs are 
% not grown yet, and I dislike to hâve too great an advintage." 

" With ail submission," retorted Walter, " I would advise 
you to seek no matter for quarrel with a Saint Léger, for though 
the cub may not know his own nature till he is roused, you 
will find enough of the tiger there before you hâve finished. 
Thèse are peaceful times, letting alone the cursed Frenchers 
across the water. We hâve done with feuds, and quarrels, 
and bloodshed, since the time I was a baby, I may say ; but 
I will uphold, till I see the différence, that a Saint Léger is a 
Saint Léger so long as a drop of old Bertold's blood remains, 
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which they say is having its last run, but of that I don't 
prétend to know." 

Duriiig this harangue, the stranger's countenanœ had 
settled into its usual contemptuous expression which seemed 
for a moment excited at the mention of my name, for he mut- 
tered, half to himself, without appearing farther to notice the 
coachman : " Saint Léger ! strange enough too ; we shall see." 
In the meantime, I maintamed a determined silence, quite 
ashamed at the violence of my passion, and fully resolved not 
to embroil myself in a disreputable controversy with an 
unknown adventurer. My thoughts, in the meanwhile, were 
none of the most pleasant. Ail my wise philosophy had 
vanished. Wliere, I asked myself, were the strong yearntogs 
to make acquaintance with humanity ? where the désire to 
meet my kind on common ground ; to know men ; to know 
myself ? À moment of foolish excitement had dispersed ail ; 
and I felf that I was but a child. After a time, however, my 
natural equanimity began to return. I reflected that I had 
to school myself if I expected to pass profitably through life, 
and that every incident must serve to teach me something. 

The stage-coach rolled rapidly on. We had passed the 
old town of Woodstock, and the splendid palace and park of 
Blenheim, and were in sight of Oxford. The country in the 
vicinity is enchanting. The day was fine ; the season the 
loveliest in ail the year ; and as we approached this famous 
seat of learning, the sun, which had enriched the landscape 
with its declining rays, sunk gently out of sight, leaving be- 
hind a canopy of gorgeous clouds, which were full of change- 
ful beauty, as each succeeding hue threw a new aspect over 
the scène. 

How my young heart enjoyed what was before me ! How 
like a very paradise it seemed ! I lost for the moment the • 
thought of everything earthly; of everything unpleasant, 
and gave myself up to the beautiful idéal. My rêverie was 
broken by Walter, who exclaimed: "I hâve been waiting 
for you to speak first, but I see Master Saint Léger is not 
disposed to make free with his tongue. So I will just say, 
that I suppose I was fairly enough to blâme for not sending 
that jackanapes to the seat which belonged to him, when he 
had the impudence to take yours. But to tell you the trutb, 
I wanted to see your mettle, my boy, and by St. George and 
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ihe Dragon ! I came near rousing more than we could hâve 
carrîed. I do believe you would hâve thrown him under the 
wheel if I had not stood between ; and what a scandai that 
would .hâve been to his majesty's royal mail ! You saw, 
though, I gave him a settler. But it did do me good to see 
your blood up ; not that I counsel brawls and swaggering, 
and ail that ; no, no ; Walter Roland is a peaceful man ; but 
it requires a man of spirit to be a man of peace, and no 
cowarcL" 

" I feel ashamed of such a sudden show of passion/' re- 
plied I, " and I candidly acknowledge it ; for that stranger, 
whom I cannot help disliking, might not hâve been aware of 
the affront put upon me." 

" He not aware of it !" exclaimed Walter, with a grin. 
" Hush ! " said he, speaking in a lower tone, for fear of being 
overheard, and making what was intended to be a very sig- 
nificant gesture from one sidc of his face ; " I hâve seen Au» 
before, or my circumspection goes for nothing." 

" Seen him before ? why what do you mean V inquired I. 

"Nothing," answered Walter, "except that you will 
probably see him again, and that he knows as much of the 
rules of the road as either of us : not a word more, for he is 
watching us. You will part company at Oxford, and hère we 
are already ; just over the bridge, then two squares, and we 
are safe at the Hen and Chickens." 

There was the usual blast of the guard's horn, the usual 
bustle of attendants at the inn, the usual questions and the 
usual answers. The "Fly Dragon" threw off her passengers, 
and forthwith rolled away to her resting-pl.ice, 

I remained quietly at the Hen and Chickens, a respectable 
inn, frequented by the regular " traveller," m en of counting- 
house importance and the like, but of a stamp entirely dif- 
férent from the Cross, the Star, and the Angel, which were 
in high repute. 

I had at least the satisfaction of feeling that I was not 
known. I observed that the stranger seemed astonished when 
I ordered the porter to take in my luggage, but nothing was 
said, and I was heartily glad to be rid of his présence. Ât 
the door a pretty, rosy-cheeked chambermaid asked if the 
young gentleman would be shown to his room. I assented ; 
and after shaking off the dust with which the ride had encum- 
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bered me, I proceeded to the traveller's-room and ordered 
refrcshments. I h ad ample chance to look around me. 
Hère were seated several mercantile men, some engaged in 
conversation, others over their port, or reading their newspa- 
pers. Two or three mawkish-looking y oung fellows were talk- 
ing largely about the Newton races which had just corne oïï, 
and a small knot of townspeople were discussing in a corner 
divers subjects over sundry flagons of aie. I took a seat near 
the window, to command a view of the passers-by. The 
twilight continued far into the evening, and tempted out the 
most recluse ; now a student from one of the collèges would 
pass with cap and gown ; next came tripping by some trades- 
man's daughter, dressed for an evening out ; then the sturdy 
labourer, covered with dust and sweat, going home after his 
day's toil to meet his wife and children, and be refreshed ; 
some servant girls, in their Sunday's best, were talking and 
laughing very loud, as they sauntered along the pavement, 
watched by three or four young men, who might hâve been 
students, though they had dbffed thegarb of the collège ; car- 
nages rollcd along the street; the cabman was soliciting a 
fare ; and the beggar was whining out the customary pétition ; 
while occasionally the rigid, unearthly sound of a passing 
Israélite would startle me with its never-ending " Clothes ! old 
clothes !" The very town was agog that evening. Presently 
a Frenchman.made his appearance with two little dogs, which 
he had taught to stand, the one upon the shoulders of the 
other (each upon his hînd legs), while the bystanders, by 
offering inviting morsels, first to one and then to the other, 
endeavoured to disturb their equilibrium. The poor animais, 
although evidently very hungry, maintained their position, 
casting, ever and anon, longing looks towards the tempting 
bribe, and then despairingly towards their master, who only 
scowled at them, shook his head, and muttered, " Dé donc!" 
After the performance was over, réquisition was made for 
pennies and sixpences, according to the liberality of the donors. 
The old man could speak no English beyond the " var' good," 
"tank-ee," which he used most generously, whether his 
suit was favoured or rejected. As he approached me, cap in 
band, leading his little dogs, I thought I could discover traces 
of deep feeling under the air of mendicant entreaty which he 
assumed. A strong sensé of pity came over me ; and as he 
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passed, I dropped into his cap ahalf-crown pièce : "Dix mille 
grâces — ah, mon Dieu !" exclaimed the poor fellow ; and then, 
as if remembering himself, repeated with great energy, three 
or four times, " Var 1 good ; tank-ee, tank-ee !" 

As the old man turned away, after receiving the contribu- 
tions, I walked up and addressed him in his own tongue. Had 
I cast a handful of guineas into his cap, it would not hâve 
had half the effect that was caused by a few familiar words 
in his native language falling upon the poor creature's ear. 
He stopped, elasped his hands together, lifted hiseyes to heaven, 
and poured out a torrent of exclamations, blessings, and 
thanks, as if it were by some direct interposition of Provi- 
dence» that I had crossed his path. After this was over, 
Pierre, for that was the old man's name, informed me that he 

was valet to the Marquis de , a distinguished nobleman 

of France ; that his master, having fallen under the displea- 
sure of the government, was obliged to fly his country, with 
his wife and only child, a beautiful girl, seventeen years of 
âge ; that, by the assistance of humble friends, they had found 
their way to the seaboard, and thence on board an English 
vessel, bound for London, where they landed about two 
months previous ; that the marquis was too proud to niake 
any application to his English friends for relief ; that madame 
was in délicate health, and that the whole charge devolved 
upon Mademoiselle Emilie, who took care of her motber, 
sang and played for her father, and wrought at embroidery 
every leisure moment, from the proceeds of which a considér- 
able sum was weekly realised. Pierre, in the meanwhile, 
fulfilled his usual duties as valet to the marquis, to which 
were added those of steward and cook. 

Beside this, whenever an opportunity allowed, and, as 
Pierre confessed, without the knowledge of the family, he 
stole away with his two little dogs, which had been trained to 
innumerable grotesque feats to please his young mistress in 
happier days, and exhibited them in the manner I hâve 
described. The additional sum derived in this way was abso- 
lutely necessary to support the household, although they 
occupied a misérable little hut in the suburbs of the town. 

I was deeply affected with Pierre's narrative, which was 
detailed with great effect, in a most forcible manner, but 
resisted his earnest entreaties to accompany him home, 
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beheving that the natiiral pride of the marquis would over- 
come any other feeling he might hare in seeing a stranger, 
no matter under what circumstances. So, pressing a guinea 
upon poor Pierre, who went into another fit of ecstacy on the 
occasion, I bade him adieu. 

Hère was a new train given to my thoughts, and for the 
first time in my life, sentiment came into play. As I walked 
slowly toward the inn, I revolved Pierre's story over and over ; 
every word that he told me of the unfortunate family, was full 
in my mind. But the thought of the young girL, so devoted, 
so cheerfal, so persevering in her efforts to provide for her 
parents, in this their hour of adversity and distress, was upper- 
most in my thoughts. How I regretted that I had not 
accepted the invitation of the valet, and thus obtained an 
interview. I will see her yet, I exclaimed; I will show her that 
an Englishman can sympathise with her, and she will under- 
stand my feelings. I had wrought myself up into a fever- 
heat of enthusiasm by the time I reached the inn. Around 
the door were collected another group, intent upon the mum- 
meries of an old gipsy, who, bent nearly double with âge and 
pretended infirmities, was soliciting fortunes from the by- 
standers. The old créature was apparently well known, and 
oonsequently, although there were numbers ready to listen to 
her prédictions, few cared to be the subject of them. As I 
came up the hag cast her black eyes upon me, which were still 
bright and piercing, and exclaimed, " Hère is a fine youth, 
that I warrant me never has had his hand cross ed by old Elspeth. 
Try a sixpence, now, and see if you don't hâve a fortune with 
it." I do not know what devil prompted me to assent to this 
appeal. I knew the gipsy habit well, and had a thorough 
contempt for the- jugglery ; but the crowd gave way, and the 
old crone hobbled up to me : almost without my knowing it, 
she had my hand. First, she crossed it with a " silver six- 
pence" — of «ourse of my bestowing. "A strange hand!" 
muttered she ; " I must cross it again with a silver shilling ; it 
must needs be, young master," she continued earnestly. I 
was prepared for this, and as I had commenced I determined 
to go on ; so the silver shilling was produced. Another cross 
followed, and again old Elspeth was in a quandary. " Indeed, 
I can say naught," she muttered ; " my tongue is strangely tied. 
Orod wot what it means ; but if I had a half-crown pièce to 
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get the right angle with, you would hear something worth 
knowmg." By this time the attention of the crowd waa 
attraeted, for the fortune-teller's demand was exorbitant, even 
for a gîpsy. Determined to end the scène, which was be- 
coming anything but agreeable to me, I put a half-crown in 
her hand, and said, " Take what you will, only hâve done 
with this foolery." The old créature took the money, with- 
oot paying any notice to my remark, crossed my palm with it 
carefally several times»till she seemed to hâve struck upon the 
right Une, then stopped, drew herself up till her form was 
erect, and looking me full in the face with her keen, sbarp 
eyes, she uttered slowly : 

" When y e Saint Léger shal marrie a virgyn fair, 
Shal build a new castel both wondrons and rare, 
Lett him waraynge tak, for y 6 last of his race 
Shal hee meet in y t castel, face to face." 

Had every possible calamity of earth been at that moment 
annoûnced as about to happen to me, I could not hâve been 
more completely overwhelmed. 

Âll the gloom of my lifetime gathered around my heart ; 
nothing could exceed the blackness of darkness that suc* 
oeeded. But pride, that pride which afterward supported me 
under so many emergencies, came to my relief. I forcibly 
withdrew my hand from the hag, and turned quickly away, 
exclaiming as I left her, " Fshaw ! I hâve heard that doggrel 
a thousand traies before ; if this is ail you hâve got to say, it 
is hardly, as you promised, worth the knowing." — " If you 
hâve heard it before, hecd it now ! heed it now !" quoth the 
crone. "Ah! ah !" continued she, "give but one golden 
guinea, and old Elspeth will reveal wonderful things — fearful 
things — and perhaps a way to get by the doom." I had by 
this time reached the door-way ; without noticing this last 
appeal, I turned neither to the right nor left, but sprang to 
my chamber, locked and bolted the door, and threw myself 
upon the bed, m a state of frenzy and despair. 

In this situation I slumbered long and heavily ; yet m 
my slumber I was conscious of a great weight, which hung 
Kke an appalling calamity over me, just ready to fall. Sleep 
is wonderful ; but at times it cornes so strangely over the 
sensés, locking up some, unlocking others, and giving to them 
such unusual vigour and acuteness, that we are perplexed and 
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baffled in forming any rules for this universal but mysterious 
phenomenon. I can even now distinctly remember the mis- 
érable, unhappy slumber of that night. The appearance of 
the room ; the bed and curtains ; the window overlooking a 
garden ; the very chairs and table stand directly before me, 
just as they appeared when I opened my eyes in the morning, 
after the incidents I hâve narrated, and saw the sun streaming 
in through the casement, which had not been closed during 
the night. The sight of everything made me heart-sick — 
home-siok. Every article in the room which looked cheerful 
and inviting the day before, now appeared sad and sombre. I 
started from the bed and threw up the window. The air of 
heaven was no longer fresh, but sultry and oppressive. I 
glanced into the little garden. The shrabs, and plants, and 
flowers looked lonely, and I pitied them. I next unlocked 
the door of my chamber and went down to the public room. 
It was early ; too early for the appearance of any but the 
servants of the house, who stared at me as if I had made a 
mistake. I went to the street door and looked out upon the 
scène of the last night's occurrences. There was the spot where 
stood the old Erenchman and his dogs ; and hère, close by 
the door, that accursed gipsy had gone through with her 
mummeries. Neither the one nor the other was now there. 
AU was quiet save the occasional jolting of heavy market- 
wagons, or the monotonous call of the milkman. 

I could endure this no longer : " What, oh, what will be- 
eome of me!" I exclaimed aloud. The sound of my own 
voice had a salutary impression. I reflected a moment ; I 
thought of my mother and her kind counsel. I returned to 
my room, took my Bible from my portmanteau (for my dévo- 
tions were neglected the previous evening), and sat down, 
determined to be calm. Uttering a short prayer to my 
Maker, I opened the Holy Book. I turned unconsciously to 
the Epistles, and commenced reading the fifth chapter of the 
Eirst Epistle General of John. I read on to the sixteenth 
verse, which is as follows : 

" If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not unto 
death, he shall ask, and he shall give him life for them that 
sin not unto death. There is a sin unto death ; I do not say 
that he shall pray for it." 

On reading this verse a tremor seized me. Sweat in largo 
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drops stood on ray forehead ; my limb3 trembled, and I was 
so utteriy unnerved that I dropped the book, and sank back 
into my seat. Hère then was the solution of the wholo mys- 
tery. Hère was an explanation of ail that seemed strange 
before. I was îndeed the doomed of Heaven, and there my 
condemnation stood recorded. Could I gainsay it ? Could 
any one gainsay it ? The àwful words were written, and 
stood forth in letters of fire. I took up the Bible again, but 
dared not open it for fear that place should meet my eye. 
How I longed to read it over once more, and see if I had 
read aright ! Presently a new idea struck me : perhaps 
the EngHsh version was incorrect, or bore too harsh a con- 
. struction, or was open to explanation. I hastily drew from 
my pocket a small Greek Testament, which I usually car* 
ried, turned eagerly to the verse, and read the latter clause. 

Hope, which had been kept alive for the time, was corn- 
pletely lost, as I examined critically the words of the original 
Greek. 

" There is a sin unto death /" 

I groaned aloud. . I was alone, and dared not even ask my 
God to hâve mercy on me. 

I am aware that this narrative may appear insignifiant to 
the reader, but to me it is invested with an importance com- 
mensurate with what I suffered. I know too that many will 
exclaiin : " What folly ;" "victim of his own imagination;" 
" nervous excitement ;" " monomania," and the like ; but if I 
cannot reply satisfactorily to such, I will hope that there are 
others who understand that imaginary evils are the worst 
that can fall upon man ; that nervous excitement is more to 
be dreaded than any other ; and that the narration of what 
bas actually happened may prove of some benefit to others 
who may run the risk of like suffering. Be it understood 
also, that my misery was such as no person, though possess- 
ing never so great strength of mind, but trained as I had 
been, could throw off. No matter.what my reason told me; 
no matter how strong were the dictâtes of judgment and 
common sensé; I could not get rid of the terrible convic- 
tion* The fact that no human being knew of my agony, not 
even my mother, added to my wretchedness. I felt like a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth. 

It is curions how such kind of suffering levels ail distinc- 
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tion in our feelings towards others. That ruorning I was 
eager to get a courteous look from the most ordinary travel- 
ler at the inn; I was anxious to speak and be spoken to; 
and yet intercourse with any one made my heart still heavier. 
I wondered if those I saw had not some secret sorrow. Could 
they be happy and unconcerned as they appeared ? Suddenly 
I thought of Emilie; and the. thought gave me a new im- 
pulse. I longed to see her — I determined I would see her. 
But how could I find my way to her humble dwelling, or 
what apology should I give, if I found it, for the intrusion ? 
As I hâve before remarked, the story of Pierre gave (for the 
first time of my life) scope to sentiment ; and it now seemed 
about to prove an antidote to my présent distress. Not that 
this last was extinguished ; it was only quieted. But quiet is 
a great relief sometimes. 

Emilie ! it was a word of enchantment. Could I Ieave 
without seeing her ? Should I not watch for the coming 
of the old Fcenchman to give his daily exhibition, and 
then accompany him home? I hesitated, notwithstanding 
this appeared an easy way to accomplish my. object. What, 
after aÙ, could I say to her, or how should I address the mar- 
quis? "No, no," thought I; "not now — not yet." I will 
remember her, but we meet not in this way. When I am 
something more tbàn a puling child, she shall see me — shall 
know me ; at présent, adieu ! I was now in haste to leave 
the town, and took accordingly the early coach for London. 
Passing through (unconsciously to me) a beautiful région, 
after some four hours, the wheels struck upon the pavements 
of the metropolis. I was soon at my father's mansion in 
Bussell Square, and found old Nancy anxiously expecting 
me. The kind créature had lived from a child in our family, 
and had been successively promoted, until she was intrusted 
with the charge of the town house. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I bxmainzd in London but four days ; and eacb succes- 
sive âay brought a change ki my feelings. The sight of the 
"owd, the bustle, and noise, and tumult of the metropolis 
* me, for after the first excifcement was over, my mind 
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was ill at ease. Hâve y ou not at différent periods felt a sensé 
of misery steal over you without being able to account for it î 
Hâve you never awaked in the morning, feeling an unhappy 
sensation at your heart — a sort of half-smothered pang— 
whieh you could not shake off, but which you could not 
explam? I do not stop to examine the cause of feeltnga 
which the expérience of most will at once recognise. I hâve 
at présent to do simply with narrative, reserving such refiee* 
tions for a future ehapter. I was now every way unhappy. 
it seemed as if the elastic spring of childhood had resistedand 
resisted the insidious approach of the fiend, until no elasticity 
remained. If, therefore, I ceased to feel as acutely, I also 
suffered less acutely ; but so much greater the danger that my 
disease should pass the limit of recovery. Prayer was no 
relief to me — so I ceased to pray altogether. Yet I was only 
sixteen ! I felt many years older ; and my frame, owing to 
the vigorous exercise to which I had subjected it, was already 
well developed. I was tall, well formed ; and as I before 
remarked, athletic; yet the mental anxiety which I had 
endured gave a thoughtful expression to my countenance, 
quite at variance with my natural buoyancy of feeling. I say 
that I had ceased to pray. But I could not give up my hold 
upon saered things without remorse, while I felt that I was 
only more misérable by thus putting off the evil day. It ap- 
peared that nothing remained for me but to lay hold of the 
world, and give myself up to it ; not in wickedness, nor in 
excess, but " till L might see what was that good for the sons 
of men, which they should do under the heaven ail the days 
of their life." The world seemed a world to enjoy ; that is, 
if one could bring it to pass, and I resolved to try. 

Four days I had been in London. The fifth saw me on 
my route toward Scotland. Though misérable enough, I was 
determined. What there might be of happiness in the world, 
I was resolved to know ; and I threw myself, without further 
thought, upon the trial. I reached Edinburgh in safety* 
This was my first visit to Scotland, and I stopped two or 
three days to view the interesting objeets within the town. I 
proceeded next to Glasgow and Stirling. As I advanced into 
the Highlands my admiration gradualiy increased at the wonr 
dera of nature which I beheld on ail sides. The lofty moun- 
tains, the deep and dark glens, rolioved often by dalightfui 
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valleys, produced an impression of grandeur never before 
excited in my breast. The beautiful lochs enclosed within the 
recesses of the mountains, crowned with every variety of ver- 
dure, had the effect of enchantaient upon my enthusiastic 
mind. How I gloried in that Highland tour ! Oh, Nature, 
Nature, in thy deep solitude, what heart of man can retain a 
feeling of evil ! what imagination can conceive a thought of 
sin! 

I had reached Inverary, a small neat town, at the head of 

Loch Fyne, the capital of the Western Highlands. This 

brought me near the end of my journey ; for Glencoe, the seat 

of the Earl of Yenachoir, was situated in the beautiful valley 

of that name, about thirty miles distant. Hère I determined 

to take horse. I procured a strong and serviceable, but not 

very fleet nag, and refusing the aid offered by mine hiost of 

the Three Hérons, of a stout, sandy-haired, bandy-legged 

urchin, called Swankie Benjie, to act as a guide, I departed, 

after many injunctions that " I maun gang the right gâte, or 

niickle waur wad it be for me." As I was particular to take 

minute directions about my course, I felt that I had a pretty 

good knowledge of the route, and was therefore the less 

intimidated by this caution. Leaving the town, I struck at 

once into a part of thé Highlands more grand and impressive 

than anything I had y et beheld. As I advanced, new and 

unexpected objects presented themselves. Now, as I climbed 

the side of a mountain, there would suddenly burst on my 

view a silvery sheet of water, full of picturesque beauty, 

reposing quiescent and unruffled in the very heart of the old 

hills. On one side the rocks were piled upon each other, 

forming précipices which it was frightful to behold ; deep 

chasms or ravines lay far below me, at the bottom of which 

flowed small streams of water ; and thèse, after winding and 

turning around the bed of the mountain, found their way into 

some loch or river. Again I would émerge into a long valley 

diversified with fine woods and rich pasturage, equal in 

beauty and fertility to any région I had ever beheld. The air 

was cool and bracing ; and as I spurred on my horse, my heart 

beat full within me once more, and I felt what support real 

-i!*_- .1^ — Nature's solitude, — could bring to the soûl. 

day declined, I approached Glencoe. The spot 
for its picturesque beauty. The sun was just 
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melting away into ihe small but beautiful loch in the valc of 

Glencoe when I came in aight of the castle. It was a fine 

antique pile, situated at the head of the loch, and commanding 

a view of the delightful valiey beyond ; while on either side 

a range of lofty mountains, extending beyond the sight, cast 

their dark shadows far across the vale, and gave to the scène 

an air of gloomy magnificence. I pushed on with what specd 

I could ; and spurring my horse into sometbing between a 

pace and a gallop, I soon reached the entrance to the park 

which surrounded the mansion. The pondérons gâte stood 

open, as if to invite the traveller to enter. A small but 

atrongly-built tower stood on each aide, commanding the 

entrance, and the road woimd through the grounds, turning 

in every direction before it reached the castle. The walk I 

had just entered bore fréquent marks of horses' hoofs fresh eut 

into the gravel; and as I proceeded, I heard sounds of 

laughter and frolic at no great distance, while the thick 

foliage by which I was surrounded prevented a view of the 

merry-makers. In a moment, however, I emerged from the 

thick seclusion of the wood, and came in sight of the castle, 

which was directly before me. Around the portico were 

gathered a Company of both sexes, on horseback, apparently 

just returning from an excursion. I felt the awkwardness of 

my situation ; travel-worn as I appeared, upon a dull horse, 

which was now thoroughly jaded from his day's labour. But 

there was no alternate ; so I pushed on. My pride was always 

my protector. Although a weakness in my character, it sup- 

plied the place of a severer virtue. My approach was not 

unobserved ; and as soon as I came near enough to be recog- 

nised, one of the party dashed forward, galloped rapidly up 

to me, and exejaimed, " Cousin William, upon my word, you 

hâve corne at last ! Welcome to Glencoe." 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Hubert," said I ; " I am 
right glad to get hère, I assure you. Bet me tell you in 
advance how I love the Highlands. What a glorious country ! 
_what " 

" Stay," said Hubert, interrupting me, " till you and I 
hâve had a grand hunt over ledge and rock, through the moor 
and across the mountain, glen, and morass. None of your 
gentle park-hunting, such as you find araong the woods of 
Warwickshire ! Wait till we hâve had a hunt, such as / call 

3 
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a hunt, and then admire as much as y ou like. But corne" (for 
we had not advanced a step), " corne ; yon group will think I 
am keeping you ail to myself. We hâve this moment returned 
from a ride of four hours ; you hâve arrived just in time, 
for we are ail as hungry as wolves, and you will be none the 
worse for breaking your fast, which I dare say has lasted 
since the morning. Corne on." 

"Not just in this plight: look at my horse;" said I, 
throwing myself ofF, and pointing to the animal, which exhi- 
bited decided signs of the discipline I had subjected it to. 
" Excuse me for not venturing into your company under too 
many disadvantages." 

Hubert laughed at the appeal, but immediately dismounted. 
" Well, you shall hâve your own way," said he ; " Charlie will 
see to the nags. Now, corne along." And thrusting his arm 
witliin mine, we proceeded to the mansion. " Pray, tell me," 
I asked, " before we get any nearer, whom you hâve there ? " 
" Nobody," replied Hubert with nonchalance ; " just our own 
family, and a friend or so." 

" Your family, then, hâve marvellously increased of late. 
You hâve two sisters and a brother : but there are some half 
dozen mounted." . 

" Well ; then, Mr. Englishman, if you must know, the 
young man in front is the young laird of Glenross ; the lady 
on the gray horse is his sister : they hâve only joined us for 
the ride. The youth behind, whose face you cannot see, is a 
forty-fifth cousin of yours and mine : at least my father says 
so. He is from foreign parts, I believe ; he has spent nearly a 
week with us, and will stay as much longer as he pleases. 
My sisters and my brother Frank you know without an 
introduction." 

The party dismounted as we approached. My cousin 
Frank came forward, and again I was welcomed to Glencoe ; 
while his sisters advanced and greeted me with the greatest 
cordiality. I was then formally presented to the young laird 
of Glenross and to his sister. There remained but the " forty- 
fifth cousin" to be disposed of ; he had lingered behind the 
rest, giving some orders to his servant, so that I had not as 
yet caught a glimpse of his features. But as Frank called 
out his name, he approached, and my old stage-coach ac- 
quaintance from Warwick — the foreign-looking atranger — 
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stood before me. I was taken by surprise, but I was not con-> 
fused. My fellow-traveller, on aie contrary, seemed aware in 
advance of my présence, having no donbt recognised me at 
my ûrst approach. He appeared under some restreint, which 
he endeavoured to coneeal by assuming an openness of man- 
ner quite at varianee with what I believed to be his real 
character. 

'KJount Vautrey, this is my cousin, William Henry Saint 
Léger," said Frank : " Saint Léger, Count Vautrey ! " 

The count bowed politely, or rather with assumed 
politeness. 

" I think we hâve met before," said he, attempting some- 
thing like good humour, while a half-malevolent smile strug- 
gled for expression on his features ; " and if I owe you an 
apology, I will make haste to tender it, pleading for excuse, 
my ignorance of the masquerade coach-dress, and supposing, 
from your familiarity with the whip, that you were some real 
friend of his, especially as you stopped at the quarters he 
recommended." 

"I accept your apology," replied T, in a similar tone, 
" with the same readiness that I allow your excuse : so let the 
matter be put at rest. If I discussed ethical subjects with 
old Walter, or passed a night at the Hen and Chiekens, it has 
neither lowered my standard of morality nor weakened my 
self-respect." 

Farther speech was interrupted by the appearance of the 
Earl of Venachoir and lady, who received me with warm 
greetings, and extended the proffers of true Scottish hospï- 
tality. Without more ado we entered the mansion, when I 
obtained leave to retire a few moments to adjust my dress, 
previous to appearing in the dininghall. This done I hastened 
to join tho company, who were just ready to sit down to a 
most bountiful repast. I need not describe the entertainment. 
It is enough to say that it was just such a one as your sports- 
man loves — where a préférence is decidodly given to the sub- 
stantials, and which delights the appetite of the traveller, 
sharpened by hard riding, long fastmg, and lean fare. It was 
cheerful and lasted well into the evening. Indeed, I did not 
wait to the conclusion — claiming the privilège of a weary 
man, to retire early. Accordingly, when the ladîes had left 
the hall, and the y oung laird anaounced that he must départ— 
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adding, by way of apology, that his sister was under his pro- 
tection — I also took leave, and found the way to my apart- 
ment. This was a moderate sized room in a wing adjoining 
the northwest part of the castle, connected with the main 
building by a long corridor, or hall, and it was evidently of 
modem construction. The room on one side looked out over 
the silvery loch upon which the castle was built, upon the 
other the high range of mountains frowned fearfully down. 
I threw open the casement and let the air hâve a free passage 
through the apartment. My breast was filled with singular 
émotions ; my ideas were confused, my brain troubled. " Count 
Vautrey — Count Vautrey," I repeated : u the name is familiar 
tome; a distant relative, too?" But soliloquising on the 
subject brought no nearer the solution ; yet the name awakened 
a train of associations,' confused and indistinct, but which car- 
ricd me back to iufancy, and then, running still farther on, 
became lost in that unremembered world of fresh images, 
fresh ideas, and fresh wonders — the first days of human life. 
Feeling thus, I retired, and after wearying myself in en- 
deavours to become satisfied of something, at length sank into 
a sound slumber. 

Francis Moncrieff, Earl of Venachoir, was of ancient 
lineage, and one of the ".most distinguished men in Scotland. 
He was full cousin toi iny. mother (her own and the earFs 
mother were sisters), and in conséquence of their having no 
other cousin the relationship was the more cherished ; so that 
their children were taught to regard each other as near kins- 
folk. The earl was about fifty years of âge. He had a 
commanding figure, and a face expressive of firmness and 
décision; and his ample forehead betokened thoughtfulness 
and benevolence. He was known throughout the country for 
lus prudence and integrity. Ever firm in adhérence to his 
king, his mild and libéral views, added to extensive influence, 
had done much to conciliate those of his countrymen who had 
engaged in an unhappy and fruitless contest against the 
crown. He stood high in the esteem of his sovereign and of 
the court, and was respected as well as feared by the most 
audacious cateran. The countess, his wife, was a daughter of 
the house of Argyle, and in her"youth was famed far and near 
for every attraction of her sex. She had been educated in 
t? — ^ jm^ ft was ^ t jj a ^ C ountry that the earl, then Francis 
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MoncriefÇ met by chance the haughty daughter of the great 
duke. Whether the foundation was there laid for his future 
successful suit I cannot say ; but it is certain the lady frowned 
upon every lover until young MoncriefF appeared, and he was 
never known to pay devoirs to any save his future bride. 
She was about five summers younger than the earl, and did 
the honours of the castle with a grâce I hâve never seen 
excelled. 

Of the children, Francis was the eldest. He had only 
passed his majority by a year or two. He inherited the sedate 
and dignified manner of his father, and at an early âge was 
called by the rest of the family the young philosopher. He 
was uniformly courteous, and although living in a country 
where it was diffîcult always to sustain such a character, 
nevertheless preserved it. Margaret, the next, was nineteen. 
She had grown up élégant, sensible, and unaffected, without 
the romantic notions one would suppose a young lady might 
imbibe in the Highlands. There was a quiet reserve in her 
manner, which might be mistaken for hauteur, but a farther 
acquaintance would convince one of the error. Her éducation 
was received at home ; both the earl and countess being of 
opinion that the fashion in Scotland of sending the youth 
upon the continent for mental training was injurious to the 
interests of the United Kingdom, as they were sure to imbibe 
strong préjudices against England, which it was ail-important 
now to put at rest. My cousin Margaret possessed a mind 
of no ordinary cast. She was neither carried away by the 
circumstance of her birth, nor elated at what too often excites 
the female heart, the constant adulation of the other sex ; 
and, as I hâve said, possessed too much sensé to be spoiled 
by flattery, or led away by mère tinsel. Hubert came next 
in âge, being something more than a year older than myself. 
He was a daring, headstrong youth, alike fearless on every 
occasion, and with ail the courage and hardihood of a true 
Highland chief. I always loved him as a brother. Not a 
shadow of selfishness ever crossed his heart. Open, straight- 
forward, and resolute, he scorned an intriguing, crafty spirit. 
Passionate, perhaps, he might be termed; but if in error, 
there was none so quick as he to acknowledge it. He was 
short and muscular, and his forehead was expansive, and 
profusely covered with light brown hair. Ella, the youngest 
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was a perfect fairy. She was nearly sixteen, just old enough 
4o be very romantic, and to be very full of fun and frolic. 
She had good sensé, too ; but, as she was situated, did not find 
it alw&ys neeessary to tax this somewhat praiseworthy quality. 
She bade fair to be a great beauty and a great wit ; and, in 
the incipient exercise of her vocation, manifested so much 
real kindncss of heart, that, in spite of petty caprices and a 
mischief-loving spirit, she was a gênerai favourite with ail who 
visited the castle. 

The reader has now an idea of the family in which, for a 
fehort season, I was to be domesticated. It should be remem- 
bered that I speak of them as they appeared in their in ter - 
course with each other. The world might hâve formed a very 
différent opinion in many respects ; for the Venaohoir were of 
a haughty lineage as well as noble, else one of the house 
.could never hâve mated with a daughter of MacGallum More. 
How much the world would hâve been mistaken in the 
«stimate, I leave for those to détermine who hâve so often 
felt the injustice of its censure, and the shallowness of its 
praise. 

I was awakened in the morning by a loud knocking at my 
door, which was continued until I was fain to shout that 
I was neither asleep nor deaf, and to demand what was 
wanting. 

" Thanks for a response at last ! " exelaimed a voice which 
I knew to be Hubert's. " Hère I hâve been making a tumult 
for at least fi vo minutes, and not one word could I get from 
you. I was going to take a run across the glen after moor- 
fowl, and if you care to go along, we hâve no time to lose. 
The sun will soon be peeping over Ben Cruachan, and then 
it will be too late." 

" I will not detain you three minutes," I exelaimed ; and 
hurrying on my dress without çeremony, I proceeded to join 
Hubert, whom I found in the courfc-yard, almost impatient at 
my delay. 

"GkJod morning," said he; "you hâve rested well, I 
hope, and are ready for a little ramble before yon sluggards 
are out of their beds. Excuse my rousing you, but I knew 
you would like the excursion." 

We mounted our nags forthwith, attended by Christie, 
—> old huntsman, who enjoyed the sport with a keen relish, 
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and a small boy to take care of the horses when we should 
disinount. We had some half-dozen miles to ride before 
reaching the glen, but I was perfectly recovered from the 
fatigue of the previous day, and fclt invigorated by the fresh 
breath of the morning. Would I could depict the glories of 
-early dawn in the Highlands ! The bracing atmosphère, so 
pure, so invigorating ; the awful silenœ of the old hills, and 
the stillness of the valley ; the beauty of the ever-varying 
•seenery, now most enchanting in repose : ail thèse can never 
be adequately described, even when they are realised. We 
rode on for a time in high glee, putting our horses to the 
jump, and then checking them into a slower pace. As we 
turned down a rugged path, which brought us close to each 
other, I leaned over toward my cousin, and said : "Hubert, 
pardon my abruptness, but pray tell me who is that Count 
Vautrey ? " 

" I sometimes think," responded Hubert, slowly, " that he 
is the devil. If I am mistaken, I beg pardon of the evil one." 

" No jesting, I beg of you, because I am concerned to 
know," I replied. " Tell me what you meant by saying he 
was our forty-fifth cousin, and what does he at G-lencoe, and 
how can he claim your hospitality ? " 

" A pretty set of questions I am to answer, and ail to 
be done fasting !" quoth Hubert. " I detest genealogy, so 
you must apply to Margaret. Tou know there is a French 
cross in our line far back ; Heaven send us no more spécimens 
of it ! What he does at Glencoe you will soon see for your- 
self. I cannot discover that he does anything, except talk 
nonsense to Ella, when the girl will listen to him, and that 
is far too often; and hold secret confabs with that treacherous- 
looking wretch, his servant, whose pâte I fear I am doomed 
to break if he stays much longer. Why he claims our hospi- 
tality I know not. On that point I must refer you to my 
respected father, if you choose to question him." 

" But why do you speak so strongly," oontinued I, " if 
you know so little about him ? " 

" Cousin William, ,, was the answer, u you probe me, but I 
hâve said ail I can say. You detest this Count Vautrey — I 
know you do. I see it in your manner; I saw it last evening. 
It seems you hâve met— easually met — and you oannot bear 
the sight of him. Can you give a reason for this ? Neither 
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can I give any," he added, seeing I remained silent, "for my 
own determined dislike. But hère we are at the glen ; and 
now for the sport ! " 

We returned to the castle to a rather late breakfast, but 
with the zest and spirits of successful sportsmen. The de- 
lightful change of situation, and the bracing exercise of high- 
land life, told at the outset upon my mind. Hope was again 
in the ascendant. 

As we returned from our excursion, we encountered my 
cousin Ella, a little way from the castle, standing alone, as if 
waiting for our approach. I at once dismounted and bade 
her good morning. 

" Upon my word, Hubert," she exclaimed, addressing her 
brother, " this is a new kind of civility ; to drag a visitor 
from his repose before daylight, the first morning after his 
arrivai, to follow yourself and Christie wherever you choose 
tolead!" 

" Our cousin Saint Léger a visitor ! Shame on you, Ella!" 
retorted Hubert ; " he is no more a visitor at G-lencoe than I 
am ; and as to my leading him a ramble, on my word, we 
hâve hard work to keep up with him, either in the ride 
or the hunt. ' Visitor' forsooth ! A lad that . will do what 
Saint Léger has done since daybrcak, kinsman or no kinsman, 
is at home at GUencoe." 

" How you delight to turn every thing to my disadvan- 
tage," replied Ella, good-humouredly ; " I but desired to show 
that I was mindful of our cousin's comfort, and you at once 
torture what I say into an appearance of inhospitality, or 
something worse." 

"Because, because, Ella," said her brother, "what you said 
was not heartfelt ; you knew that Saint Léger enjoyed such 
excursions. You knew that he would enjoy this ; and yet, 
with the petty affectation of the day, which by the way is my 
especial abhorrence, you accuse me of dragging him oui 
against his will," 

" Hubert ! " exclaimed Ella, half reproachfully ; as sho 
spoke, her brother at once dismounted, and running up to 
her, exclaimed : 

" Now, do not be serious, Nell, for if you get into that 
strain I am done ; but/' he added quickly, " whom did I see in 

distance as we rode up ? " 
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I had now an opporturiity of comîng to thé rescue ; and 
not waiting* for Ella's reply, who was looking indignantly at 
the question, I turned to her, and said : 

"Let me advise you to answer nothing which is so 
unreasonably put. As for Hubert, I belicve hunger has made 
hiai arbitrary. I prescribe a hearty breakfast for him in» 
stanter." 

" That will I hâve," said Hubert ; " and what is more, my 
physician is invited to partake of the meal. Good-by. It 
shall be ready by the time you arrive ; that is, if you corne 
whh Ella, for sue has the art of making gentlemen walk very 
slowly in her company." So saying, he mounted his horse 
and galloped rapidly on. 

" Ella," said I, when Hubert had left, " let us become 
better acquainted forthwith ; if your madcap brother is in the 
habit of teasing you, it is quite necessary that you hâve an 
astute champion." 

" I do not know what is the matter with Hubert of late," 
said EDa ; " but since — that is, within a few days, he takes 
occasion to criticise every word I say, and to inveigh against 
Erench foppery, as if I were better pleased with it than any- 
thing else : then he accuses me of being affected, and I do 
aot know what else." 

" And know you of any reason for your brother's con- 
duct?" I asked. "Hubert is a noble fellow, fond of fun, to 
be sure, but not so thoughtless as to hurt his sister's feelings 
by his nonscnse. Beally, Ella, something must be at the bottom 
of this ; that is, if you are sèrious in what you say of him." 

" I am not mistaken, I assure you," replicd my cousin; 
" and what vexes me more than ail is, that instead of receiv- 
ing his speeches with good humour, and so disarming him, I 
lose my temper at once. Surely I am changing too ; but 
Hubert looks at me so sternly when he speaks, that I cannot 
help it." And as she said this the eyes of the laughing, light- 
hearted girl filled with tears. I saw that her feelings were 
touched; but I felt convineed that she could àccount for 
Hubert's conduct if she chose to do so. There was then 
something which she wished to keep back. My heart beat 
quickly, but with steadiness, as I mused upon what she said, 
and I felt that I was taking my first practical lesson in the 
knowledge of woman's nature. Eager was I to learn it, for 
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my long and loztely studies had sharpened the désire. Z 
paused a moment. I saw Ella would not speak again, and 
that she was desirous to change the conversation. Looking 
at her with eamestness, I said : 

"If you are serions in what you relate of Hubert, let me 
warn you to do him no injustice. Are you not conscious of 
giving him some occasion for his conduct ? In other words," 
I added more playfully, " do you not tease him as much as 
he teases you ? Confess, confess, cousin, before I ask further 
particulars." 

Ella burst into one of her merry laughs, which almost dis- 
armed me of my suspicions. 

"Behold," cried she, "my new champion! À moment 
sinoe, ready to set lance in rest against ail the disturbers of 
my peace, and now that he has the field to himself, coercing 
his ' ladye faire' into a humiliating confession." 

" The reason, then," continuée! I, with mock gravity, and 
without noticing this last sally, " why Hubert teases Ella is 
— because Ella, with ail proper perverseness, will laugh and 
talk, and walk, and look sentimental whcnever she pleases, 
and as much as she chooses, with " 

" Gount Vautrey ! you were about to say," interrupted 
my cousin, half angrily, and with a slight sparkle of her fine 
eyes ; " and if I do, is Master Hubert, a mère boy, to dictate 
to me on such a subject ? " And the little beauty beat her 
foot upon the ground in ail the conseiousness of offended dig- 
:nity. 

" Count Vautrey !" returned I, with affected surprise ; 
•" indeed you mistake me ; I was going to name — the young 
laird of G-lenross. But if you insist that it is Count Vau- 
trey, I must not gainsay it." 

An impatient " Pshaw ! " rose to the lips of my cousin as 
I made my last response ; but her good nature prevailed, and 
she repiied with an excellent humour : 

" Sinoe, Cousin William, you hâve discovered the cause of 
our biekering, I will frankly tell you ail about it. About a 
fortnight since, a foreign-looking personage made his appear- 
ance at Glencoe, bringing letters to the earl, my father, 
which, whatever their contents may be (and concerning this I 
hâve never presumed to inquire), were sufficient to insure 
for him the hospitality of our house. He was presented to 
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the family, my father announcing htm as distantly related to 
us. More of him I know not ; although Margaret, who kaows 
everything, can tell ail about him, I believe : but I always 
tire listening to her geuealogical stories ; and about our pré- 
sent guest she bas seemed to be particularly mysterious, so I 
hâve purposely avotded making any inquiries. Well, Count 
Vautrey remained. My father and mother treated him from 
the first with politeness. Frank has done the same, although 
he seeras to force it altogether. Maggie has been very re- 
served and very dignified whenever the count approached ; and 
as for Hubert, he took a dislike to him the first day of his arri- 
vai, for no other reason, I believe, than because Vautrey's 
servant lamed one of Hubert's dogs, by throwing a stone at 
the poor créature, out of pure mischief. Hubert was terri- 
bly angry, and the servant would hâve received a severe 
punishment had not Yautrey appeared and interceded for him. 
But he didit so haughtiiy, treating Hubert so like a child, that 
it only turned his resentment from the servant upon Vau- 
trey himself. Of course there were no words between them, 
for the count was our guest. Well, well ; as the count had 
apparently fallen into disfavour with ail the family, and as I 
was blessed with a fair share of benevolence and good feeling, 
andrquite a lone maiden beside, without a gallant to flatter or 
offend me, I could not help commiserating his unpleasant situ- 
ation, and so concluded to be civil to him. He, on the 
other hand, seemed determined to make up in attention to me 
for his lack of gênerai courtesy. So affairs hâve continued» 
Hubert grows daily more incensed against Vautrey ; where- 
fore, he admits he cannot tell ; and at the same time more out 
of humour with me. If the count's visit résulta in spoiling 
Hubert's temper, and my own along with his, we shall certainly 
hâve occasion to remember it." 

" And do you like the count ? Is he then so agreeable," 
I inquired seriously, " that you prefer vexing your brother to 
giving up his society, or rather foregoing this intimacy?" 

" What would you hâve me do?" said Ella; " shall I yield 
to the foolish humour of a boy, and act discourteously to a 
guest who daims our hospitality, and is entitled to it besides î 
Hubert shall not teach me what I am to say, and what not r 
when I am to walk and when to sit." 

"Pray, Ella, which is the elder, Hubert or yourself?" was 
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my answer ; " and tell me truly, who besides yourself calls 
him a boy?" 

The young girl blushed to her temples at my last question; 
I perceived that I had touched a sensitive point ; but she an- 
swered with dignity : 

"I hope you do not consider me on trial for any grievous of- 
fence ; if so, I shall insist upon the privilège of the accused, and 
refuse to answer questions. It is but natural," she continued, 
"that Count Yautrey should feel Hubert's daily conduct toward 
him, and if he alludes to it when talking with me, it certainly 
cannot influence a sister in her feelings toward a dear brother." 

" Are you sure of it ?" rcplied I. 

" Sure of it, Sir Englishman." 

" Then am I content. But where is Yautrey, and why did 
he leave you so suddenly ?" 

Âgain the face of my cousin crimsoned; again her eye 
flashed ; again I knew that ail was not told. 

" William Saint Léger, between Hubert and yourself, I 
shall be demented. Pray what hâve I done to excite your 
suspicions ! What if Count Vautrey had been walking with 
me, and did leave me when you approached, or, if you please, 
because you approached ? Why should it excite your wonder 
or alarm, and why should you catéchise me so closely ? Is it 
«ourteous? Is it fair?" 

" Neither the one nor the other, my dear coz, if you speak 
in that tone. Not a word more shall you hear from me ; but 
I love Hubert as a brother ; I could, nay I do, love you as a 
sister. I am young, younger than Hubert, whom you call a 
boy ; but hère throbs a heart whose restless pulsations beat 
with a manly force. Accuse me of no conceit for speaking 
as I do. It is a word I care not for. I did but think that 
happiness was at stake between you two ; and " 

A loud shout from Hubert, bidding me hasten to breakfast, 
as he would positively wait no longer, prevented the conclu- 
sion of my sentence. I was glad to be interrupted ; I felt 
that farther intercourse would be awkward and unpleasant ; 
so leaving unfinished what I was about to say, I replied to 
Hubert that he should not hâve to wait a moment, and hur- 
ried into the hall. As we separated, Ella repeated in a low, 
but distinct tone : 

" You do not know me, Cousin William," 
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CHAPTER V. 

I beg the reader, who has followed me tlius far ia my nar- 
rative, not to be impatient at this record of minute and appa- 
rently unimportant incidents which throw around it more of 
the air of romance than of fact. I hâve before intimated the 
course I should pursue; namely, to put down everything" 
which operated upon me as determining influences ; and who 
that has studied his own heart, and the several changes which 
corne over the spirit, as one period succeeds another, but must 
acknowledge how trivial are the circumstances which from time 
to time control our destiny. A gain ; if the mention of the 
fearful appréhensions which oppressed me, of the impending 
doom which seemed to overhang me, and of my severe reli- 
gious struggles, should appear inconsistent with the enjoy- 
ment of the stirring sports of the field, with the relish for 
youthful pastimes, and at variance with those feelings which 
had taken strong hold upon me, which youth ever produces 
and reproduces, and which hâve sentiment for their source — 
and by sentiment, I mean that peculiar appréciation of the sex 
in man which nature has impîanted, and which society with 
its refinements changes into almost every phase and shade of 
feeling — if, I say, there seems to be an inconsistency in ail 
this, I can only reply, " The record is true." 
• It is true— true to the life — to myself. And I appeal to 
the expérience of every thoughtful man, to say that I recount 
no peculiar history. Bare your own bosom ; hâve courage to 
tell the truth of yourself ; confess every hypocrisy and every 
deceit ; every secret sin and every error ; publish the incon- 
sistency of a lifetime ; out with the whole " condemning re- 
cord :" and then say, if you can, that I hâve drawn a fancy 
sketch. 

" You do not know me, Cousin William !" The words 
rung in my ear. They were delicious sounds to me ; they 
intimated a growing confidence, and they told of heart. I was 
thrown into the society of two beautiful females ; one, just 
my own âge, and the attractive grâces of the girl just ripen- 
ing into womanhood. While I, a boy in years, felt a spirit 
and intellect beyond those years. I had no thought for my 
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cousin which a relative might not confess. I only sought 
her confidence and sympathy; the sympathy of a softer, gentler 
beîng than man ; yet a sympathy différent from a mother's 
feelings. I thought again of Vautrey. There was something 
in him that excited almost my detestation ; something which 
made my blood turn, as it might, from sudden contact with a 
serpent. And the idea that he should so far insmuate him- 
self into favour with Ella, as to be privileged to walk by her 
side and whisper confidentialry in her ear, was to me horrible. 
I believed there was danger in such intimacy. I felt that I 
knew my man. An instinctive aversion could not deceive me, 
for it never had. I determined to warn my cousin ; but what 
reason could I give for my préjudices, as they would be called? 
Beside, I had said enough to put her on her guard, and any- 
thing further might be misconstrued. Moreover, I did not 
believe that her own good sensé could be entirely overcome, 
although I knew that Vautrey employed the most resistless of 
ail weapons with which woman is assailed — flattery. I re- 
solved, therefore, to watch and wait ; I resolved, besides, that 
nothing should induce me to quarrel with Vautrey, so long as 
I could possibly avoid it. 

The time passed delightfully at Glencoe. Week suc- 
ceeded week until midsummer had corne. We rode and hunted, 
shot at target, and played at the sword exercise ; made ex- 
cursions of two or three days into the highlands ; lodged out 
among the forests, and drank of the pure breath of heaven 
from the summits of the everlasting hills. In the more ardu- 
ous excursions, Hubert and myself went alone. At times, 
Frank and Margaret joined us. Ella but rarely, and Vautrey 
never. His countenance wore the same ironical, heartless 
smile whenever we met or exchanged the courtesies of the 
day ; he had some excuse for declining every invitation ; be 
occupied himself with an occasional stroll into the woods, 
where his servant accompanied him, or he would sit with Ella 
in the drawing-room, telling her taies of foreign travel, and 
discoursing of the pleasures of a life spent under an ItaUaa 
sun. Since the conversation between us, on the day suc- 
ceeding my arrivai, she had caref ully avoided any récurrence to 
the topic. Tliis was singular, after what had passed. I felt 
chagrined ; I accused her of fickleness, but I had too muoh 
pride to say anything to her, We continued the best of 
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friands ; but there was no confidence between us ; and while 
she seemed frank and open, I felt that she was not so. Still, 
what I had said was not lost upon her. She had a strong 
mind, as I bave remarked, although vulnérable at certain 
points. I knew the part that Vautrey was playing. I knew 
that he reported us as engaged in juvénile occupations, wor- 
thy of chÛdren only ; that he attempted to aet the man and 
the admirer, throwing around bis character that appearance 
of mystery which always charas the sex. He spoke French- 
and Italian fluently, which he offered to teaeh to Ella. How 
I began to hâte him, that Yautrey ! Hubert had managed 
very well to restrain his impatient temper, but daily he had 
to encounter new trials. 

The Earl of Venachoir was obliged to leave for Edinburgh, 
and his absence removed the natural restraint his présence 
produced. Public business of urgency took him to the capi- 
tal. He had a confidential conversation with his eldest son 
before he left, and giving us ail a good-humoured charge to 
demean ourselves properly in his absence, he departed. 

The departure of the earl was an évident relief to Yautrey. 
In his présence only the latter could not maintain his sardonio 
character. Although the countoss remainedbehind, and none 
knew better than she how to maintain the dignity of her sta- 
tion, yet she could not from her position exert the same 
restraining influence for which her lord was remarkable. 
Before this, intercourse had corne nearly to an end between 
Yautrey and Hubert, and the feelings of both were much 
•embittered ; the more so, beeause there had beem thus far no 
vent allowed to them. Yautrey in everything treated Hubert 
as a child. He would show him marked respect, or disre- 
gard him, or, on occasion, yield to him as one woukl to an in- 
ferior, carefully abstaining from direct ofience, which made 
such a course the more unbearable. Toward me, Yautrey 
pursued a similar plan, at tintes treating me with an air of 
pretended déférence, when he thought nothing elee would 
carry him out. I had learned to look upon him as something 
beneath me; and I resolved to beat my self toward him with 
calmness and dignity : my chief care was to avoid intercourse 
with him. Hubert, though one year my senior, was mueh the 
younger in those feelings which the man alone acquires> and 
could not curb his impatient spirit. Several times he resolved 
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to quarrel with the count, when Frank and mysclf restrained 
him Ella's conduct towards her brother had not împroved, 
and'she continued to walk and taîk with Yautrey, although I 
believed that my conversation had not been forgotten. Young, 
impetùous, gay, and full of spirits, and full, too, of that deep 
romance of which poets love so much to write, I felt, be- 
something instinctively whispered it to me— for where 



piness hereafter, upon her 
rev could compass this, but I feared. I gave hmi crédit for 
more than he chose to' exhibit. His éducation was highly ac- 
complished; his mind well stored with the lighter literature ; 
h ' had an éar for music, a fine voice, and the power of seem- 
• to feel when his feelings should be touched. He was in- 
sinuating and designing; a flatterer, who knew well when 
and how to âct his part. I gathered thus much of Vautrey's- 
character from close observation of him when in Ella's society. 
Indeed, no one seemed to know him. Was I not right then, 
in bèlieving him to be a most dangerous person to assocîate 
with an innocent and unsuspecting girl ? He was heartless, 
crafty, without feeling, subtle, and remorseless; one who- 
coula smile on the désolation which he had himself produced : 
to whom the world was nothing, save as a minister to his ends. 
And yet I could not perceive that he had any ends in view, or 
that he acted from any motive. He would hâve made a perfect 
hâter, but his was rather the character of the mocker and de- 
spiser ; one who sneered at everything, at goodness and at 
vice, at the pure enjoymentfr of the innocent, and the unhal- 
lowed pleasures of the vile. He affected to be beyond the> 
reach of accident and of circumstance, of misfortune or of 
favour, and cared not for censure or praise. I say he affeoted 
ail this ; for I could not bring rayself to believe him quite a 
de vil. I gave him crédit for assuming the peculiar attribuiez 
of the fiend, reserving my opinion as to any characteristics he 
might claim, savouring of the human. 

Not content with studying Vautrey's character, I applied 
to Margaret for information regarding him. With her I 
had become more and more pleased, as our daily intercourse 
elicited the higher traits of her character. Her native dignity 
of manner was so beautifully adorned with a genuine benevo- 
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lence, that I both respected and loved her. What wonder 
then tlvat she had won much upon my confidence, especially 
as she syrapathised in ail my purposés and plans, and seemed 
interested in my future. Yet in my intercourse with Mar- 
garet, there was none of that super-sentiment which invests 
woman witlPunreal attributes. She was agreeable, particu- 
larly so; she could appreciate the finer feelings, and undcrstood 
every truthful émotion of the soûl ; nevertheless she was mat- 
ter-of-fact, and dealt with thèse feelings and émotions as one 
would deal with a truth in natural philosophy, or a fact in 
history. They were analysed, and examined, and commented 
upon, until the gossamer texture in which they were woven 
was entirely dissolved, and nothing remained of the fanciful 
drapery but a few practical remnants. My cousin was uncon- 
scious of the ruin she caused. She did not understand that 
she could express sympathy and yet give pain while she sym- 
pathised. I observed this almost daily in her intercourse with 
Ella ; and almost daily would poor Ella exclaim, " Margaret 
cannot understand me." Yet Margaret did understand her 
sister, but each attached importance to différent objects. To 
me, the former was a deligbtful companion : but I was carèful, 
when I did soar in fancy to a wild world of my own création, 
to remain its sole occupant. There can be no participation in 
the deep romantic, even with a kindred spirit. Into thèse 
high and inscrutable paths the soûl must enter alone — as it 
must alone pass through the valley of the shadow of death. 
They admit of no companion — no confidant. As our appré- 
ciation of the sublime is lessened by the présence of another — 
for the soûl to be greatly impressed must be solitary — so the 
enjoyment of the deep romantic must be a solitary enjoyment, 
for the présence even of a loved one distraots and divides the 
feelings, and prevents the highest concentration. I hope I 
may not be misunderstood. I who speak, could love ; ai\d 
not a thought, not a feeling, would I keep from my chosen 
one. But when I should summon the deep émotions which 
well up from the hidden springs — when I should survey my 
never-ending destiny, and thank my God that it was linked 
with hers, and pause and dwell upon the mysterious relation 
which unités two hearts, and calculate its effect upon ail time 
and ail eternity — in those solemn moments, I would be alone. 

4 
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' How would I delight afterward to recount ail that I had 
felt to ber, and bless her as the inspiriag cause of ail ! 

As I hâve remarked, I took occasion at a fitting oppor- 
tunity to speak to Margaret of Yautrey. " Cousin William," 
she said, " I dislike the thème you hâve chosen, but that is 
no reason why your question should not be answered. You 
niust hâve patience with me if I go back a eentury. Your 
grandfather, Hugh Saint Léger, had a younger brother, Wil- 
fred ; he was a wild and headstrong youth, impatient of wbole- 
sorae restraint, refusing ail control. He did not possess a bad 
heart, but his violent and ungovernable temper always led him 
into difficulty. In conséquence of disagreement with his father, 
he left his home when he was twenty, and fled to Seotknd. 
He tliere became acquainted with Julkn Moncrieff, oousin 
to my gTandfather, the old Earl of Veaaehoir, who had 
been brought up at Gleneoe, and passed most of his time 
there. This JuHan was no fit componion for Saint Léger. He 
was three years his senior, was most tyrannical in disposition, 

* yet subservient in his manner where he desired to make an 
impression. In person he was élégant. His featusea were 
regular and handsone, and were it not for the dark smile 
which played around theia, a stranger would hâve ducovered 
nothing in his appearancetoindicate his true character, whieh 
in a word comprised ail that was fiend-like and malignant. 
Dissatisfied with his own position, jealous of his oousin's» 

- rank and title, yet too erafty to quarrel with him, he re- 

•mained at the oastle as a near ally to the house, profesaing 
faithful adhérence to the earl. His intrigues the while were 
remarkable. He was the cause of many a bloody feud be- 
tween the highland clans, who were then open to the least 
occasion for a rupture. To the earl he was the source of con- 
stant uneasiness. The former would gladly hâve found a 
pretext for getting rid of so troublesome an adhèrent, but 
nothing could ever be proved against him» Only satisfied 
when causing ail the mischief in his power, he took good. care 
not to appear himself as its author. Before he reached five- 
and-twenty, he became extensively known, dreaded, and hated. 
" Just at this time, Wilfred Saint Léger appeared at Ia- 
vcrary, and Julian Moncrieff made his aoquaintance. Strange 

. to say, an intimacy sprang up between them. I cannot ac- 
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oeunt for sueh a connection. It is probable that Julian aaw, 
in the fcasty and uocontrollable spirit of the Saint Léger, fit 
matter to serve his own pians and intrigues, and in the youth 
himself a roady (though unwttting) instrument of their ac- 
complishment. Wilfred iras brought to Glenooe, where he 
was made wetoome, without question or œremony. The two 
young men at length grew cÛssatisfied whh the narrow range 
of tbe highlands, and planned to leave the coontry together ; 
but before this, Wilfred Saint Léger had mode an indelible 
impression upon the heart of the beautiful IsabeUa Seward, a 
young ward and relative of the Earl of Yenachoir, an inno- 
cent, eonfiding girl, to whom the young Ënglishmanoonfessed 
a powerful passion. I pass over particulars. Moncrteff and 
Saint Léger left Glenooe together. A few days after their 
departure, Isabella not appearing at the breakfast table, a ser- 
vant was despatehed to her apartment and found it vacant. 
She had fled to join her youthful lover, and soon the seas 
separatedher from her home. The earl, as may be supposed, 
was deeply incensed at this gross violation of the privilèges 
of hospitality ; but the fugitives were beyond his reach, and 
his anger was unavailing. Arrived in Paris, the friends of 
Saint Leger's family, who were among the nobles of France, 
oame forward and received Wilfred and his bride into their 
sooiety. This was done no doubt through the influence of 
his father, who, although he refused ail communication with his 
undatiful son, felt a parental anxiety in his career, and had, 
without his knowledge, bespoke for him the favour of his 
friends abroad. For a season everything passed off happily, 
and it seemed as if the young Saint Léger was about to re- 
deem his eharacter, and become worthy of his race. Julian 
Menorieff, in the meantime, had been absent from Paris, and 
he was left free from his pernicious influence. After the lapse 
of nearly a twelvemonth, Julian returned, bringing with 
hkn a young and beautiful bride. She was an Italian, and 
possessed ail the warmth of feeling, ail the passion, ail the 
imaginative fancy, which the soft sun of Italy gives to thosc 
who dwell under its influence. The return of Julian was an 
nnhappy circumetance for Wilfred Saint Léger. The eftect 
was at once perceptible and most lamentable. He began to 
neglect hb wife, and report whispered that he was seen too often 
in company with the wife of Moncrieff. If this was the ca? A 
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it was passed unnoticed by Julian. Time rolled away. The 
story is a long one ; it is the record of unfaithfulness on the 
part of man toward woman, who clings to and loves him ; of 
infidelity on the part of a passionate woman toward a husband 
who loved , her not ; of bit ter jealousy and of brpkea hearts ; 
of quarrels between friends ; of strife unto blood ; of a too 
late repentance ; and of death. I will not go over the history; 
some other time you may learn it ail. 

" Julian Moncrieff had one child, a daughter. That 
daughter lived, grew up to womanhood, and married Henri 
Laurent de Vautrey, the father of the individual of whom you 
question me. At présent I can tell you nothing more ; you 
hâve heard enough, I am sure, for one sitting, and Hubert lias 
been inquiring after you half a dozen times since I commencée!. 
Let us go and find him." 

My cousin arose ; while I was half stupefied at her, rapid 
narration, which although entirely new to me, did not .appear 
unfamiliar. But there was no room for farther remark, and as 
Hubert was not within call, I left Margaret and proçeeded 
toward the old tower, a spot where the young men staying at 
the castle usually congregated.when nothing more. agireeable 
called them elsewhere. Hère they were accustomed to jump, 
leap, pitch the bar, wrestle, fence, and go through every 
species of gymnastic exercise. On the présent occasion there 
were assembled several young men, friends of the MoncriefFs, 
and the sport went on with great spirit. A young hjghland 
laird seemed about to carry the day with the bar, which at 
the last throw had fallen full a foot beyond Hubert's . cast, 
though the latter was not willing to yield without auAther 
trial. At this moment, Yautrey was observed emerging. .froni 
a thick copse, and coming toward the old tower on his way to 
the castle followed by his servant. As he passed the spot, he 
cast toward us one of his most contemptuous looks. la so 
doirig, his eyes rested a moment on Hubert, who, netjtled 
perhaps at his late failure, was more ready to take offence 
than usual : " You are particularly gracious this morning, 
count," cried Hubert ; " I feel flattered by such a inark of, I 
may say, royal favour, that you should deign to pass so near us. 
Perhaps you will condescend still further, and consent to take 
your turn at the bar." 

" When I try my strength,.! prefer to sélect the. place and 
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opportunity ; and tlien my antagonists must be roén," roplied 
Vautrey, slowly. 

' ts Now by the bèst blood that ever ràn in your veins, or in 
any of your race, I will not bear such insolence ! " said Hubert. 
" Count Vautrey, what mean you by saying that your antag- 
onists must be men ? " x 

" Simply, that in âge, in temper, and in character, you are 
a boy, if you must know," retorted the other, coolly. 

" No more of this to me, count ! " said Hubert, in a changed 
tone, and with a great deal of dignity. " I hâve borne with 
you too long already, and were you twenty times the guest of 
my father, I woùld not hesitate to call you to an account." 

" Well, what do you wish ? " asked Yautrey, in an affected 
tone. 

"Wish!" sternly demanded Hubert. "Wish? I wish for 
satisfaction for repeated insults ; and after that is afforded, I 
désire that you would rid my father's house of your détestable 
présence." 

49 To the former, I suppose, there may be no objections," 
satd Vautrey ; " the latter may be more difficult of accom- 
pîishment." 

Frank now came forward, and taking lus brother by the 
arm, endeavoured to appease him. 

" Do not," he said, " forget the count's position with us. 
Bear with him, therefore, for that reason, if for no other. 
Count Vautrey, I appeal to you," continued Frank, " not to 
put my brother in a situation where his feelings as a man con- 
âict with the condnct due to a guest under our roof. In the 
absence of my father, I control ; and there must be no strife 
between you." 

"Who was the aggressor ?" replied Vautrey, sneeringly. 
" I do not meddle with the young man, but he must keep 
clear of my path, that's ail." So saying, he turned and went 
his way, 

" Brother," said Frank, " you bave been over-hasty in this 
matter. I regret it. Do, I beg of you, make amends by a 
considerate forbearance. Let us hâve no brawls while the 
earl is absent." 

" Be it so," answered Hubert, deliberately. " You are in 
the right. But we must not meet. My friends," he con- 
tinued ; addressing the young men near him, " which of y 
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will call me your guest for a few days, and thus relieve me 
from this dilemma ?" 

There was a most hearty response to this appeal from the 
lips of every one présent ; but the young Highland laird, who 
had corne ofF conqueror in the last trial of strength, insîstedon 
his right to a préférence. 

" Moncrieff," said he, " it is no weary way to Kilchurn 
Castle, and *t is mony a day sin* the banks of Loch Awe ha' 

seen us in company ; and — and my bluid is up, and I 

canna say more. I ken your position, my lad, but ye shalT na 
be bearded in your ain castle, your hands tied the while, and 
your true friends ganging their ain gait as if nothing had 
happened. By the tartan I wear, na 'ne shall control me, 
and 1*11 question nabody of what 1*11 do ; so y ou will gang 
with me ?" 

" This instant, Glen ! " cried Hubert ; " hère is my hand 
on it ; only let it suffice that I become your guest ; forget the 
cause, together with the prime mover in this matter," added 
he, fearing, from what the young laird said, that he intended 
to take up his quarrel : " corne, let us mount directîy." 

" Stay but a moment," answered Glenfinglas, for that was 
his name (called familiarly by his. companions " Glen "), " I 
hâve a little business at the castle, but 111 soon join ye." 

" Follow him, Hubert," said Frank, " and prevent farther 
scandai in the absence of our father." 

" It is of no use, Frank," said his brother. " You may try 
your hand if you like ; but Glen, with a generous, h ouest 
heart, is as obstinate as a goat. You can do nothing with him. 
I would rather undertake the count." 

"That will I never do!" said Frank, sternly, and in a 
tone which surprised us. " It is enough that I hâve inter- 
fered as my father's représentative, when interférence was a 
duty. 1 would still préserve peace, but not by asking a 
favour from him." 

"That may I, nevertheless," said I, "and without dis- 
honour ;" for I felt alarmed at the turn affaire were taking, 
not that I cared for Yautrey, but I apprehended danger in some 
way to the honest-hearted fellow who had so promptly stepped 
forward to cover a friend's insuit. So leaving the group — 
Glenfinglas had previously departed — I directed my steps 
owards the quarter where Yautrey was last seen, thinking thit 
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he might not hâve, entered the castle, in whîeh case I shouid 
meet him before the former would arrive. 

I was not nristaken. Among a clump of trees, in the rear 
of the castle, I discovered the count in close conférence with 
his servant, The conversation was carried on in a low tone, 
but was rather animated, at least on- the part of the latter. 
Dialiking to appear as having stolen upon them unawares, I 
pat myself in view as soon as possible. As I came up, the 
servant disappeared. Yautrey regarded me for a moment with 
surprise, but quickly regaining his ordinary sardonic manner, 
bowed stiffly, and looked as if he would ask, " Well, what is 
coming now ? " I spoke at once ; 

"Count Vautre/," said I, "we do not profess to be 
friends ; indeed, we are not ; but I hâve taken almost a friend's 
liberty in saying to you in a word, that a young laird, by 
name Glenfinglas, angered at what he considers an insuit from 
you to Hubert Moncrieff, is determined to seek you and make 
it a cause of quarrel. I hâve corne, unrequested by any per- 
son, to désire that, while you remain at Glencoe, you will 
avoid any encounter with him. This is ail I would say to 
Count Yautrey." 

While I was speaking, I could not discover that Vautrey's 
countenance changed a muscle. One of his habituai sneers 
played over his face as I concluded, and then he asked : 

"May I inquire the reason of Mr. Saint Leger's solicitude 
in such an affair?" 

" Because," I replied, " under the circumstances, it would 
prove particularly disagreeable to the Earl of Yenachoir, now 
absent, as well as to every member of his family." 

" And is that ail ? " said Yautrey. 

" Plainly, no," continued I, deliberately. "In the event 
of an encounter, I fear, for the honest-hearted Glenfinglas, 
your superior skill and expérience, in. the* use of deadly 
weapons." 

A grira smile played aoross Vautrey's features, showing 
that he acknowledged this doubtrul compliment, while my 
avowed anxiety for the young laird carried with it such an 
indifférence toward himself, that it filled his bosom with rage. 

" Boy ! " he exclaimed, " you hâve corne on a simple 
errand ; simple every way. I am no brawler. I seek not to 
quarrel on slight occasions, much less would I bicker v* 
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children. But let them beware how they put themselves in 
my way. I shall not turn aside ; they must, or be gored. And, 
William Henry Saint Léger," added Vautrey, coming close up 
to me, and speaking between his teeth, " you who assume to 
be more than the child you are, know that henceforth I will 
take you for what you wish to be considered — a man. You 
said that we were not friends. I say more than that. I tell 
you something you will hâve cause to remember your whole 
lifetime; therefore forget it not : We are enemies !" 

"Fool!" replied I, indignantly; "you forget that you 
are not practising a part to overawe some thick-skulled clown, 
or to astonish a young girl, grown romantic but not sensible. 
Bring your wares to a market where they will serve you." 

At this instant, and before Vautrey had an opportunity to 
reply, Glenfinglas came up, and in considérable haste ex- 
claimed : 

" Now, Saint Léger, if you anticipate me, it will na be 
the handsome thing, Count Vautrey, I ha' the honour to wish 
your lordship gude morning, and to say, 'sin my young friend 
Hubert Moncrieff is not at liberty to answer you as he would, 
I claim the privilège of standing in his place." 

"You may stand where it pleases you, sir," retorted 
Vautrey, sneeringly, " so long as you stand not in my light." 

"INa, na, count; you canna misunderstand me, and you 
shall na. I ask satisfaction of ye for the insuit which ye ha* 
given to Hubert. I ask it, and ye shall grant it." 

" Children, ail of you !" said Vautrey, impatiently, using 
his favourite term of opprobrium ; " I bave no cause for 
deadly quarrel with Hubert Moncrieff, and you I know not 
except as a stranger; therefore, beware how you put me at 
bay." 

Thus spoke Vautrey, evidently vexed at the serious corn* 
plexion matters were taking. He was doubtless astonished at 
Hubert's sudden outbreak. Knowing that he had borne so 
much, he had mistaken his character, and treated him really 
like a child. He gave Hubert no crédit for the considération 
which he really possessed, and he was consequently the more 
vexed by the incident at the old tower, which certainly took 
him by surprise ; although his imperturbable indifférence of 
v ad brought him thus far out of the difficulty. But 
new obstacle, in the shape of the honest and de* 
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termined, not to say obstinate, Glenfinglas. Although too 
scornful to admit it, Yautrey was nevertheless desirous to gefc 
off without further quarrel with the laird. The latter, on the 
other hand, began to mistake the eharacter of Yautrey. In- 
censed at his insulting manner, lie was ready to charge his désire* 
to avoid a rencontre to a lack of courage. He changed his- 
torié somewhat, as Vautrey concluded his last sentence, and 
said : — 

" I- dinna understand such excuses, count. In the high- 
lands they do not pass for ready siller. In a word, will ye 
gi'e me the honourable satisfaction I demand, standing in the 
place and stead of Hubert Moncrieff, or will y e not ? " 

" I recognise no right which you claim to represent young 
Moncrieff, and it will be time enough to answer you further 
when I am satisfied of it. I shall not say more at présent :" 
and with this, Vautrey turned to départ. 

Glenfinglas, doubly incensed by this response, stepped 
toward him, and laying his hand bghtly upon his shoulder, 
said, in a low tone : 

" I did na think Count Yautrey was a coward !" 

Bapid as lightning, Vautrey drew his dagger, which was* 
concealed under the folds of his vest ; rapid as lightning, and 
almost before Glenfinglas had uttered the last word, did the 
blade descend into his breast, and he fell at full length, car- 
ried down by the force of the blow. 

Âstounded as I was by the suddenness of the action, I 
sprang forward, and bent down over the prostrate youth. At 
the same moment Yautrey coolly drew his weapon from the 
wound. 

" An escape, after ail ! " he muttered ; " my hand is out. 
Six months ago my weapon would not hâve served me thus." 
Turaing to me, he added : " Kemember, young man, that I 
-was not the assailant ;" and disappeared among the trees. 

Glenfinglas had fainted. I immediately gave the alarm, 
and he was carried to the castle. On examination, it .was 
found that the blow was planted so as to penetrate the lungs, 
but was turned aside by a large buckle which the young laird 
wore, and which served him for various uses when sporting. 
It had served him now. The weapon of Vautrey had glanced 
from the outer edge of this buekle, making a deep though 
not dangerous wound in the breast and shoulder. 
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The wholehouse was in commotion. I related the oecur* 
renée calmly and minutely. The youth présent were for in- 
stant vengeance, but Frank and Hubert both interfered : 

" He shall leaye the castle," said they, " instantly ; but he 
must leave it unharmed, and without danger of harm, while 
in this vicinity." 

This was finally agreed to, and Frank went to earry the 
resolution into eifect. It was unnecessary ; Yautrey had left ; 
his servant remaining behind only long enottgh to announce 
his departure and secure his luggage. 

The day closed. It had been an eventful one to me* I 
had witnessed the strife of huinan passion ; I had myself 
participated ïn it ; I beheld upon how slight a cause blood 
■could flow ; and I trembled when I considered what my own 
thoughts had been; and how envenomed my own feelings 
had for the moment become ; and I niuraured, " Oh, my 
Father, are we made for this?" I could not control 
myself. I hastened to my chamber, and there, in its soli- 
tude, I prayed once more. It seemed as if I was launched 
upon life ; breakers were before and around me ; I could 
not reeede ; on, on I must go ; and again I prayed — and was 
comforted. 

Had I found abiding peace, or was it only the first recoil 
of the heart's émotion upon itself, before the untried world of 
strife on which it had entered ? Had Faith led me to prayer, 
or did Conscience, tremblingly alive to the realities of ex- 
istence, flutter like a scared bird, and seek to return its trust 
to God ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

Time went on. The young laird recovered slowly frotn the 
wound received from Vautrey, but a deeper wound rankled 
in his heart. The disgrâce of being struck to the earth by an 
antagonist, without the power of résistance, was the aH- 
absorbing idea which filled his mind. For myself, I was not 
versed in the code of honour, and could judge of an insult or 
an auront only by its natural effect upon my feelings. A 
cowardly and assassin-like attack upon my person I should 
*esisted as I would the assault of some dangerous brute ; 
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but to supposé that sueh an attack could bring with it insuit 
or disgrâce, seemed preposterous. Not so reasoned Glen- 
finglas. À true Highlander, he possessed the faults as well 
as the virtues of his race; one of the former was, never to 
forgive an injury : a supposed insuit was remembered even 
to the third and fourth génération. What a' straoge attri- 
bute ! Whenee did man dérive it ? Of a certainty not from 
God, his Creator. Hère was matter then for deadly feud for 
a oentury to corne, should the instruments survive to carry 
it on. 

The moment he was sufficiently recovered, Glenfinglas was 
conveyed to his home. The laird had a servant who usually 
attended him, a young, shy, wikldooking highland carie, 
named Donacha Mac Ian. He belonged to a roving robber 
clan which had for years infested the vicinity of Glenooe, and 
became, by their numerous déprédations, a constant source 
of terror to both highland and lowland, until the Duke of 
Ârgyle, under commission from the crown, undertook their 
extirpation. This was carried out almost to the letter. The 
clan was surprised while reposing in fancied security in one 
of their most secluded fastnesses. This retreat had been dis- 
covered by the capture of one of their women, who by threats 
of instant destruction if she did not diselose the place where 
her people were secreted, and by the promise that her own 
life and that of her child should be spared if she would point 
it out, was prevailed upon to betray it. Glenfinglas, then not 
much more than a boy, had accompanied his father on the 
expédition, and was présent when the woman bargaimed for 
the life of her child. The assault was made and the surprise 
most successful. The devoted clan, eut off from ail means 
of escape, their weapons having been first secured, were 
massaered without the power of résistance. Three or four 
of the assailants aeoompanied Jean Mac Ian (for that was her 
naine) to protect her boy from the gênerai slaughter. They 
did not find the lad in the spot where his mother had left 
him, and almost, frantio with appréhension, she flew from place 
to place, urging the men to follow her. Young Glenfinglas, 
who had joined the party, was the only one who felt suffi- 
ciently interested in her fate, or that of the child, to keeppace 
with her. Of a nature somewhat sluggish, he was energetic 
and daring when roused into action. At length, Jean Mae 
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Ian discovered her son at a distance, surrounded by scveral 
of Argyle's men, who having driven the lad from one retreat 
ta another, were amusing themselves, before putting him to 
death, with aiming at him rapid blows and thrusts with knife 
and broadsword, in order to witness his singular dexterity in 
avoiding them: The poor boy was unarmed, and almost 
naked; ho had retreated to the angle of a rock, where he 
stood penned up by his assailants, now turning adroitly to 
one side, now bending dexterously to the other, as successive 
thrusts were made, while his eyes flashed that peculiar fire 
which is produced only by the feeling of intense and deadly 
hâte, coupled with mortal despair and desperation. Tired 
of the sport, the soldiers were about to despatch their victim, 
when the frantic mother burst through them, and casting her 
arms around the boy, sunk senseless at his side. Glenfinglas 
came up a moment after, and just in timeto save both mother 
and son. Turning aside their weapons, he exclaimed in a 
fierce tone : " Ye fause cullions ! is this the way to keep faith 
and obey orders ? Ye cowardly knaves, to be torturing ane of 
your ain kin as if he were a wild beast, just in a word like the 
bluidy thieving karnes ye come out against ! The lad is safe 
by MacCallum More's order ; an' he were not, ye suld ha' pit 
him to death like braw men, and not torture him like brute 
beasts." 

It is most probable that the remonstrance of the stripling 
would hâve been wasted on the fierce highlanders, now be- 
come excited by strife and bloodshed, had not Argyle's name 
been mentioned ; as it was, they desisted sullenly from further 
prosecuting their cruel sport, and left the ground, after re- 
marking that " it wadna be mickle gude to keep the skeen 
frae the hause of siccan a skellum." It would hâve been in- 
human to hâve left the poor wretches to the chances of further 
violence ; so the youth resolved to continue his protection ; 
he took them under his charge, and finally brought them to 
Kilchurn Gastle. Hère the woman died in about a twelve- 
month ; enjoining upon her son, who had not in the least 
changed from the wild untamed savage he at first appeared, 
to be always devoted and leal to the house of Œenfinglas, and 
especially to the cause of the young laird, who had saved his 
own and his mother's life. The boy listened with heedful 
attention to ail that she said, and ne ver left her until her eyea 
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were closed in death. Not a tear did he ahed, not a sigh es- 
caped hioi ; but that same night Donacha Mac Ian left the 
castle and was not seen again for more than a week. When 
he. did return, he was emaciated and haggard, and in the last 
state of destitution : his clothes were nearly torn offfrom his 
body ; and his hair, always in frightful disorder, looked more 
frightful than ever. On Seing questioned about his absence, 
he only exclaimed "The worriecow ! — the wraith !" and avoided 
ail farther explanation. 

The fact doubtless was, that Donacha, overcome by his 
passipnate grief at the loss of his only surviving relative, and 
not wishing to give vent to it in the présence of others, had 
fled into the wilderness, where for a tiuie he was in a state of 
frenzy akin to madness. No.further notice was ever taken of 
this strange incident, and the lad soon recovered from the 
effects of it. He now attached himself to his young master 
after the most devoted manner. Tierce and vindictive in his 
passions, the latter could always curb and control him at will; 
but to every one else he was the same wild savage as at first. 
As the young laird grew up, he began to hâve a pride in the 
relation which subsisted between Donacha and himself. He 
had beside a real affection for the lad, for never had he swerved 
in his dévotion, or proved recréant in moments of péril. More 
than once had he saved the life of his master by freely peril- 
ing his own. He would endure fatigue, hunger, privation of 
every- kind, in his service, while he continued wild and intract- 
able in every other respect. The above account I obtained 
from Hubert Moncrieff, who narrated it to me as I hâve now 
written it. 

On the day when Glenfinglas was struck down by Vautrey, 
Donacha had accompanied his master to Glencoe. I remem- 
ber to hâve seen him near the old tower while the sport was 
going on, and he must hâve heard what passed between Yau- 
trey and the Moncrieffs. He left the ground at the same time 
that, Glenfinglas started to find the count, and no one saw him 
afterward. He came not to render his master any assistance, 
neither did he return to Kilchurn Castle. The supposed dé- 
fection of this strange but faithful adhèrent was a source of 
deep mortification to the young man, and preyed strongly on 
his mind during his illness. Suspicion would at times whis- 
per that Donacha was aftcr ail a traitor, and in some way 
lcagucd with Yautrey or his servant; but as there was no- 
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tbing reasonable in so idle a supposition, it was not long enter- 
tained. Again the thought would occur that Donaoha might 
hâve fallen in attempting to revenge the supposed death of his 
laird, but this seemed hardly possible, considering his extra- 
ordinary strength and agility; besides, no one could tell 
whether Donacha knew of his master's hurt, as he was not 
seen near hitn at the time. The matter remained in mystery, 
and some time after, upon inquiring if anything had been heard 
about the fugitive, I was told, that although search had been 
made, and the most diligent inquiry instituted, no trace 
could be found of him, and nô due to explain his absence 
could be discovered. 

Ella Moncrieff — Thou wert indeed a bright and beau- 
tiful création ! Looking back, as I do now, over eight years 
of existence ; years, some of which seem to hâve been âges ; 
for duration of life is measured by events, and not by minutes- 
and hours, as some suppose — looking baek, I say, over ail thèse, 
I call thee still as I hâve written it, " bright and beautifull" 
Thou hadst more of soûl than to an ordinary observer would 
be apparent ; thou hadst somewhat less than should satisfy a 
deep, fond, manly heart. Yet that thou hadst less, proved 
perchance thy safety. 

I hardly know why I hâve paused to con over thèse hidden 
memories. It was a natural outburst, and I did not restrain it» 

A few more weeks elapsed : my stay at Glencoe could not 
be much further prolonged. After Vautrey's disappearanee, 
everthing went on delightfully. The earl returned, and seemed 
greatly relieved both that Yautrey had taken his departure, 
and that Q-lenfinglas was convalescent. Ella and myself be- 
came moreintimate ; for a few days, to be sure, she was quite 
distant, but I soon succeeded in restoring her to good humour, 
Now that the count was gone, and not likely to corne back, I 
took the liberty of telling Ella my opinion of him with great 
frankness. 

" Cousin William," said Ella, when I had finîshed, " I agrée 
with you in ail that you say. I believe that you are among* 
the few who know Count Vautrey, so far as hecan be knowxu 
You were angry with me — nay, do not deny it — because I 
seemed not to heed your warning ; but I told you (hâve you 
forgotten it, and how abruptly you ran away from me just as 
I was about to confess ail ?) yes, I told you, cousin, that you 
lid not know me/' 
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u And surely," mterrupted I, " you hâve afforded me very 
little opportanity to improve the acquaintance duriog my stay 
at Glencoe !" 

" Not so fest, Mr. William," retorted my cousin : u suppose 
I should now make you acquainted, in one grand tesson, with 
more than you eould hâve learned by constant intercourse îot 
the past six weeks, woukl not that be rnaking an honourable 
jftnend?" 

" Alas ! not quite," I answered ; " who oan restore to me 
the loss of that same intercourse you speak of ? Not Count 
Vautrey, of a certainty." 

" A truce to farther jesting," said Ella ; " let me try to be 
serions. Of late it has not been so dftficult a task as fbrmerly. 
You were kind, very kind, to speak to me as you did, and I 
was wayward, very wayward, to receive what you said so 
unhandsomely ; not that I doubted the goodness of your mo- 
tives; not that I believed Count Yautrey to be a true man ; 
no, no; how can I express what I wish to say? how ean I 
explain to you why I should, knowing him to be false and 
hollow-hearted, permit him to be so much in my society, and 
allow his assiduous attentions ? William Saint Léger, hâve 
you never read, in descriptions of the wonders of the East, 
of a serpent with glossy satin coat, strange lustrous eyes, with 
double tongue, euriously forked, that shot out ever and anon 
like lambent flame ; a serpent cold and glassy, deceitful and 
treaeherous, which, in very wantonness — caring not for food 
— seeks the place where the singing birds rear ttieir young ; 
and first lying quiet and motionless, then gently rearing its 
head till its présence is pereeived, then swaying from side to 
side its bright shining crest, as the poor bird Aies round and 
round in giddy ciroles, now uttering faint cries, now appa- 
rently attempting to dart off in another direction, but forced 
still round, and round, and round, nearer and nearer to the 
fatal centre, until at last the poor créature falls fluttering into 
the very fangs of her tormentor ? You hâve read of this ? s * 
exclaimed Ella, with nervous émotion ; "how to the very life,. 
how exact the similarity between this Yautrey and that same 
serpent ! I can compare him to nothing else. Do not inter- 
rupt me," she added, as I was about to speak, " till I hâve 
said ail I was going to say, and then we wiil hâve done with 
the subject. You saw, I am sure, that I was not ingenuous 
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with you ; you saw tliat, with an air of candour, I was not 
really candid. When Yautrey first came to G-loncoe, he 
seemed to sélect me as an object of his attentions. From the 
very first — what word can I use ? not hâte, nor dread, nor 
fear, nor loathing ; none of thèse ; but I felt a as it were, an 
* instinctive inner shuddering at his présence, as if he were 
«orne lost malignant spirit, going to and fro upon the earth, 
to mock and sneer at poor humanity. And yet he was always 
£0 courteous, so polite and civil, so interesting, nay fascinat- 
ing, when he strove to engage the attention, that it was im- 
possible to resist his influence. But, while I laboured under 
the charm, I was not deceived. Like the wretch who, op- 
pressed with horrible visions in the night, has yet a drearay 
consciousness that he does but dream, and that when he 
wakes, ail will be well again ; so I, thoagh I was charmed, 
yet still abhorred, and felt a consciousness that I should one 
<lay be freed from the baleful influence. Surely, surely, some 
evil spirit has possession of that man ; for it was not what he 
said to me, it was not his manner, it was not he himself that 
produced this fearful impression, for in his conversation therc 
was nothing directly exceptionable ; his manner was always 
decorous, and so was his speech. It was the atmosphère of 
his présence that disturbed and poisoned ail. Do you under- 
«tand me, William?" continued the young girl. "I know 
you understand me ; for you hâve read this man aright. I 
feel freer and happier now that I hâve told you this. Thank 
God ! he has left us; and yet, if he should return, it scems to 
me that I should again be charmed — again become a victim." 

" Fear it not, dear Ella," said I, with earnestness; "you are 
safe. Believe me, I had little fear for you ; yet I could not 
refrain from a word of caution; and while I admit that 
Yautrey is still a mystery to me, I am sure that so far as I 
hâve spoken, I hâve not mistaken him. In this you cor- 
roborate me. Now I feel that we are indeed better ac- 
quainted." 

" And now I feel," said Ella, " that you are beginning to 
know me." 

How buoyant were my spirits when I left my cousin, after 

the foregoing interview ! How did my young heart throb 

with renewed joy ! And wherefore ? Why did my pulso 

"ûcken; why did my raind become animât ed by a thousand 
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oheering thoughts as I leffc her présence ? We had only an 
explanation — nothing more. And although I hâve put down 
but little of what was said, still it went simply to the better 
tmderstanding of each other. There is something in the 
iovely grâces of.early womanhood, that partakes of ail that is 
désirable on this earth. I mean not the influence of a direct 
passion : to the lover I know that everything wears a charmed 
aspect. But I was no lover. Ella, in this way, cared not 
for me. Yet there was confidence between us ; two youthful 
soûls, believing in each other. What were âges of plodding, 
calculating, dusty existence, compared with the golden moments 
which I then enjoyed ? Just, too, before I expected to leave 
Glencoe, my real happiness was commencing. Is it not always 
so? Just when blind man imagines that he has secured 
Borne certain lease of joy, the curse — alas, " not cause] ess" — 
cometh, and he is misérable. Would this be so were God his 
Friend ? 

I heard frequently from England during my stay in tho 
hxghlands; each succeeding letter was read with increased 
pleasure. I began to value the privilèges and enjoyments of 
home, in conséquence of my temporary absence from them. 
Everything about Bertold Castîe was regarded with new 
mterest, and the slightest occurrence was charged with un- 
usual importance. From my brother I did not hear directly, 
but the accounts of him received through my mother awoke 
in my breast something like a spirit of émulation. I felt that 
I was little else than an idle dreamer ; but what could a youth 
of sixteen do ? This question I asked myself over and over? 
again. Too young for action, certainly, and for that matter, 
not sufïiciently educated for practical effort ; the préparation 
itself seemed but drivelling work. " Préparation for what? '" 
I would ask ; and then Destiny, with her pale face, seemed to 
whisper, " Thy labour shall cometo naught !" 

Besides, I could not think of entering upon any of thé 
Customary pursuits of the world. Political life had no charma 
for me, for I dreaded to bring its unhallowed intrigues înto 
collision with my moral sensé. The law, as a profession, l 
abhorred, because I perceived, that while it sharnened men'a 
minds to a wonderful acuteness, it narrowed their intellects, 
after a peculiar manner, until no universality remaîned. 
was too conscientious to quarter myself on the church, so long 

6 
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as I could lay no claim to a religious character. A military 
life I detested more than ail. Yet I was a younger son ; and 
although my fortune, in rîght of my mother, would ultimately 
be ample, and while I knew my father to be just toward his 
children, still I must résolve on some course. I always strug- 
gled against the doctrine of fatality. But I felt that without 
some direct purpose in view, circumstances would control me 
instead of being controlled by me. Again I pondered over 
the business of humanity, inquiring what man was made for ? 
Was it for political intrigue and chicanery — for intricate, 
ocute, but belittling spécial pleading — for dishonest peculation 
from the church — for war and bloodshed ? For none of thèse, 
assuredly. Then was he made for seclusion ; to ait and think 
and wonder and be still, or to labour and delve and toil like 
beasts of burden ? And if either, cui bono ? One généra- 
tion succeeds another, each teaching its successor the tricks 
and the devices current in the world, while everything is 
managed badly enough. 

Such were my, rêveries, as I anxiously stole away from 
observation, and seated myself in my chamber, in view of the 
lofty peaks which frowned down upon the castle. The solemn 
présence of the old hills, so still, so awful in their repose, 
must hâve had no small influence upon my sensitive spirit. 
Yet while I felt a determined répugnance to enter upon any 
course which did not commend itself to my conscience, I was 
fast coming to the conclusion that there was no work for 
man upon earth suited to his true desires and his true capa- 
cities. Desiring to pursue a right course, I was insensibly 
losing ail native benevolence of feeling, and giving way to a 
morbid spirit of fault-finding with the affairs of the world. 
This made me intellectually selfish, and eut me ofF from a 
Jiappy communion with my fellows. 

I am now chronicling my feelings as they were when I was 
about to leave Glencoe. Bear with me patiently as I put 
down thèse apparently unimportant changes in my inner life. 
I trust that before I close I shall be able to furniah an in- 
structive lesson. And let me now say to those who may 
hâve followed me thus far, in hopes that my dry détail might 
lead ultimately into a flowery land of romantic fiction, that 
they are sure to be disappointed ; and unless they can find 
znatter of interest in this very détail; having in view my ulti- 
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mate object, we had better part company hère, instead of 
voyaghig on together, with the certain prospect of disappointr 
ment in the end. 

I had concluded my visit, and was busy packing my port- 
manteau for my retorn to England. Having emptied its con- 
tents, I was proceeding to assort them, when my eye lighted 
upon a small package, which till now had been overlooked. 
I took it up. It was the parcel handed me by Àunt Alice 
when I left Bertold Castle, and which had entirely escaped 
my recollection. Upon the outside my name was written as 
follows : — 

" William Henry, 

" Youngest Sony Saint Léger." 

I opened the package : I came to envelope after envelope, but 
discovered nothing save blank paper. At length I found an 
enclosure, which read : — 

" My chUd, deliver thèse as directed" 

I rapidly unrolled the parcel, till a small but massive ring 
of gold, curiously wrought, dropped out. I found that the 
cover which enclosed it was addressed : — 

" To the Wœdallah of St. Kilda, 

" Thèse ! " 

This was the last enclosure, and was unsealed. I took the 
liberty of seeing its contents, for the exterior certainly gave 
no clue by which I could ascertain the object of the writer, or 
the destination of the parcel with which I was entrusted. So 
I opened the last envelope and read thèse words : — 

" To dweller on the Océan Rock 
Where the storm-sprite rages, bat harms he not 

The Wœdallah! 

44 His heart is lone, his mind is free, 
Patient, he sits and waits his destiny: 

The Wœdallah I" 

On the other side I read : — 

" This too is a Saint Léger ; reoeive him, 
Bat poison not his soûl, for it may not be." 

I stood contemplating thèse singular and apparently inco- 
hérent sentences in utter astonishment. Although I was ready 
to expect from Aunt Alice something strange and uncommon, 
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I could not fathom this to me inexplicable jargon. u Aunt 
Alice is certainly crazed," I exclàimed ; " and yet there is 
something in thèse Unes which puts my brain upon the whirl* 
St. Kilda — The Hébrides! I hâve it! Hère hâve I been 
nearly three months in their very neighbourhood, without 
giving them a thought ! England sees not me till I hâve seen 
those storm-isles of the océan ! " 

Without farther reflection I ran down to the court-yard 
where I had left Hubert shortly before, half angry because, as 
he said, I insisted on leaving Glencoe so soon. "Ho! 
Hubert ! " I shouted, " what say y ou to the grand tour of 
the Hébrides ? I hâve made up my mind. I set off to- 
morrow morning. Go with me you must, and we shall want 
Christie for helmsman." 

Hubert looked at me for an instant, as if he was not quite 
positive whether I was jesting or beside myself. He soon 
discovered that I was neither, and believing that a suddett 
enthusiasm possessed me for a wild and romantic excursion, 
he whirled himself round three times, clapped bis hands, 
struck me heartily on the shoulder, and, when he could find 
Weath, exclàimed, " Glorious ! We are off on the instant t 
Grand idea ! capital thought ! How did it come into yonr 
head? We will get ready at once. But myfather?" said 
Hubert, stopping short ; " I fear he will not consent to it." 

" I will answer that he will/' said I ; " pray go and ask 
Jhim directly." 

In a few minutes he rèturned with a joyful countenance, 
saying that the earl, so far from making any objection to the 
proposed excursion, expressed his approbation of it, as evincïng 
a love of hardy adventure, which he did not like to "see 
altogetherlaid aside, in the happy change of the times from 
disturbed to peaceful. The freedom of Scotland had often 
dépend ed, the earl remarked, upon her wild mountain fast- 
nesses and the rude islands which formed part of her territory. 
In his day, the youth boasted of their skill in navigating the 
perilous channels between thèse islands : he had himself twîce 
narrowly escaped with his life, in passing the dangerous strait 
of Corryvrekan ; u and doubtless thought it proper," added 
Hubert, " that his younger son should be exposed to a similar 
ordeal. But," continued he, " I am no novice at channel- 
v sailing, to say nothing of my dexterity in a whirlpool ; for 
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rwhat with fréquent passages between Mull and Skye, with an 
«occasional visit to Coll and Muck Island, together with a 
pretty intimate acquain tance with the storms that are always 
.howling about Islay and Jura, I count myself (Christie being 
présent to aid and abet) something more than a mère fresh- 
water sailor." 

What a bustle did we create during the day in our prépa- 
rations ! Old Christie was summoned to a confidential con- 
férence. I hâve already spoken of this vétéran. In âge he 
.was nearly fifty, though his hardy frame, his alert step, and 
the quick glance of his eye, told of one in the very prime of 
physical existence. His beard was, however, somewhat 
grizzled, the only revenge Time seemed to hâve taken upon 
,him. In person lie was tall, bony, and muscular, with not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh to encumber him. He was a sort of 
major-domo at the castle, in conséquence of his long expé- 
rience, well-tried fidelity, and great good nature. He was 
,born at Glencoe, and was, if I mistake not, foster-brother of 
the earl. He had always been near his person, had accom- 
panied him abroad, and had served him in cases of extremity. 
As the young jnen grew up, Christie seemed to renew his 
youth, and entered into ail their sports with as genuine a zesfc 
as if he was of their own âge ; they, by the way, always de- 
ferriog to him, in matters of practical expediency. In this 
way Christie would often make excursions with them to the 
neighbouring islands to hunt, fish, or explore, " it being very 
necessary," as he would remark, " that the éducation of the 
puir lads suldna be quite negleckit ; for wha could tell what 
mightna just happen ony time y et ?" The earl, it would seem, 
tacitly approved of Christie's reasoning ; he certainly made no 
objection to it ; so that the young men were initiated into ail 
the hardy exercises of their race. 

The summons for Christie was shortly followed by the ap- 
pearance of the old fellow himself, who had no sooner en- 
tered the room than he was seized by Hubert, who, after 
ineffectually endeavouring to give him a whirl round (a fami- 
liarity exercised toward no other servant), shouted merrily : 
41 Kouse yourself, my old lad ! Did you know that you are 
getting so rusty that the earl has ordered you banished from 
Glencoe, and I am commissioned to see the order put into 
exécution ? You hâve till day-break to-morrow morning to 
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make ready. So lose no time ; off we must go, ï am to be 
along, for fear you will be stealing back before your time 
isupP 

During this edifying discourse, the old man stood regard- 
ing the youth very much as an old, sagacious, and well-trained 
mastiff watches the pranks of a favourite young dog who is 
cutting gambols around him, and although well pleased with 
the capers, is hardly willing that his own dignity should be 
entrenched upon by them. When Hubert, therefore, paused 
for breath, Christie very coolly turned up his gray eyes, ex- 
claiming : — 

" What's in the wind noo ?" " Pshaw, Christie ! don't af- 
fect so much indifférence, when you know you are crazy for a 
scamper of some kind ;" and thereupon Hubert proceeded to 
give the détail of the proposed excursion, which comprised a 
visit to some of the adjacent islands, and afterward a bcM 
stretch out as far as St. Kilda, the most remote of the 
Hébrides. t€ And now, Christie, you know ail about it ; keep 
our plans secret. We hâve the earl's permission, remember; 
we shall leave everything to you. We can expect nothing fit 
to eat after leaving Skye, so see that you lay in a good stock 
of small stores, and — " 

" But, Master Hubert," interrupted Christie, "I dinna ken 
an' I can be spared just noo at the castle, and ye ken weel I 
am getting just ower auld for the like o' this. I wadna mind 
to ferry ye over to Skye, but when ye talk about St. Kilda, it 
is quite anither thing, yé suld mind ; for I wadna care to catch 
a blast o* the hurricane outside o' Lewis." 

Christie's countenance, during this harangue, would hâve 
been a model for a painter. From the first, I perceived that 
he was only practising upon Hubert in return for his speech ; 
and to see the old fellow's endeavour to assume an expression 
which was so unnatural, was ludicrous enough. Hubert, on 
the contrary, at first mistook it, and was about to express his 
impatience and astonishment at such an extraordinary disckv- 
sure, when a humorous twinkle of Christie's eye explained 
matters in an instant, and Hubert was himself again. " Àh, 
Christie," said he, c< you are the true meta], after ail, but—** 
Christie hère eut off ail further superfluous discourse by in- 
sisting that we should proceed to business. First, a plan 
nust be drawn up, to be followed explicitly ; then a consul- 
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tation about the craft we should go in, and who to sélect 
for the crew. The first was soon settled ; about the second 
there was more difficulty. Donald MacCae's fishing smack, 
(belonging to the earl,) was not quite the thing, in Christie's 
opinion; "she was ower wet in a gale of wind," though that 
was not to be minded, but she was withal a lubberly sailer. 
The earl's new yacht would do for a trip to Mull in fair 
weather, and poorly enough at that ; — it had been ordered 
without taking Christie's opinion on the subject. Finally, 
Donald Lairg's craft was selected as best qualified to perfonn 
ail the offices required ; but Christie feared tlfat Donald was 
not yet home from the herring croise ; he would send down 
to the loch and see. 

After long hésitation, and after discussing with himself 
the merits of the various retainers about the castle, for the 
purposes of our enterprise, Christie finally made choice of 
two brothers, Hugh and Àleck MacDonald, as most compé- 
tent to do duty in it. Thèse two he insisted would be quite 
sufficient, and more would only be in the way. We ascer- 
tained that Donald Lairg had fortunately returned ; where- 
upon Christie took leave, to see that the craft was well pro- 
vided, and her ballast properly stowed. Next, fowling-pieces, 
pistols, bows-and-arrows, and fishing gear of every des- 
cription were put in order, and an abundant supply of every- 
thing that was deemed needful, made ready. We kept the 
house quite in an uproar. Both Margaret and Ella entered 
most actively into our préparations, and did much to aid them. 
Frank was not at the castle ; he was spending a few days 
with G-lenfinglas, who had quite recovered from the effects of 
his late wound. 

The morning was fair. I was first up. For it was scarcely 
daybreak when I threw open the window looking toward the 
mountain, and let the cool air breathe through the room. A 
heavy fog covered the summit, which was now slowly dispers- 
ing before the light just dawning in the east. Presently I 
heard the noise of some one in the court-yard ; and going 
down, I saw Christie busy in getting together what we were 
to take on our voyage. He was alone, and I watched him a 
few moments unperceived. He was whistling a stirring high- 
land air, while he worked away with ail the glee of a lad of 
fourteen,. who had broken from school. " A plague on the 
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lazy loons!" muttered he, after awhile; "111 just gie thesh 
another call." So saying, he ran past wbere I was standing, 
almost overturning me in his hurry, and I soon heard him 
ahouting, " Hugh ! Âleck — Aleck ! Hugh ! " accompanied 
with various expletives which should hâve aroused the Seven 
Sleepers themselves, had they been so forcibly addressed. 
Hubert soon inade his appearance, and everything was got 
ready. We sat down to an early breakfast, where we met the 
young ladies only, and having received their kindest wishes 
for a pleasant excursion, we left the castle. 

Proceedingtto the loch, at no great distance, wefound the 
men ready to get under way. We had a pleasant breeze 
from the north, and sailed rapidly down the frith till we 
made the coast of Mull ; then, changing our course, we stood 
to the northward and westward, intending to land at Skye. 
This was my first expérience at sea, and everything was new 
and strange to me ; but the effect was salutary ; a world 
seemed opening before me, of a new but not unweleome 
création, Shut out from the pleasures, the enjoyments, the 
occupations of earth, the mind undergoes a distinct change. 
It discovers that its former classes of ideas were not absolutely 
essential, for new images crowd upon it, new thoughts take 
possession of it, while new feelings characterise the heart. I 
felt that I was still in a transition state. But for the first time, 
almost in my whole life, I felt my soûl enlarge. 

My curiosity was also active. I had not betrayed my 
secret to Hubert ; for some reason I felt disinclined to do 
it. So impatient was I to reach St. Kilda, that I would will- 
ingly hâve focegone a visit to the intermediate islands, but 
I did not care to urge this ; so I could only revolve in my 
mind the curious incident of the package intrusted to me by 
Aunt Alice, and the more curious character of its contents. 
Something I was sure awaited me in that island. The im- 
pression was too strong to be shaken off. So I nursed it the 
more carefully. 

" Wœdallah ! Wœdallah ! Hubert," said I, rousing myself 

m the rêverie, " what is the meaning of Wœdallah ?" 

' Wœdallah ? I am sure I cannot tell. I never heard 

"»rd before. Pray where did you pick it up, and what 

>s you to be mumbling it over now ?" answered my 

" Up with the helm, Christie, and let us speak that 
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ftsberman. I will wager that we overhaul him in half ait 
hour. Now we hâve her in a line, keep her so. Corne, Saint 
Léger, no more moping. Wait till we reach St. Kilda, and 
then ask the old Norsewoman, if sfae is still alive, about that 
unintelligible word. She can tell you, I doubt not." 
u I hope so,'' replied I, musingly." 



CHÀPTER VII. 

Our voyage was full of those incidents which youth most 
love; exciting incidents, quickly succeeding each other, of 
novel character, qui te out of the coramon course : healthful» 
heart-stirring incidents ; serving to break up old associations, 
oausing the mind to form new estimâtes of everything; in 
short, eftecting such an essential cliange in ail the feelings, 
that it seemed an entire change of being. The strange 
appearance of things in the différent islands at which we 
touched ; the singuïar manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants ; their isolated position with respect to ail the world, and 
our own isolated position with respect to them, gave 
additional interest to our voyage. Then came the storm and 
the hurricane (for it rarely only stormed there), around those 
bleak, wild, surf-beaten landmarks, where tempests prevail 
continually. 

But as I am not writing a book of travels, or a geo- 
graphical history, or a tour of any sort, I shall not départ 
from the plan I hâve adopted, although I might dévote 
jnany pages to a description of ail that we saw and heard 
in the Hébrides. Possessing in my eyes, as I hâve before 
mentioned, so much of interest, it is with the more difficulty 
that I repress the désire to copy from my journaj a full 
aocount of this excursion. But I will repress it; for if I 
-allow myself to deviate from my course at this stage of the 
narrative, I shall find more abundant excuse for a like dévia- 
tion at every succeeding stage. 

After a short stay at Skye, we steered for the range of 
ooast called the Long Island, and touched at Harris, in order 
to see the " steward," a name given to the proprietor of St. 
Kilda, or rather to the lessee of the proprietor, who is always 
bis near relative. Mr. Alexander MacLeod was at that 
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time the steward. We found hîm in a strange mixture of 
many excellent qualities, with many whimsicai peculiarities. 
He was a highland gentleman, naturally of agreeable man~ 
ners, exceedingly polite and honest-hearted ; but from being 
almost always surrounded by inferiors, he had become some- 
what arbitrary, soraewhat impatient, and not a little con- 
ceited. His pride of birth was excessive, and equalled only 
by his pride of territory, which consisted of a bleak unfruitful 
island, some five or six miles in circumference, and several 
large rocks contiguous thereto. This feeling of territorial 
aggrandisement had made Mr. Âlexander MacLeod an anti- 
quary : he gave abundant proof of this whenever he could 
find a listener. Shut out from the world, excepting always 
an annual visit to his cousin the " proprietor" at Edinburgh, 
it was little wonder that he had acquired habits unavoidable 
to his manner of life ; but thèse could not abridge a particle 
of his overflowing hospitality. Corning as we did from the 
household of the Earl of Venachoir, to whom the " steward" 
was well-known, there was an additional incentive on his part 
to receive us with a cordial welcome. When, however, we 
told him that the object of our présent voyage included a 
visit to St. Kilda, Mr. Alexander MacLeod looked serious ; 
then he shook his head; but at last he smiled, and after that 
he spoke : — 

" Are you resolved on this, young gentlemen ? for if ye 
are, it wiil be useless to attempt to discourage you by telling 
the dangers of such a trip at this season. It will be only 
adding fuel to the flame, for I know the stuff such lads are 
made of. Just one look at ye tells the story. But I am sorry 
you had not corne six weeks earlier, so that we could hâve 
taken you in the large boat. I make but one visit to the 
island during the year, and that is in the summer ; indeed, 
we consider St. Kilda inaccessible at any other season. You 
are, I trust, still in time, but the September hurricanes are 
brewing ; and believe me/' he added, seriously, " no craft 
fashioned by man can encounter them and live." 

Seeing that we were determined, the steward did not 
attempt further to discourage us ; but insisted that as the 
weather was unpropitious, we should become his guests for 
two or three days, when the moon would change, and in ail 
wobabiiity we should hâve a more favourable opportunifcy to 
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put to sea. We accepted the kind invitation, and took up ouf 
quarters at Mr. Alexander MacLeod's house. We spent the 
time principally in listeningto the account given by that gentle- 
man of the islands adjacent, and the character of their various 
inhabitants. The steward's conversation, although savouring 
of the peculiarities of his character, was in the main exceed- 
ingly interesting. I must except, however, his long and 
wearisome genealogical disq Visitions, and his never-ending 
discussions (with himself ) about the original peopling of the 
islands; although the steward sometimes, fearing he was 
carrying his assumption of royaity a little too far, would be 
pleased to say, with a sort of affected candour, that " to be 
sure his kingdom of St. Kilda and its dependencies afforded 
him but a barren sceptre, still the inhabitants looked to him 
for protection, and he was bound to afford it, even as his 
fathers had done for centuries." I did not exactly under- 
stand the nature of the protection alluded to by the steward, 
who never, as I coukL learn, visited his dominions except to 
collect his rents. Still I did not venture to ask an explana- 
tion, but chose rather to lead him on to topics about whioh I 
had more curiosity to hear. To my inquiries about St. 
Kilda, or, as the steward usually called it, Hirta, his replies 
were full and sensible. 

'• You will find," he observed, M that island to be one of 
the greatest curiosities in the known world ; ay, or in the 
unknown. Its situation, the situation of its inhabitants, and 
their peculiar customs, should make it an object of attention 
to eivilised man. Notwithstanding," continued Mr. Alexander 
MacLeod, waxing warm, " I do not believe there is one person 
in a thousand in Great Britain who knows of its existence. 
Two hundred years hâve our family been in possession of 
Hirta; and those two centuries, which hâve marked their 
history so impressively upon ail the world besides, hâve left 
untouched the rocks and islands of the Deucaiedonian." 

Pereeiving that the steward' s heart was in the matter, I 
ventured one question after another hoping at last to get a 
satisfactory solution of the mysterious inscription upon the 
package with whioh I was entrusted. " Of late years," con- 
tinued the steward, " * The Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge' had, with his consent and assistance, annuaily sent 
a missionary to Hirta, for the purpose of giving the people 
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gênerai instruction, and especially to afford them the privî» 
lege of listening from week to week to the living preacher. 
The présent missionary, Mr. David Cantyre, was now on the 
island, a good and zealous raan, labouring with great earnest- 
ness, and, as he believed, with excellent success. The entire 
population of the island was only about ninety — a little coni- 
munity of honest, simple-hearted créatures, obtaining a bare 
subsistence by the most hazardous exposure ; encountering 
danger with a fearless intrepidity ; exhibiting in their forti- 
tude, their persévérance, and their contempt of danger, ail 
that is manly and heroic in character." After the steward 
had exhausted the topic upon which he was descanting with 
so much enthusiasm, I ventured to inquire if there was any 
local government in the island. 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Àlexander MacLeod, slightly 
drawing himself up, " I hâve delegated no authority to any 
one. The islanders form one community ; they hâve one re- 
ligion ; are devout, observe the sabbath, live harmoniously 
together, hâve very few wants, and such only as théy are 
themselves capable of supplying." 

I gained nothing by this last response, but I was deter- 
mined to persévère, so, after speaking on various topics, I 
gradually reached the subject of ancient names and titles, 
putting myself, by way of encouragement, in the attitude of 
an attentive listener. But I had not calculated upon so des- 
perate an attack upon my patience. I was corapelled to un- 
dergo an inÛiction which lasted, it seemed to me, the best part 
of the day, in which the antiquities of the island were descanted 
upon with the temper of a man who had his heart in the work. 
I did not attempt to follow the thread of the steward's dis- 
course ; my ears were only open to catch a word which might 
throw some light upon the before-mentioned inscription. 
Going back to the time of Julius Cœsar, Mr. MacLeod pro- 
ceeded to giv&an account of the antiquities of Hirta, and in 
so doing made plentiful quotations from Yirgil, Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and other ancient authors, while, as he advanced, he 
dived into the historical records of the Yolscœ, Cymbri, Sacœ, 
Allemanni, Picti, Scotti, Brigantes, Pœones, Cyclopes, and 
Bagandœ, until my head ached. I bore the infliction, how- 
ever, with exemplary patience, until at last I seized upon the 
opportunity to ask a direct question, as the steward pausedin 
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tTie middle of a disquisition about the word " Bholg/' which 
was, he said, by generally rcceived opinion considered pure 
Hibernian, but which, he insisted, was derived from the Bus- 
sian " Wolga," the naine of a river, and which carried him at 
once back to the ancient Rutulians, when, as I hâve remarked, 
Mr. Alexander MacLeod paused ; whether for the purpose 
of taking breath, or because he was getting involved in the 
mazes of his own discussion, I do not présume to say. Wish- 
ing to.gain something to repay me for listening so long, I 
asked my host abruptly, " Pray, Mr. MacLeod, can you tell 
me the meaning of * Wœdallah '?" 

" Wœdallah !" said the steward, peevishly, looking at the 
same time not a little disconcerted, " Wœdallah ! — it is a word 
never used as a compound. c Wœd ' is simple enough ; 
' allah ' is well understood, but they are never put together. 
Unless you use it as a corruption of the good old Norwegian 
' U daller/ signifying the original chief or possessor of the 
soil." 

" Then you never hâve heard the word before ?" said I, 
inquiringly. 

" lt is not used as a compound, my young gentleman/' 
retorted the steward, quickly, * and without answering my 
question ; " but I hâve puzzled your brain enough for once, I 
see plainly. And now," continued he, looking at me signi- 
ficantly, " pray let me ask, since you are so determined on a 
visit to Hirta, what it is that takes you there ?" 

" Curiosity," replied I, slightly piqued by the manner of 
the questioner ; " curiosity, now still more active to witness 
the wonders you hâve described to me." Mr. Alexander 
MacLeod slowly placed the fore-finger of his right hand upon 
the side of his nose, giving the latter member a slight deflec- 
tion to the left, nodded knowingly, as much as to say " I 
understand it ; never mind an explanation ;" then took his 
.finger down and remained silent. It was now my turn to ask 
a solution of such conduct, which in this connection excited 
iny interest to the highest pitch; but just then the steward 
was summoned to attend to something requiring his immé- 
diate présence, and, much to my disappointment, our con- 
versation was not again resumcd. I felt satisûed, however, 
from what had passed, that the steward knew more about the 
my sterious word than he was willing to admit. But I had no 
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opportunity for explanation, for the next day we took leave 
of our hospitable host, who gave us a letter to the minister, 
Mr. David Cantyre, commending us to his especial care. As 
we were departing, Mr. MacLeod came close up to me, and 
taking my hand, whispered : " Hâve a canny care of yourself, 
my young friend ; yo.u will noi find the coast so clear as you 
imagine perhaps ; take care — take care ! " And not waiting 
for an ahswer, the steward, with a hearty " God bless you ! " 
turned hastily away. 

We now set sail, and aftér touchîng at North Uist, stood 
out for the stormy Hirta. 

During the voyage we had constant occasion to admire the 
promptitude, the coolness, the ready wit, and able seamanship 
of old Christie. I could not but reflect how little we can 
judge of an individual, until he is placed in a position to cali 
forth his real powers. It occurred to me more than once, 
during moments of péril, when our lives depended upon the 
self-possession and présence of mind of one person, how 
little the wisdom of the statesman, the devices of the political 
intriguer, the subtlety of the lawyer, or the craft of the 
echolar, could avail to^save life and limb, as we were situated, 
with the sea lashed into fury, and the winds howling around 
us. How rapidly men's relations to each other change under 
circumstances of danger. I learned many lessons of prac- 
tical utility, which I shall never forget, from old Christie in 
that voyage. 

At length the wished-for point was made. We had expe- 
rienced a terrible "blow" which had shortly subsided, and 
about three o'clock in the afternoon the sun came out ; when 
suddenly Hubert exclaimed, "Land ho! Huzza! huzza! 
huzza! See, see, Saint Léger! There is old Hirta her- 
self. ,, 

I looked in the direction indicated by Hubert, when I be- 
held what appeared to be the point of a high rock, rising 
abruptly from the océan. 

"Why don't you look, Christie!" continued Hubert; 
" there is St. Kilda. She bears by compass just as our friend 
MacLeod told us, ' north-west by west half-north.' Don't be 
in ill-humour because you did not see it first. Look ! look !" 

A smothered exclamation of contempt escaped from Chris- 
tie at the mention of the naine of Mr. Alexander MacLeod; 
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but hé simply replied : "Notquîte so fast, Master Hubert: 
I see nothing of St. Kilda, tbough I do see, and hâve seen for 
fcalf au hour, tbe great rock of Boreray. We hâve two 
leagues of southing from there, at any rate, compass or no 
compass ; and after that,. we must double Livinish (another 
large rock) before we make St. Kilda." 

Christie was right, as usual ; but the gale had abated and 
the wind was happily in our favour. We rapidly passed both 
of thèse stupendous landmarks, when St. Kilda itself actually 
came in view. I cannot describe my émotions on beholding 
the towering cliffs of this storm-beaten isle. My ideas were 
indistinct; my thoughts were confused; so I tried not to 
think at ail, but turned my attention to the localities of 
the spot, which were becoming more and more visible. We 
passed near an immense battlement of fearful rocks, and laid 
our course to. the landing-place, which was no more nor less 
than a solid rock sloping down into the sea, and called by the 
natives " Thç Saddle." We were espied by the inhabitants 
long before we were ready to land. A large party of men, 
wqmen, and children, had assembled to receive us, the arrivai 
of a " boat " being a remarkable event. A Àmong the number 
was the worthy missionary, Mr. David Cantyre, who hastened 
down on learning that a strange boat was approaching, in 
order to render aU necessary assistance. By the exertions of 
the men on shore, we effected a landing, though with con- 
sidérable difficulty, not unattended by danger, as the sea still 
ran high, and the " saddle " was covered with a species of 
lichen marinus, called in Scotland slawk, which was so 
slippery that it was almost impossible to take a step upon it 
without falling. 

Our arrivai was a matter of considérable surprise to the 
natives, when they perceived that we had not put in in dis- 
tress, or corne upon any business of the steward. The fiwt 
thought which struck me, on observing thèse people, was, 
that they were warm-hearted and hospitable. The habitation 
of each was freely offered to us so long as we chose to stay ; 
and we should hâve been puzzled where to hâve made choice, 
had it not been for the missionary, whom we soon discovered, 
and to whom we presenjed the letter of Mr. Alexander Mao- 
ÏLeod, which served at once to procure for us the warmest 
réception. Proeeeding a short distance from where we 
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landed, we came to what might be termed "the village," 
where ail tlie inhabitants of the island dwelt. It consisted of 
a double row of square stone huts, not over nine feet in 
height, with flat roofs, and which certainly gave no very 
striking indications of good cheer within. 

Hubert cast a rueful glance at the prospect before us, for 
it was near night-fall, and we were much fatigued and needed 
repose ; but the good missionary, guessing what was passing 
in his mind, remarked : " We hâve few inducements hère to 
tempt visitors; but I hâve an abundance of room in yon habita- 
tion to accommodate y ou ail, and plenty of homely fare to 
stay your appetites, if y ou will consent to become my guests." 

The invitation was thankfully accepted for ourselves ; but 
Christie, with his usual tact and good sensé, said that he had 
already made arrangements, for himself and his two followers, 
with a Harris man, with whom he had once sailed on a herring 
cruise, and who had taken up his abode at St. Kilda. Leaving 
Christie, therefore, to take care of himself and his men, we fol- 
lowed the minister to his résidence. Passing through thefirst 
apartment, which was unfurnished, we came to the next and 
only habitable room in the dwelling. Hère, it seemed, we 
were to eat, drink, and sleep; although I could discover no 
accommodations for performing the last-named function, 
unless upon bare fioors. A smoking supper soon put the 
appréhension to flight, by appealing to my présent wants. It 
consisted of a roasted solan-goose, stuffed with gibain. ; eggs, 
cooked and raw, in several varieties, but ail of wild fowl ; 
tulmers, fried in their own oil, and hot cakes of oatmeal. 
Our sharp appetites were a sufficient incentive, and we did 
ample justice to the ministères board. 

Drowsiness succeeded the repast ; whereupon our host 
threw down a little door in one side of the apartment, and 
discovered to us a wide bed, inserted as it were in the very 
heart of the wall. This was so much better than I had anti- 
cipated, that I did not stop to scrutinise ; but telling Hubert 
to follow me, I crept through the narrow door-way, and, 
throwing myself upon what proved a delightful down-bed, 
was soon in a sound slumber. 

I awoke early in the morning, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of the previous day. I lay for some time in a dreamy rêverie; 
revolving every incident which had occurred to me sinoe X 
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entered the Highlands. Then my thoughts strayed back to 
Warwickshire, to my home in " merrie England," and a chill 
came over my spirits when I thought how far I had wandered, 
and where I was. I asked myself what had brought me 
hither; a youth little acquainted with the world, making a 
tour of pleasure to this wild and almost inaccessible région ; 
how strange the conceit — how singular the motive! And 
then that same pale-faced Destiny, which so often haunted me, 
whispered that something should corne to pass in this island 
wliich would tell upon my future : what it was, I dared not 
surmise, Was I then at the wished-for spot ? Was the hour 
so soon at hand 1 My niind rallied under thèse exciting 
thoughts, and not caring for longer repose, I rose, leaving 
Hubert still sleeping, repeating as I arranged my dress the 
words of Prospero : 

" Now does my project gather to a head : 
My charma crack not ; my spirits obey ; and time- 
Goes upright with his carnage. How's the day ?"" 

As I had no " dainty Ariel " to answer the question, I 
stepped boldiy out to see for myself. The morning had jusfc 
dawned, and the rays of light emerging from the east were 
fast extending over the horizon. None of the inhabitants of 
the village were as yet visible ; so I stood upon the lofty Hirt* 
solitary and alone ! I walked at first toward the sea, keeping 
to the southward of where we had landed. Hère I had a 
good view of the whole north-eastern part of St. Kilda. How 
grand, how terribly impressive, was the scène ! On ail sides, 
so far as my view extended, the island was girt about with an 
immense perpendicular breastwork of solid rock, to look down 
whose toppling height the head swam, and the brain grew 
dizzy. Defying storm, and wind, and océan, âges upon qges 
it had remained a représentative of earth ; an outer sentinel, 
successfully resisting the enemy; casting back triumphantly 
the waves which sought to overwhelm it, and defying the 
utmost fury of the tempest. During every ohange of season, 
by day and by night, while its inhabitants slumbered, and 
while they were awake, the towering clifis of Hirta stood 
unshaken and immovable. 

After surveying for a time this impressive scène, I turned 
back to the village. My first impulse was to call Hubert, and 
propose to him an immédiate exploration of the whole island ; 

6 
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on second thoughts I determined to go by myself. I had got 
frora the steward a gênerai idea of the différent localities, and 
as the island was but some three miles long, and only two 
broad, I had little fear of losing myself. Âscertaining, there- 
fore, as near as I could, the points of compass, I took a course 
nearly west, as the prospect was more inviting in that direc- 
tion, and appeared less obstructed by hills, which in some 
parts of St. Eilda rise to an immense height. 

Proceeding about a mile, I encountered one of thèse éléva- 
tions, which, by dint of extra exertion, I soon passed, and 
descending from the other side into a most delightful valley, 
found myself within half a mile of the océan. I followed a 
small, winding rivulet which fiowed through the valley until 
it emptied itself into the sea. Hère the soil was exubérant ; 
the ground was covered wîth an almost infinité variety of the 
richest plants, including the white and red cîover, the daisy, 
crowfoot, and dandelion, and plantains of every sort. I was 
surprised to find a spot of so much beauty where I had ex- 
pected to see only wild and uncultivated hills, or bleak rocks 
and waste ground. I stood near the edge of the shore, for 
where the stream fell into the sea there was some appearance 
of a landing-place ; indeed, the steward had told me that 
on the north-west part of the island there was a spot where 
the inhabitants, when forced to so dangerous an experiment, 
made shift to put in > and I believed from his description that 
this was the place. So much, however, was I enchanted by 
the exquisite beauty of the little valley through which I had 
strayed, that I turned away from the bold and magnificent 
view of rock and océan to gaze upon it ; and so abstracted 
did I become in the contemplation, that I did not notice a 
boat which had in the meantime approached the shore, and 
was attempting to land. Not wishing to be seen by those on 
board, I stepped aside and took a position where I could 
hâve a fair view of them, withont being observed. There 
were but three persons in the boat, two of whom managed 
the craft, while the third steered. From the distance at which 
I stood, they did not appear to be inhabitants of St. Kilda, 
and apparently they were not fishermen. 

As the boat approached the shore, it was hid from sight 
by some rocks which were brought between me and it. I still 
kept my position! and awaited the issue of what now looked 
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likéiy to turn out an adventure. After several minutes I per- 
oeived two of the, party clambering up a steep ledge, some 
distance below me ; and, on reaching the top, proceed in an 
opposite direction from where I was standing, and conse- 
qnentiy not in a way to gain 1 the village. My curiosity was 
aroused; so I followed slowly after, carefully keeping out 
of sight, yet endeavouring not to lose track of my men. I 
went on in this way for some five minutes, when they disap- 
peared behind the cleft of a huge rock, and I saw them no 
more. I walked cautiously forward till I passed the rock in 
question, but found no one ; I still persevered, but without 
making any discovery, and was on the point of giving up the 
search, when I noticed a small grotto, partially in ruins, the 
walls and part of the roof of which were still standing, so as 
to afford suffîcient protection from storm and bad weather. 
Through an aperture on the side towards me, I beheld the 
figures of two or more persons, but could not décide whether 
they were those I had previously seen. I stole cautiously up 
till I reached the grotto, and looked in. I saw two persons ; 
the one whose face was towards me was a beautiful girl, ap- 
parently about nineteen; she was engaged in earnest conver- 
sation with a man whose countenance was turned from me. 
The girl was considerably above the médium height; she 
wore a Spanish mantilla, riehly ornamented, which was 
thrown entirely back, displaying a face of great beauty ; deep, 
dark, passionate eyes ; regular features, and a mouth the most 
expressive I ever saw. Her hair, which was black, and parted 
plain across her forehead, was cxquisitely braided and secured 
behind by a ring and arrow of gold. The man — but I need 
not describe him, for as he turned partially round I saw his 
aide-face, and perceived that it was — Vautrey ! 

I stood petrified with astonishment. I could not believe 
the évidence of my own sensés. I began to think I was 
dreaming, and that I might presently awaken and find myself 
upon the bed in the minister's dwelling. But no ; this was 
no illusion. I could not mistake ; the scène before me was 
real ; and at the risk of being discovered, I leaned forward to 
get a better view of the parties ; as I did so, thèse words met 
my ear: 

" Rèmember, count, this is the last tirne." 
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" Unless, signora, you can be persuaded to change yoùi 
minci," was the reply of Vautrey, in a tone so soft and so in- 
sinuating tbat I scarcely recognised it. 

" Never, so help me Heaven !" exclaimed the girl, impe- 
tuously ; " I cannot, do not, will not love you ; and you shall 
no longer persécute me. What if my father knew of thèse 
meetings ? What if he knew that you had corne hither after 
what he has so fearfully sworn?" 

"What if he did?" interrupted Vautrey, in his naturel, 
sneering tone ; " what if he did f k Is the Wœdallah my 
keeper?" 

" Enough," returned the girl, with dignity ; " enough : 
such a tone and such an answer best become you. We part/' 
she added, as she turned to leave the grotto, " never to meet 
again in this way." 

" Not thus, not thus," replied Yautrey, in a gentle tone ; 
" you must not, you cannot leave me thus. Bemember what 
we hâve been to each other. Uave you forgotten the season 
spent in Genoa ? Do you never think of Naples ? " 

" Never without a shudder, Vautrey," replied the girl, for 
the first time calling the count by name; " and it is despicable 
in you now to allude to the past. Âway ! I despise you/' 

A bitter exclamation escaped the count. He raised his 
finger in a menacing attitude : " Leila," said he, " though a 
woman, you may provoke my vengeance. Beware ! " 

" A woman dérides your vengeance, count, even while you 
threaten it," said the maiden, scornfully ; so saying, she turned 
again to départ. I stepped hastily back in order to escape 
observation ; as I did so, I met a pair of wild, sharp-looking, 
piercing black eyes glaring intently upon me from behind a 
thick clump of low bushes, with a gaze so fixed, that it seemed 
to belong to some spirit of darkness. As may be supposed, 
at the first sightof this uni ooked-f or apparition, my blood ran 
cold ; but I was not daunted, although surprised and shocked. 
It was évident that I had been noticed ; yet I endeavoured 
to be cool. Keeping my eye, therefore, boldly on this 
strange being, I slowly made good my retreat. The savage, 
as. I took him to be, moved not, stirred not, till I was abolit 
disappearing, when he made a significant gesture towards the 
grotto, nodded his head, and waved his hand hnpatiently, as 
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if to hasten me away. I did not need such a hint, but mak- 
ing what speed I could, I turned back the way I came, nor 
did I slacken m y pace until I was in sight of the village. 

At the door of the ministère dwelling I met Hubert, who 
excîaimed, " Thank God, Saint Léger, you are safe. Pray 
tell me where you bave been, and what has happened to you. 
I missed you when I first woke ; we hâve inquired at every 
house, or rather hovel ; hâve searched at the landing-place, 
and every where else, and I had begun to be seriously alarmed. 
This was unfair to steal away from me, and take the first sur- 
vey alone. But, tell me ; something has happened, I know. 
What hâve you seen ? Corne, out with it." 

"I hâve seen Vautrey," said I; and thereupon I related 
to Hubert minutely ail that I had witnessed that morning, 
although I was first tempted to keep the matter to myself ; but 
I thought it was not treating my cousin with the ingenuousness 
he deserved. Hubert looked very serious for the moment; then 
his boyish love of adventure got the better of every other 
feeling, and he clapped his hands with delight : 

"Now for something that is worth the ehase," cried he; 
" now, Count Vautrey, hâve a oare. We are no longer at 
Gieneœ. Three in the boat ? we will match them : Christie 
is ahost, of himself, and the two MacDonalds are no cowards. 
Yes, I was right ; Vautrey is — yes, he is — the devil ! No 
embodiment, but very Satan ! Corne, Saint Léger, hère is 
a compact for you : the girl is yours, by right of discovery ; 
besides, you hâve got a clue to that ever-to-be-remembered 
Wœdallah, which strengthens your title. But Vautrey, mark 
me, is mine, and you are not to interfère with me there." 

" You meditate no violence, Hubert!" I replied, alarmed 
by his emphatio tone. 
• " 1 ara a MoneriefF !" replied my cousin, proudly. 
- " Enough," was my response ; " there shall bê, as there 
eyer has been, confidence between us/' 

" We hâve said it," cried Hubert ; " and now let us break 
our fast, for I hâve waited for you, and am hungry enough 
to devour a solan-goose alive. First, let us satisfy our hunger, 
and then, corne Vautrey, Wcedallah, Circe > Siren, Caliban, 
and the foui fieadl" 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

I must go back a little, to résume the history of my inner 
life. Bear with me, though you may hâve become more or 
lésa interested in the incidents of the last few chapters. 
Becollect our compact when, declining to part company with 
me, as I advised you many pages back, you ran the risk of 
suffering the penalty of a dull companioiiship, if you should 
not be able to sympathise in my feelings. Once more I give 
you an opportunity to bid "Adieu!" — once more I say, 
Expect nothing but facts. 

When Glenfinglas was struck down by V autrey, my whole 
moral nature was strongly aftècted. Fearfully impressed by 
the malignant passions manifested by the latter, my soûl in- 
gtinctively sought refuge in God its Creator. Like an inex- 
perienced child winch has strayed for the first time out of 
sight of the parent, enjoying, from the novelty, everything 
within its observation ; till, frightened by some untoward 
occurrence, it runs hurrying back, oppressed and terrifod, 
desiring only to be secure in those loved arms, never again to 
wander away ; so it was with me : I poured out my heart 
unto God afresh ; I prayed and was comforted. How happy 
was I in forming new resolutions for the conduct of my 
future. Earnestly did I pray to be guided aright ; earnestly 
did I supplicate not to be abandoned to temptation. For a 
few days I enjoyed a serene peace of mind ; then something 
like ennui began to take the place of it ; then my old heart- 
pangs slowly retumed, leaving their leaden load in the very 
centre of my young heart. Then I sought relief in my Bible 
and in prayer in vain ; and then again I ceased to pray, seek- 
ing to cheer my spirits in a thousand exciting ways. The 
voyage to St. Kilda had broken in so completely upon my 
former habits, both physical and mental, that good appeared 
likely to grow out of it. Yet 1 had no opportunity in such a 
voyage for reflection. But I did think sometimes. There 
were occasional texts of Scripture which would for weeks be 
ever présent to my mind, and which, in spite of me, I could 
not help almost constantly repeating. I distinctly remember 
the following to hâve been among the number ; 
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M Ephraix, what shall I do auto thee? 
O Judah, what «hall I do unto thee? 
Foryour goodness is as a morning clood, 
And as the early dew it goeth away." 



44 



And the last state of that man ifl worse tham the iint" 



Thèse solemn passages of -scripture were at that time con- 
tiaually in my mind. They stood out in my imagination like 
the handwriting upon the wail. I felt eondemned; my 
former terrors revived; my soûl was in darkness. I found 
myself suddenly thrown back to my old ground. I had tra- 
velled through so many mental changes only to find myself at 
the starting-place. In the meantime, I began to understand 
the world something better. I saw pleasure and enjoyment in 
it. Sin, to be sure as did Satan, came also ; but there was 
gratification nevertheless. I now felt the seductive influence 
of the god of this world creeping slowly upon me. It was as 
yet only the foretaste of what I was to expérience, but the 
poison had begun to work. The fiend Yautrey had roused 
strange feelings in my bosom. I hated him and despised him ; 
but with ail that, I envied him. Yes, I envied him his know- 
ledge of the world, of life, and for ail that he had seen and 
experienced. Besides, my soûl longed for gratification, and 
I envied him for what he had enjoyed. So strictly had I dealt 
with myself that it seemed as if sinning with a high hand 
would act upon my nature as a moral alterative, and prove 
of healthful influence. Like the convalescent who has been 
confined for weeks to a low diet, and who hankers for high- 
seasoned and rich-flavoured food, even so I yearned after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, longiog " to roll sin as a pleasant morsel 
under my tongue." Ala&l what had become of ail my good 
résolutions; my enlarged plans for benevolent action; my 
eamest desires to beneiit my kind ; my rules for self-improve- 
ment ? How strangely vanished. How suddenly forgotten, 

u How is the gold become dim ! 
How is the most âne gold changedll " 

was the lamentation of the prophet, and bitterly did I after- 
ward take it up. Bear in mind that I am inditing this 
story several years subséquent to thèse events. I do not 
wish it to be understood that I came to an open avowed reso- 
lution to commit or to live in sin; such nevertheless was«my 
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privât e secret conclusion, kepfc secret even from myself ; for 
the arch enemy, when he would most successfully enslave the 
soûl, inculoates the Christian rule : 

" Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth." 

Now that ail bas corne to pass, I can speak understandingly. 
As I hâve before said, I write for the young; for those whose 
sympathies are not yet destroyed. Hearken, then, to my 
appeal. Read and reflect upon my history, and pray God 
it may prove to thee an instructive lesson; and may that 
lesson not hâve corne too late. 

Thus much at présent of my inner life. It may appear 
inconsistent with what I write of my external. But again 
I repeat, the record is true. 

After we had breakfasted, Hubert and myself sat down to 
a protracted conférence, rendered necessary, as we thought, 
by my report of the extraordinary occurrence of the morning. 
In this conférence we discussed matters of high importance. 
We certainly had many difficult questions to pass upon. In 
the first place, who could that beautiful girl be ? What had 
sent her to this remote spot? Who was her protector? 
Then, what had she to do with Vautrey ; what was Vautrey 
doing hère ; and who and how many were in his company ? 
Such were the points canvassed over and over by us, but 
about which we could corne to no satisfactory conclusion. I 
now told Hubert why I had been so inquisitive about the 
word " Wcsdallah,'' and we both agreed that the package of 
Aunt Alice might prove of much assistance to us. In the 
meantime, we undertook to get ail possible information from 
tho missionary and the inhabitants of the island. Christie aîso 
was to be put on the scent, and his two followers if necessary; 
and thus the campaign commenced. 

• We spent part of the day in the company of the worthy 
Mr. David Cantyre, whose hospitality had been so freely 
tendered, and who did ail in his power to render our visit 
agreeable. From him we received a minute account of the 
island and its inhabitants, which would bave afforded me at 
any other time abundant source of entertainment ; but after 
the exciting events of the morning, I found it difficuït to fix 
my attention upon anything else. I forbore to question the 
minhter about that which I most desired to know, until I had ' 
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gained fttrther upon his intimacy. To this end I asked him 
sboot his own personal history ; and in order to draw him 
out, ventured to express my wonder that he should hâve con- 
sented to bury himself in such a remote spot, eut off from ail 
communication with the world, and enjoying nothing like re- 
fined society, or the pleasant intercourse of friends. To this 
the minister replied, that no sacrifice was too great which the 
cause of Christ demanded ; and that in the performance of 
his simple duties he derived a lively satisfaction which to him 
was beyond ail price. He recounted much of his past life, 
gave an account of his first landing at St. Kilda, and of what 
he had done and hoped to do among the inhabitants. Al- 
together the minister was a man to be loved and respectée! . 
And the contemplation of such a character might, under other 
circumstances, hâve deeply impressed me ; but now nothing 
could divert me from the pursuit in which I was embarked ; I 
do believe that nothing, not even the fear of everlasting 
perdition, would hâve forced me to abandon it. Hubert, in 
the meanwhile had conferred with Christie, and Christie had 
promised soon to give us ail the information we desired. His 
opinion was, that Yautrey, had taken possession of some one 
of the small rocky islands near St. Kilda, perhaps Boreray or 
Soay. He was told that a strange boat had been seen for two 
or three weeks past hovering about the island, and it was at 
first supposed when we landed that it belonged to us. Hubert 
communicated nothing further to Christie, except his désire 
for immédiate information ; and in such a case where, as the 
fakhful old follower believed, the honour of his yôung master 
was at stake, to hear was to obey. The next day, Hubert and 
myself set out on a tour of observation. We visited some of 
the prominent localities of the island. We climbed together 
the lofty Conagra, which rises with fearful abruptness from the 
head of the bay to a height of nearly six thousand feet, com- 
raanding from its summit a view of more than one hundred and 
fifty miles in extent. Thence we took a survey of the entire 
coast. There was nothing which could be called a harbour 
belonging to the island, and but two places where it was 
even possible to land ; the first was near the village, the other 
was at the spot where I had seen Yautrey put in. The island 
was full of little cells or grottoes, like the one I hâve men- 
tàoned, which were evidently of great antiquity ; at least we 
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could learn nothing of theîr origin ; none of the inhabitants 
could give us any information about them. In making our 
circuit, we came to the place of my previous adventure : we 
looked about over rock and valley, and into every secret nook, 
in hopes to discover something — we cared but little what— 
to tbrow light upon the strange scène I had witnessed. But 
our labours were fruitless. The grotto where Yautrey and 
the maiden had parted, was deserted, and nothing within be- 
trayed that it ever had been the trysting-place of lovera. 

What a wonderful impression had Leila (yes, that was the 
name Yautrey had pronounced) made upon me. Never had I 
beheld so beautiful a créature ; never before witnessed such 
grâce, such exquisite perfection, such incomparable charms. I 
remembered with singular minuteness every look, and every 
expression, every feature and every linéament of her face; and 
the more I thought of her, the more impatient I became to 
solve the mystery. A young maiden, dressed in a style 
adapted to the most refined society, alone in St. Kilda? 
Impossible! Again, she was known to Yautrey, and the 
count had intimated in what he said to her, that they 
had formerly been friends ; how my heart beat at the 
thought: but it was évident they were friends no longer. 
The more my mind dwelt upon this strange enigma, 
the more excited I became, until I resolved to specu- 
late no further, but await the resuit of our investigation. 
Hubert was up betimes the next morning, and roused me. His 
détermination to find Yautrey was after ail occasioned, as I 
believed, more from a natural désire to solve the mystery of 
his présence at St. Kilda, than from any feeling of revenge 
for the old affront. Indeed, what to a youth of eighteen 
could be more exciting than an undertaking of this sort? As 
Hubert had waived ail interest in the beautiful Unknown (not 
having beheld her, he could do so, as I thought, the more readily), 
we made an équitable division of our labours, he undertaking, 
with theaid of his folio wers, to find Yautrey, "dead or alive," 
as he expressed it, and I agreeing, by no means unwillingly, 
to discover the fair maiden of the grotto. Leaving my cousin 
to his plans, I set out once more to visit the delightful valley, 
which the minister told me bore the name of the " Feinale 
Warrior's Glen," from an amazon very famous in the traditions 
of the island. I was resolved this time to be thorough in my 
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search, for I was sure that there must be a habitation of some 
sort near at hand. Nor did the resuit prove me mistaken ; for 
after traveraing the valley in every possible direction, I went 
around a small ledge of rocks, which were apparently sa near' 
the coast that it had not occurred to me there c< uld be 
any considérable space beyond. I was much surprised to dis- 
cover there a minature valley or glen, remarkably beautiful, in 
the centre of which stood a small stone building. 

This picturesque little spot was presented so suddenly to 
my view, that I stopped short in amâzement, and was for a 
few moments lost in admiration of its beauty. Presently I 
beheld a man corne from the mit, for it was little else, and 
leisurely advance a few steps, as if to take the air. Whether 
he saw me or not, I could not tell ; at any rate, he took no 
notice of me whatever. Observing him closely, I perceived 
that he was a man past the prime of life, perhaps fifty years 
of âge ; he was of middling stature, of rather spare habit of 
body, having a bold, prominent, but narrow forehead, thinly 
covered with gray hair. What was remarkable, he was dressed 
with scrupulous exactness, and in every respect after the 
English style, and his garments were made in the fashion of the 
then présent season. My resolution was taken : 1 determined 
to accost the stranger. Walking toward him, I did what I 
could to attract his notice, but to no purpose ; his eyes were 
turned in every direction but toward me. It was not till I 
had corne close upon him, that he recognised my présence. 
Begging pardon for the interruption, I asked him the nearest 
route to the village. 

" On your honour, young man," said the stranger, " hâve 
you lost your way, or has an idle curiosity brought you 
hither?" 

"Ncither," returned I, boldly ; "but " 

"Pass on, then, pass on! annoy me not with the sight of 
my kind. It is burthen enough to endure myself . Pass on, 
pass on, and molest me no further !" exclaimed the stranger, 
waving his hand as he spoke. 

" I will not pass on," said I, roused by his tone, " till I 
hâve said what I hâve to say to you." 

"What sends you hère ?" interrupted he, pettishly. 

"Destiny," returned I. 

" Destiny," muttered the other ; and then continuing, as- 
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if to himself: "To hear the world prate of destiny: as if 
destiny were a god tr> direct and control : destiny, forsooth : 
why, destiny is what is. w Then turning to me, he added^ 
" You rave, young man." 

I now narrowly examined tbe speaker. His appearance 
indieated the misanthrope; not the misanthrope by nature, 
but one who had been soured vrith the world, perhaps from 
good cause; one who had endured the "slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune," until there was no sensibility left in 
his bosom. I looked once more at the clear sharp outline 
of forehead, boldly developed (though narrow), the deep-set 
expressive gray eyes, the dignified though slightly pétulant 
air : and in ail I saw — shall I say it ? — some strange, myste- 
terious resemblance to — myself. I paused — I trembled ; I 
resolved on one more trial : " In the name of ail that you 
hold sacred, tell me," I exclaimed, "are you called the 
Wœdallah ? " 

" There is nothing I hold sacred, young man," answered 
the stranger ; " you adjure me in vain ; but if it will satisfy 
you to learn the fact, so that you will then leave me and pass 
on your way, I answer that I am called the Wœdallah." 

" Stay one moment, and I hâve done," I exclaimed, per- 
ceiving that this singular man was returning to his dwelling ; 
" stay but a single moment" — and, drawing forth the little 
package with which Âunt Alice had intrusted me, I handed it 
to him without speaking, and awaited the effect it might pro- 
duce. He took the parce£ examined the superscription with- 
out émotion, and proceeded to open it. When he beheld the 
ring, his countenanoe changed, first to deep red, then to deadîy 
pale; his whole frame was convulsed, his limbs trembled, 
his lips quivered ; he was evidently labouring under agonising 
émotion ; but he recovered somewhat, and proceeded to read 
what was written. This done, he turned and looked at me 
with a gaze so earnest and so penetrating that I almost shrunk " 
from it. As he looked, I thought I discovered tears start in 
his eyes ; his countenance changed to an expression of deep 
melancholy ; and pointing toward the door of his dwelling, he 
said to me, in a low, indistinct tone, " Enter." 

I obeyed the direction, and on going in, found myself in 

a small, but neatly furnished apartment, in which was, amông 

^er articles f a well fllled bookcase; over H were auspended 
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a musket and small-arms, a sword, and several daggers. There'. 
was no one in the room : of thîs I took care to assure myself 
when I first entered ; and despite the excitement of the mo- 
ment, I felt disappointed. My host pointed to a chair, and I 
sat down ; he also took a seat beside me, and examined my 
countenance with searching scrutiny. As there was no ap~ 
pearance of impertinent inquisitiveness in his manner, I 
remained quiet, resolving that I would not be the first to 
break the silence. 

" It is even so," observed he, at length, as if communing 
with himself ; " it is even so ; my eyes again behold a Saint 
Léger ; one of my own flesh and blood is before me ; and, 
although I hâve forsworn ail, ay, everything upon the earth, 
and ail above and ail below, yet since the race began, has 
never a Saint Léger met a Saint Léger face to face unao- 
knowledged or uneared for, nor ever shall. But why came 
youhither?" 

As this interrogatory was addressed to me, I replied : 
" Why I came I know not, nor can I givé any satisfactory 
reason. I was about to spend some time in the highlands, and 
as I was leaving Warwickshire, Aunt Alice put in my hands 
the package you now hâve. I hâve told you ail." 

" Warwickshire," exclaimed my kinsman ; " beautiful, 
lovely Warwickshire : its gentle Avon, its enchanting land- 
scapes ! Accursed be they," continued he, in a lower tone, 
" now and for ever. Did you leave ail thèse, and to corne 
hère?" 

" I did leave ail thèse, and to corne hère," was my calm 
reply. I was about to add something further, when the door 
of the adjoining apartment opened, and the beautiful Leila 
stood upon the threshold. 

Yes — the beautiful Leila stood upon the threshold. There 
could be no doubt of her identity with the maiden I had seen 
with Vautrey. She stood motionless, and for a moment 
seeined lost in astonishment at beholding a stranger. She 
was about retiring, when her father — for so he proved to be— 
prevented her retreat. " Leila," he said, "corne hither." 
The latter slowly obeyed the summons, advancing, without, 
however, in the least noticing me. "My child," said the 
Wœdailah, as 1 wiU now call him, "this is our kinsman, Wil- 
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Uam Henry Saint Léger, from Warwickshire ; you will receive 
him as such/' 

The maiden drew herself up, made me a distant salutation, 
which I returned with equal hauteur, and said to her father, 
in Italian : 

" I beg you will not force upon me a new acquaintance ; 
pray let me retire/' To which I immediately replied, " Un- 
fortunately, mademoiselle, I am suffîciently acquainted with 
the Italian to comprehend what you say ; I am equally un- 
lucky in understanding French, German, Spanish, the dead 
languages, and my mother-tongue. If you will hâve the 
kindness to sélect any other, I promise you I cannot play the 
eaves-dropper." 

The girl was fairly taken by surprise at my impudence, 
and seemed for a moment at a loss whether or not to receive 
it in good part. The oddity of the whole scène, I think, 
turned the scale in my favour. Extending to me her hand, 
she éxclaimedt 

" Since our kinsman has so many weapons at comtnand, 
submission on our part is discrétion. Welcome, Mr. Saint 
Léger, to the rocks of St. Kilda." 

"And since," replied I, warmly, "I hâve at last reoeived 
a kinsman' s réception, I beg to make an apology for my rude- 



ness." 



"Enough," interrupted the Wœdallah, much to my 
chagrin ; " enough for this once, or you will exceed bounds. 
So it is ever with youth ; one extrême or the other; now ail 
ice, then a burning heat ; ecstacy or despair ; frowning like 
Médusa, or smiling like Helen. Why should it not be so ? 
What would the world corne to, if the young had expérience ? 
To an end, speedily. So, go on— go on ; freeze and seethe, 
bubble and boil, till life has ended, and not even the vapour 



remains." 



I stood regarding the speaker in mute astonishment during 
this strange harangue. When he had concluded, I turned to 
witness its effect upon Leila, but discovered that she had 
taken advantage of it to effect a retreat to her own apart- 
xnent. Feeling no désire to encourage conversation of this 
sort, I resolved if possible to put an end to it. " I know not/' 
said I, " to what such remarks tend, nor why they are ad- 
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dressed to me. Indeed, why I thus meet you I can scarce 
tell. You invited me to enter, and I did so. If you are 
my kxnsman, treat me with the confidence our relationship 
merits." 

" If you are my kînsman ! n echoed the Wœdallah, rising 
and regarding me with a searching, anxious look : " misérable 
boy, do you doubt it ? Or — is it possible ? — can I bave been 
deeeived?" he continued, again scrutinising my features. 
"No, no, it cannot be." Taking the ring which I had 
deEvered from its envelope, and again reading what was 
within, he exclaimed, in a louder tone, " Ay, ay, receive him 
— receive him ; but— but poison not his soûl — for it may 
not be." 

His appearanoe ail this time was so like a madman's, that 
I turned awaymyface in horror. The Wo3dallah paused, and 
then addressed me precisely as if not one word had been 
uttéred by him, and I doubt much if he was conscious of 
having spoken. 

"The confidence you ask," he said, calmly, "shall be 
extended to you. Indeed, you hâve a right to demand it. 
But first tell me how fare ail at — Bertold Castle. Your 
father and your mother ? You hâve a brother and a sister 
ako; are they well? And — and Aunt Alice, as you call 
her — bears she her years bravely ? Has time left many marks 
npon her frame ? — but her spirit will resist the spoiler for 
ever and for ever — tell me, how is she ? Then she knew of 
your coming hither, and gave you thèse ?" 

One question had followed another in such rapid succes- 
sion, that I could not reply to any till the questioner paused. 
I then answered particularly as to our family, stating, as I 
had previously done, that my visit to St. Kilda was almost 
accidentai. 

"Did she not tell you that I was hère ?" was the next 
question. 

" She did not," was my reply. 

" It is strange ; yet not strançe," he continued ; " but I 
embarras» you. I am in fault. And so you struck boldly for 
Hirta. A hardy enterprise : how old are you ? " 

I stated my âge. " So young — I pity thee : I supposed 
thou hadst fewer years in which to suffer ; but I see thou 
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hast not begun to expérience. Hast had any misgivings, any 
doubts r " 

It seemed while I heard thèse words from the lips of a 
kinsman, words which echoed back my own secret distrasts 
and fears, as if the arch enemy stood before me, luring me to 
destruction. I shrunk from the tempter. My better nature 
rallied to resist the insidious attack, and by this I knew how 
necessary was temptation to a salutary state of mind and 
heart. I answered calmly, and with courage : 

" Who trusts his Maker knows neither mîsgiving nor 
doubt. His providence protects from both." 

" Wait a while," returned the other, sneeringly, " and you 
will tell a différent taie. Does Job fear God for naught ? 
Hâve you not youth, and health, and sensés — a full capacity 
for earthly enjoyment? Does not the blood go bêating 
through your veins in the very heyday rapture of young life? 
Confidence in your Maker, forsooth ; say rather confidence 
in your own glowing energy ; but energy will wane by*and- 
by, and confidence with it." 

I was startled at such bold and impious language; but my 
heart grew firm under the attack, and I answered, "And why 
should not man trust his Creator ? Why should he hâve 
any misgivings, any doubts, as you call them, when he knows 
that Creator to be all-wise, all-just, and all-powerfui ? And 
why should not confidence increase with years ?" 

"Because — because," returned my kinsman, impatientlyy 
« neither in youth nor in early manhood do we enjoy the 
fruits of our labours ; because we are put off, put off till old 
âge. before the reward cometh ; until the reward is known to 
be vanity, and we care not for it ; and therefore do distrust 
and appréhension creep gloomily over the soûl." 

" We should carry the reward daily in our bosoms," ssmL 
I. " He is a supremely selfish being who looks to the reward 
merely ai a reward, and selfishness itself is very désolation to 
the heart." 

" Ho, ho!" shouted the other, scornfully ; " a philanthro* 
pïst, I perceive; and uni versai benevolence your rule of action. 
Wait till Sin has turned Yirtue out-of-doors, and Foliy has 
sent Benevolence to keep her oompany ; till Ingratitude has 
soured your mind, and you hâve found in your bosom-ûiend 
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a viper ; till you hâve spent life's progress in that utter toil 
of the human spirit, and you awake, as from a dream, the 
victim of delusive, presumptuous Hope, and find yourself 
borue down by a stern, unaccommodating, unyielding Neces- 
sity, into deep interminable perdition, while the Maker 
whom you worshipped — ha, ha — mooks at your distresses, or 
coldly regards the helpless struggles of his victim, as if he 
rejoioed at his agonies ! Ay, wait — and the time is short — 
wait till then, and you also will exclaim, even as do I, * Oh, 
humanity, humanity, how truly do I pity thee.' " 

During this harangue, it seemed to me as if I was en- 
'countering Satan in bodily présence. At the same time; ail 
the strength of my moral nature rose within me. I came 
close to the speaker, and boldly met his sarcastio sneer. 
"Man!" exclaimed I, "tempter! fiend! avaunt — I defy 
thee. If I choose to do right and be virtuous, it is not in 
the power of Omnipotence to make me misérable. If I 
choose to do wrong and be sinful, Gk>i> himself cannot make 
me happy." 

- As I pronounced thèse words, the Wœdallah started up, 
and turned upon me a countenance in which a thousand evil 
spôrits seemed struggling for expression. Rage and hâte and 
dark despair were stamped upon it, but he spoke not. Just 
then the scroll which Aunt Alice had sent by me fell acci- 
dentally open upon the floor. I took it up and handed it to 
him, at the same time placing my finger upon the words he 
had before repeated, " but poison not his soûl." The poor 
man turned his eye upon the paper. Ali trace of anger and 
hatred vanished. Deep melancholy again took possession 
of. his features, and he exclaimed : " True — ha ! true ; too 
trueï No — I will not — I will not:" and rushed into the 
a^oining apartment. 

I stood in strange perplexity. Curious fantasies flocked 
through my brain. I began to believe that I was in the abode 
of some powerful necromancer, who had chosen this storm- 
beaten island for his habitation, and that the fair Leila was 
but the soreeress through whose blandishments I had been 
lured to it. How I wished for something to destroy the 
horrible illusion which was stealing over me. Had Hubert 
then made his appearance, or had old Chri9tie thrust his head 

7 
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through the narrow doorway, it would hâve been an inde- 
scribable relief. ♦ 

At this moment, the beautiful Leila, the influence of whose 
name had certainly eaused the last interrogatory, again opened 
the door, and came into the room. 

" Mr. Saint Léger/' she said, " my father desires that you 
will excuse his not seeing you again to-day. He has suddenly 
been taken ill, and requests that you will visit him to- 
morrow." 

" Hl?" said I; "nothing alarming, I hope. Can I not 
render some assistance ? " 

" None, I assure you/' replied the maiden, " yet I must 
not leave him ;" and with rather a formai salutation she dis- 
appeared. 

Nothing was leffc for me but to make my way back to the 
village, where I found Hubert impatient to see me. 

It required, I acknowledge, a great effort to turn from 
the exciting and intensely interesting events of the morning, 
tô give attention to Hubert's vivacious account of his doings 
and discoveries. At first, I could not bear to hâve the image 
of Leila displaced for a moment from my mind, and I listened 
with so bad a grâce for the first few moments, that Hubert 
began to lose patience. This brought me to my sensés ; and, 
promising to pay better heed, I soon became interested in 
his narrative, whlch I shall condense, leaving out nothing of 
importance. 

He had seen Vautrey. He had discovered his whereabout 
in the following manner : Christie, having been informed that 
the " strange boat" was in the habit of putting in at the north- 
west side of the island, proceeded with Hugh and Aleok to 
watch its movements. They saw Vautrey and two others 
leave the shore and steer due north. Christie at once set 
sail after them, and managed to keep in sight till he saw the 
adventurers land at Boreray. Beturning at once, he informed 
Hubert of his success, and the whole party embarked again, 
taking in three natives of the island, with whom Christie had 
become well acquainted, through his friend the old herring 
émiser. It being but some two leagues to Boreray, and the 
day fine, the latter place was quickly made, when ail hands 
landed except one, who stayed with the boat. According 
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to Hubert's account, the isle was " full of wonders ;" a little 
more than a mile in circumference, and girt about with rocks 
piled upon each other to a prodigious height. A considérable 
number of sheep, and an innumerable quantity of sea-fowl, 
were its sole occupants. The St. Kilda men informed Christie 
that there was a large stone dwelling in the island, which 
Yautrey had undoubtedly converted to bis use. Thither 
Hubert and his company repaired. As was anticipated, they 
found the place inhabited ; and on seeking admission, Hubert 
and Count Yautrey met. The latter was completely surprised, 
and for the first time almost in his life lost his self-possession. 
He evidently supposed — for when does guilt ever rest undis- 
turbed in the human bosom ? — that Glenfinglas had not sur- 
vived his wound, and that highland rétribution had followed 
him thither. He scarcely recognised the présence of the in- 
truders, but waited for Hubert to apeak first. The latter, 
forgetting for the moment their late quarrel, at once relieved 
Yautrey from his embarrassment. 

" Count," said he, " we hâve met strangely enough, My 
voyage to St. Kilda was made without the slightest suspicion 
of meeting you hère ; and we bave to-day visited Boreray 
from curiosity, understanding, I admit, that a strange boat had 
landed in the island." 

" Hubert Moncrieff," returned Yautrey, " as I bave said 
before, I hâve no cause for mortel quarrel with you. I hâve 
felt no hatred toward you, neither had I any enmity against 
that dull fool, Glenfinglas. He bearded me ; if he perished, 
he provoked his fate." 

" Not so fast, count," said Hubert, a little piqued ; " the 
life of yon highland laird is not so easily struck from his body, 
although I admit your skill, and doubt not that you did your 
beat ; but believe me, Glenfinglas is as good as new ; ready to 
wage his feud with you for ever and a day ; so take heed ho w 
you go near Kilchurn Castle." 

" I am glad," said Yautrey, " it is no worse. As for his 
enmity, why, if he provokes me, I shall strike surer nexttime. 
And as for you, Moncrieff, if you choose it so, hère is my hand, 
in token that the past goes for nothing/' 

It was with no little surprise that Hubert perceived the 
oount adopt a tone so différent from his charaoter; but as he 
had no time to consider the subject, he received his hand and 
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assented, with what readiness he could, to his friendly over- 
ture. During this conversation, Yautrey's followers had en- 
tered the apartment. One of them proved to be the same 
sinister-looking fellow that attended him at Glencoe; the 
other was, as Hubert expressed it, " the most perfect spéci- 
men of goblin-ugliness " he ever beheld ; " the very ivper- 
sonation of ail that was wild, savage, and malicious." " It 
was amusing," said Hubert, " to witness Christie's demeanour 
during the interview. He was, doubtless, anticipating violence 
of some sort ; and when Yautrey's men entered, you might 
hâve seen the old fellow take a firmer position ; his eyes di- 
lated, his muscles seemed braced up for duty, and his whole 
person was evidently on guard ; while Hugh and Àleek closely 
watched his motions, prepared, if need be, for instant ser- 
vice. The two St. Eilda men stood directly behind, ready 
for anything that should be required." Without doubt, 
Yautrey's consciousness of guilt, and the présence of superior 
numbers, caused him to pursue a course which he knew woukl 
not fail to be successful with one of Hubert's manly and gen- 
erous character. 

" As you say," remarked the count, quietly, " it is strange 
that we should meet hère, and by mère accident. Pray, when 
do you return to Glencoe ?" 

" Oh," replied Hubert, " we shall be off in a few days ; 
indeed, I am ready now, for I hâve had enough of climbing 
rocks and tasting sait water ; but I wait Saint Leger's move- 
ments. He planned the voyage, so I defer to him.** 

" Saint Léger," exclaimed Yautrey, starting as if a serpent 
had stung him ; " Saint Léger, is he with you ?" Hubert nodded 
assent. " À pretty story you hâve trumped up, to deceive me 
as to the object of your voyage. You think to circumvent me, 
and you would accomplish this by a low déception. ' Met by 
accident ' — ha, ha. This, then, is the boasted faith of a Mon- 
crieff. A petty subterfuge, and a lie with a circumstance." _ 

" Yautrey," said Hubert, pallid with suppressed passion, 
but at the same time very calm ; " Yautrey, I repeat what I 
bave said ; and I add bêsides, that neither Saint Léger nor 
myself had the slightest suspicion that you were in St. Kilda 
when we landed hère. And now, unless you retract, upon 
ihe spot, the opprobrious words you hâve dared to utter 
rgainst my honour and my name, mark me, Yautrey, you 
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.die — ay, you die like a dog ; for I will not contamioate my- 
self ; but you shall be ignominiously put to death by my fol- 
Iowèrs ; overpowered by numbers, if you choose «o to call it, 
as a noxious animal is hunted down, and his carhon earcass 
thrawn out to feed the vultures." 

' While Hubert was speaking, Yautrey stood like aome ma- 
lïgnant fiend, whose plans of wickedness hâve suddenly been 
discovered and frustrated. He even ground his teeth with 
rage, but did not change his position, except to glance toward 
his raen, only one of whom remained near him. The savage 
had just before retreated into the next apartment. 

Quick as thought, Vautrey's whole demeanour changea. 
Âgain he assumed a frank and open, though calm manner : 
" Monerieff, ,, said he, " you were right — I was wrong. In 
this case, I was the first to provoke you by unreasonable and 
improper aceùsation ; still, as you may perhaps know, this 
same Saint Léger and myself are no friends; and, excuse me, 
there was a particular reason why the mention of his name 
just then should annoy, nay, very much disturb me. Let it 
pass. You were excited, and threatened me. You were iu 
the right; so let that pass. I believe you will not deny to 
me personal courage ; and that, fearing as I do neither man 
nor devU, you will crédit the concessions I make to the right 
motive. If this does not satisfy you, corne on ; the stag is at 
bay : Laurent de Vautrey will die as he has lived, defying his 
enemies." 

" There was something about this speech," said Hubert, 
** there was something about Vautrey's manner, which almost 
convinced me that he spoke as he felt, although I remembered 
your explanation of his character : that he had no feeling, and 
spoke only as he ought to feel. Still, I could not appear 
otherwise than satisfied with his retraction. I therefore told 
him I was glad to hear him take back so foui a slander, and 
that what had passed between us I was willing should be for- 
gotten» So, after a little unimportant conversation, carried on 
with restraint, we took leave of this forty-fifth cousin of ours, 
who was ail the time, I know, seeretly cursing me from the 
bottom of hîs heart. Dépend upon it, we shall hâve trouble 
with thât fellow. But he need not think to deceive nie by 
this hypocritical reconciliation. His eyes were full of the 
venom of the damned, while he was pretending a great dr 
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for peace and amity. He came near his end, I assure y on; 
Ghristie had advanced faalf a pace in front, and was longîng 
to begin. But it is best ended as it is — if we hâve indeed 
seen the end. Now, Saint Léger, what word from you? 
What of our beautiful storm-nymph, and the old surly storm- 
king, her father ? See if you can surpass me in the récital of 
the marvellous." 

I was particularly disinclined to give to any one an account 
of the scène between my kinsman and myself, so I treated 
Hubert to a gênerai outline, concluding by informing him 
that I was to hâve another interview on the morrow. 

" Well," said Hubert, "for my part, I hâve had enough 
of St. Kilda. Our adventures appear pretty well over, unless 
you are yet to make something out of yon dark-eyed damsel, 

or the old pshaw, I never can remember that word. Who 

knows, by the way, but he keeps the young girl pent up in 
this desolate place against her will ? What say you to effecting 
her deliverance, and then 'up stick' and away? Seriously, 
though, when shall we be off ? I want to witness a hunt for 
birds'-eggs, which I am told is a wonderful affair ; and we 
shall hâve one, Ghristie says, in two or three days, ; after that, 
what say you for Glencoe ? " 

I mechanically gave my assent to whatever Hubert sug- 
gested, for my minci was so full of the events of the day that 
I could do little else. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In my perplexity I resolved to apply to the excellent Mi\ 
David Cantyre. I readily entered into conversation with the 
worthy man, which very naturally turned upon what I had 
seen new and interesting during the day's ramble. I men- 
tioned without hésitation my meeting with a " most singular 
personage," detailing however nothing of what had passed, 
except that I spent some time in his company. I concluded 
by asking Mr. Cantyre to tell me the motive which caused 
such a person to sojourn hère, apparently without occupation 
or inducement. 

" My young friend," said the minister, " I do not wonder 
at your ouriosity; but I very much wonder how you could 
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bave prevailed upon this strange man to converse with you» 
especially at this time, when he is not alone." 

"You refer to lus daughter," said I. 

" Yes/' replied the minister ; " you certainly did not see 
her?" 

"She came înto the room," I replied, "without being 
aware of my présence there. But, excuse me, I am eager to 
hear ail you know about them." 

" It is a long story," said my host, "but I will make it as 
brief as possible. Some six years ago, a boat put into the 
landing-place, containing, besides the crew, a man, a little girl, 
and an old female servant. Àfter remaining hère but a day, 
the boat again put to sea. Our people are hospitable, and food 
and shelter were at once offered to the new corners. The man 
was somewhat past the prime of life, and had evidently exper- 
ienced that wear and tear of spirit which never fails to bring 
on prématuré old âge. He seemed to carry within him a rest- 
less, unquiet soûl, which had long sought for tranquillity, and 
found it not. Yet there was no shrinking from intercourse 
with his fellow men, no expressed désire to live apart from 
them, or in privacy ; on the contrary, giving as a reason for 
selecting St. Kilda for his abode, the advantages of an exclu- 
sive sea-atmosphere, he interested himself in the various mat- 
ters of the island, and appearedj desirous to do what good he 
could. Àt this time our worthy and most excellent steward 
was not the incumbent of St. Kilda ; neither was I then in 
charge of its spiritualities, nor was there, indeed, any minister 
hère. The former steward had the name of being a hard- 
fisted, griping, tyrannical person. He employed a deputy of 
the same nature as himself to collect his rents. Not content 
with putting an additional tax upon sheep, this créature in- 
sisted upon receiving, as a spécial perquisite, every seventh 
fLeece and every seventh lamb, a certain number of eggs and a 
certain quantity of oil. Upon persons of so small means as the 
poor Hirta people, this extortion had a most cruel efFect. In 
the meantime the stranger began to feel quite at home in his 
new abode. He had been furnished with a comfortable dwel- 
ling, for which, however, he paid most bountifully in gold, an 
article the St. Kildans had very little acquaintance with, but 
of which they nevertheless knew the use. His little girl was a 
dark-eyed, sprightly, beautiful child ; and altogether, a deep 
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interest was felt by thèse simple-minded people for boih 
paient and child. The cause of their coming hither remained 
a proibund mystery, nor do I know if it has been solved to thi» 
day. Although the stranger evidently carried at his heart 
some heavy weight, which saddened and depressed his spirity 
he manifested no misanthropie feelings, but on the contrary, 
appeared desirous to be useful to the inhabitants. 

" In a short time he was looked upon as a superior being ; 
his advice was asked and taken, he was called upon in sick- 
ness, and his remédies were almost always efficacious, As 
the stranger never had betrayed his name to any one, and as 
there was no way to discover it, he was called by the island- 
ers * The Staller !' literally, * The Man of the Rocks , J a name, 
in a St. Kildan's estimation, conveying a compliment of the 
highest kind. As he gradually became more esteemed among 
them, especially for his skill in the healing heart, he received 
the superior title of Wœdaller, or as some write it, Wœdallah 
— literally, ' The God of the Rocks ;' and by that name he is- 
now universally known. As the autumn approached, the 
saine boat which had brought this strange being hither, made 
its appearance, freighted with necessaries for its owner, re- 
ceived his child on board, and departed. Meanwhile, the 
tyranny of the old steward became nearly insupportable. He 
even objected to the stranger's remaining in the island, and 
continued to levy tax upon tax upon the poor St. Kildans, 
with increasing rapacity. In their distress they applied to 
the Wœdallah, and begged him to afîbrd them some relief. 
He undertook to remonstrate with the deputy, but the oniy 
conséquence was, an order for him to leave the island* 
This produced a gênerai feeling of indignation, but the in- 
habitants were so completely dépendent upon the steward, 
that résistance appeared hopeless. Not so thought the 
stranger. He called the men together, advised them to 
submit to such tyranny no longer, and offered himself to 
effect their deliverance. The St. Eildans were, as you aee 
them, a hardy but simple race, bold and courageous; nay, 
performing the most daring feats in their ordinary avocations ; 
yet the idea of rébellion against what they considered the 
constituted authority, to which they and their fathers before 
them had implicitly submitted, struck their hearts with fear. 
Although they regarded the Wœdallah as almost superhuman, 
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ancl felt that he had done them great service, yet the prestige 
of aneîent dominion, no matter how unjust and oppressive, 
had go strong an influence over their minds, that they trem- 
bléd to break through it. The utter helplessness of their 
.situation no doubt lent a strong argument to this conclusion: 
The Wœdallah heard their décision with mortification and 
anger ; pronounced them craven, faint-hearted poltroons, and 
declared that he himself would resist in person any encroach- 
ment upon his rights. 

" In this resolution he was joined by some ten or twelve 
hardy young men, who were devoted to him body and soûl, 
and who now entered into the struggle for liberty with ail the 
détermination and ardour of young and stout hearts. The 
next time the steward's deputy approached the island, he was 
told very significantly that it would be dangerous for him to 
land; and, on his attempting it, he was repulsed without 
ceremony, and he himself narrowly escaped being drowned 
from an over-ducking. The Wœdallah took no active part in 
this affair, but it was believed that he directed the entire 
movement. Soon after, his own boat, which came regularly 
to the island twice a-year, arrived, bringingmany necessaries 
dow absolutely required by the inhabitants. Thèse were 
dktributed impartially among them without compensation, 
and the poor St. Kilda men began to feel ail the privilèges of 
freemen. But the steward was too influential a personage to 
allow the affair to rest in this way. He made a second 
attempt to land in person, but with no better success. In- 
censed by such open contempt for his authority, he applied to 
his cousin the Duke of Buccleugh, by whose influence a Com- 
pany of his majesty's troops were ordered to land in Hirta, and 
e&force submission among the refractory tenants. Even then, 
had the whole strength of the island united to resist the 
assailants, the latter might hâve been defeated ; but the 
appearance of a military force struck thèse ignorant people 
with awe and terror. Indeed, there was scarcely anything 
like résistance. But before the active participators in * the 
rébellion,' as it was termed, could be discovered, they had 
safely effected their escape from the north-west point of the 
island, accompanied by the Wœdallah, in a small boat belong- 
ing to him. The party, consisting of twelve men in ail, took 
possession of Soay, a small island but a little distance south- 
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west of Hirta, belonging also to the steward, which was train* 
habited, except by large flocks of sheep and bevies of sea-fowL 
Hère the fugitives built a strange kind of résidence, We 
will sail across and take a look at it'to-morrow, if y ou like. 
It is some ten or twenty feet high, the top being level with 
the earth, by which it is surrounded ; thenceit extends down- 
wards in a circular form, gradually enlarging and enlarging, 
until the bottom is reached ; while at the top it narrows off in 
the form of a cône, so that a single large stone covers it. By 
removing the stone, the habitation is ventilated. There is a 
large stone seat built around the paved floor, on which some 
sixteen can conveniently ait, and four beds are built skilfully 
into the wall, each capable of holding four persons. To each 
of thèse is a separate entrance, the whole being most saga- 
ciously arranged to prevent discoyery and to resist attack, I 
believe there were but two attempts made to dispossess the 
occupants of the curious home they had chosen. Each time 
the éléments seemed to rise in their favour, for a stormsprung 
up before it was possible to effect a landing, and so carefully 
was the place guarded, that at any time it would hâve proved 
a dangerous experiment. 

" For more than a year the Wœdallah and his men main- 
tained this position, without any communication with the main 
island. He had sent his small boat off with two or threeraen, 
on first going to Soay, and in due time another boat landed 
there freighted with necessaries. The inhabitants of Hirta 
began to miss the favours which they formerly received, and 
fain would hâve visited the Wœdallah in his retreat, but this 
the latter would not permit. Mean while the steward of St. 
Kilda and its dependencies having gone, as was his custom at 
certain seasons, to Edinburgh, where he partook most freely ot 
dinners, of suppers, of whisky punches and brandy toddy, 
went home, and — died ; some said of a surfait ; others denied 
this, from the fact that he was in the habit of indulging in this 
way at least twice every year. So the matter never was 
settled ; except, indeed, that he did die, and was admitted to 
Christian burial. With his successor everything was changed. 
The rents were reduced ; a minuter (my worthy predecessor) 
was again sent to the island, for no minister would consent to 
remain under the old steward ; and the wants of the people 
^ndly regarded. The change produced by this new state of 
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things was instantaneous. Cheerfulness and prosperity again 
reigned in St. Kilda, and happiness and contentment univer- 
s&lly prevailed. The men who had taken up their abode in 
Soay now returned ; but not the Wœdallah. lie had left that 
island as soon as his followers had landed in Hirta, and had 
sailed no one knew whither. Ât the end of another year he 
oame back. It was the same season I myself came hither* 
He did not make the usual landing, but put in at the same 
place which he had left two years before, near the spot where 
you saw and conversed with him. He had landed and taken 
possession of his old dwelling (which remained unoccupied) 
before any one was aware of it. Mystery marked aÛ his 
movements. Report said that a beautiful female, though past 
the bloom of womanhood, had been forcibly taken ashore, and 
was detained a captive in the habitation of the Wœdallah. 
The boat did not remain, so that no information was elicited 
from the crew. The only person ever visible about the 
premises was the same old woman who had before been with 
the Wœdallah. Shortly aller he landed the old créature 
brought me a letter from the steward, desiring that the wants 
of this strange man might be supplied, should he ever require 
any aid, and requesting that his privacy might never (with a 
particular emphasis on the word) be intruded upon. 

" On his arrivai the whole island went to greet him, and 
welcome him back, for he was looked upon with affectionate 
regard by every man, woman, and child in St. Kilda ; but the 
Wœdallah declined communication with any except hia fellow 
80Journers at Soay, whom he received kindly, and con- 
versed with a few moments earnestly. They then took leave 
of him, and never visited him again. Àfter this the most 
smguîar and absurd reports began to be spread about. The 
story of the captive lady gained ground daily ; but the little 
glen and landing-place beyond were rarely visited. Regularly 
twioe a-year the Wœdallah's boat made its appearance, 
freighted with stores and necessaries of every description* 
What is remarkable, the Wœdallah became very particular in 
his dress : before, it always had a foreign appearance ; now 
it was plain, entirely English, and was newly replenished 
every six months. With him personally I hâve had no inter- 
course ; and by thus humouring his wishes, hâve sometimes 
been able indirectly to render him désirable assistance ; for 
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there are things in St. Kilda, strange to say, that money eaxP> 
not command. In return, I hâve often received from the old 
woman a new, and valuable book, or some little luxury or 
convenience not to be obtained hère. I had nearly forgotteil 
to mention that there was a report, about a year ago, that 
the captive lady had breathed her last. One of the 8t. Kilda 
men affirmed, that passing near the glen one day, he had the 
courage to steal near the dwelling and peep in, where he aaw 
the old woman standing by the ncatly disposed corpse of the 
departed female. Another affirmed that when the next boat 
left, it received on board something very like a coffin. Thèse 
rumours it is impossible to place reliance upon ; the whole 
affair is veiled in mystery, a mystery which I care not to pry 
into. Ail that I know about it you hâve heard." 

I thanked the minister for his narrative ; and as the even» 
ing was advanced, I bade him good night, and turned once 
more into my hole in the wall, my brain full of new fanoies 
and new perplexities. At last I fell asleep. 

The next morning found me up betimes, nor was Hubert 
behind me. He had planned an excursion with Christiey ht 
which I was to be a party if I chose ; but my services were 
not insisted upon. As I was desirous to make one more visit 
to the glen, hâve one more interview with my strange kins* 
man, and take one more last look (was it to be the last ?) at the 
enchanting Leila, I excused myself from joining my cousin. 
I could scaroely wait for a seasonable hour in which to pré- 
sent myself at the stone grotto. When I did arrive there, I 
found Leila alone in the apartment before described. She 
received me almost cordially ; and to my inquiries about he* 
father, replied that he had passed a restless night, and was far 
from well: she then stepped into the adjoining room, and 
after a few moments returned, saying that if I would hâve 
patience for a short time, her father would see me. She 
turned again to leave the apartment. As the présent was the 
only opportunity I might hâve for a private interview* I 
determined to make a desperate effort to realise it. " Pa» 
tience," said I, " is a virtue I hâve not of late particularly 
exercised, and it is especially difficult to practise it alone, 
Pray, my fair cousin (excuse my calling you so for the first, 
the last, the oïdy time — hère too, away behind the world), 
my fair cousin, hâve you any very serious objections to 
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gratifying my curiosity upon a subject nearly conoerning 
yourself ?" 

" What would you know," said Leila, quietly, yet, as I 
tbonght, not indifferently, at the same time taking her seat. 
*' At alast interview, much certainly may be allowed." 

* Lovers at least say so," I replied ; " but I hâve a daim a 
thousand times stronger than that. A lover may be in de- 
spair ; but I am bewildered, my brain is turned, I am crazed— 
positively crazed. I came to St. Kilda through love for 
adventure merely, but I hâve been so completely baffled, per- 
plexed, confounded, during my short sojourn, that I shall 
take advantage of the first fair wind, and — away." 

" I certainly regret any incipient symptoms of insanity," 
said Leila, rather tartly, (i at least on your own aoeount, and 
would recommend an immédiate return to some place which 
can boast of civilisation and a lunatic asylum. Still I do not 
oall some three or four weeks a very short sojourn at St. Kilda." 

" Three or four weeks/' exclaimed I, in amazement ; 
u three or four weeks ? I hâve scarcely been at St. Kilda 
as many days." 

** Nor in its vicinity ?" asked Leila quickly. ! 

" Certainly not," I replied. "I hâve not made a single 
landing at any of the contiguous islands." 

u Then you did not corne " Leila suddenly checked 

herself, and left the sentence unfinished. - 

. " No, 1 did not," replied I, coolly. 

" Nay," said Leila, " you know not what I was about to 
ask. It was really of no importaace, and did not at ail con~ 



eern me." 



You were about to ask," continued I, speaking very 
slowly, " if I did not corne with one Yautrey, and I reply, 
Na: I did not." 

" Hush — hush ! not so loud," exclaimed the maiden, in a 
low but excited tone ; " breathe not that name hère. Yet tell 
me; did you not really corne in his company ? Do you not 
know him ? • Are you not his friend ?" 

u Leila," I said, " I will answer your question seriously. 
I do know Count Yautrey, but I came not hither with him. 
I hâve no fellowship.nor communion with him. I believe 
that he is a designing, selfish, cold-hcarted villain; a fiend 
ia human shape# I in hit company ! Nay, I had rather go 
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to the bottomless pit in company with the foui fiend. And 
now let me be questioner. Why do you avoid me, as if T 
were some répulsive object to loathe and to shrink from ? 
What hâve you to do with this Vautrey ? Why do you start 
and become agitated at the mention of his name, and bid me 
* hush,' as if it were guilt to mention it ? Nay, nay : inter- 
rupt me not, but teU me — may I not ask this — tell me why 
you are hère in this strange spot? — when do you leave it, and 
where do you go ? There is some mystery oonneeted with 
ail this. Will you not explain it ?" 

" When I better understand your right to demand suoh 
explanations," said Leila, haughtily. " The private history of 
every one has its peculiarities, yet that is no warrant for the 
curious to pry into it." 

" None whatever," returned I, in the same tone; u and I am 
not at ail surprised at being refused that confidence as a kins- 
man which you would doubtless hâve granted to me as the 
friend of Gount Vautrey/' 

" What mean you ?" said Leila. 

« And," continued I, without noticing the interruption, 
" I beg to state explicitly that I daim no right to ask you a 
single question, nor to allude to a single event of your lîfe. 
Surely I can hâve nothing to do with the affaira of yourseif 
and Count Yautrey. Excuse the presumptuous boldness of 
detaining you for a moment/' 

As I concluded, Leila turned upon me a look so desolate, 
80 full of sadness, that my conscience smote me for what I 
had uttered» 

u And you hâte this Vautrey ?" said Leila, slowly. 

" If ever man can honestly hâte his fellow man, I do/* 
was my reply. 

" Then I love you," exclaimed the girl, passionately, 
starting up and advancing near me. "And, oh," continued she, 
bursting into a flood of tears, " if you knew me, if you kncvr 
my history — ail that I hâve suffered and endured — what my 
fate has been, and what my destiny surely, too surely, will 
be; but why do I speak thus to a stranger ? Yet you are 
my kinsman. Alas, my kinsmen hâve ever proved my worst 
enemies. When shall I hâve peace? and whither shall 
I fly ? Even in this remote spot I am persecuted by the im- 
vortunities of that wretch. And not one friend hâve I in 
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the wide world. Tell me, what ahall I do ? In this moment 
of agony, when a sensé of utter désolation overshadows my 
soul~alone, alone — it is fearful to live always alone — even 
at this moment, I corne to you, to you whom I hâve beheld 
but once before — to you whose heart is young, and not like 
mine, burnt up withm my bosom — to you I corne ; I must, I 
will hâve one friend ; and may Heaven help me, if this last 
hope shall fail." 

The maiden abandoned herself so completely to her grief 
that it was impossible either to soothe or arrest it. Tears 
rolled down her face ; her dark haïr, breaking loose from its. 
fastening, fell dishevelled upon her shoulders; her hands were 
clasped together, and her arms, partly upraised, were ex- 
tended toward me. Never hâve I beheld so beautiful and so 
affecting a spectacle. My astonishment and the novelty of 
my situation for awhile kept me speechless ; my oold English 
temper could not immediately sympathise with the passionate 
exhibitions of a nature warmed and fostered under the in- 
fluence of a more génial clime, and to which circumstances had 
undoubtedly given additional cause for such violent émotions. 
But I soon found myself yielding wholly to the influence of 
so exoiting a scène. A sympathising chord in my own heart. 
was struck, and it responded. For ail that, my manner was 
cold; I felt that it was cold ; and it seemed almost unfriendly 
when contrasted with the ardent tempérament of Leila. I 
took advantage of the pause in her pathetic appeal to re- 
assure her. " Leila," said I, "judge me not from this cold 
habit that I wear about me ; it belongs to my race ; but judge 
me by the heart that beats under it. And by its strong pul- 
sations, by my faith, and by my hopes, I swear to you that I 
will be your friend henceforth. For your own sake compose 
yourself. Nay, you must be calm and tell me how my friend- 
ship can beat serve you. Surely you forgot your father when 
you declared yourself friendless." 

w My father !" said Leila, mournfully, resuming her seat 
as she spoke, and burying her face in her hands : " Alas, I am. 
doubly wretched, doubly sinful, in having a parent whom I 
cannot love, and who loves not me." 

I shrunk at such an avowal from one so young and so 
beautiful. The words of scripture, " without naturel 
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affection/ 9 rose to my lips, but I repressed them. Leiîa per- 
ceived that 1 was shocked, and said : 

u Do not in your mind accuse me unjustly. When T speak 
thus of my father, I am unburthening the load that weighs 
heaviest at my heart. To him I owe everytbing that can 
minister to my personal comfort. I know not what it is to 
bave a want ungratified. To bim bonour and obédience are 
due ; but if you knew my history — and you shall know it ère 
long — you would not judge me barsbly for not adding, love/' 

" I will not judge at ail, till I do know/' said I ; " but your 
mother — is sbe not living?" 

" Ma} Heaven forgive you for mentioning tbe name, w ex- 
claimed Leila, relapsing into her former émotion ; " mother, 
mother — I know not if I had a mother. Strange surmises 
crowd upon me ; dreadful illusions pass before me ; horrible 
suspicions force themselves upon me, at that word — mother ! 
Never hâve I beheld a mother's face, never experienced a 
mother' s love; and now I would barter for a mother s smile ail 
that I bold dear in life, even though the lips that smiled upon 
me were guilty and polluted." 

I saw that I had innocently touched upon a délicate topîc, 
and, fearing the effects of further excitement, I attempted to 
calm her by assurances of sympathy and friendship. Expect- 
ing an interruption every moment from the father, I asked 
Leila when we should meet again. " I fear we shall not meet 
hère again," said she ; " my father is strange, very strange ; it 
is owing solely to his illness that we are now so long togethor. 
No, not hère. Yet, remember, we shaU meet. I leave this 
gloomy island ère the moon wanes. Then you shall hear from 
me : only let me feel that there is one solitary being in the 
wide world who will sympathise with me, and I will be grate- 
ful. I ask no more." 

An old female at this moment made her appearance at a 
side door, and beckoned hurriedly to Leila, who quickly 
obeyed the summons without bidding me adieu, and the door 
closed upon both. 

At the same instant, another door opened from the ad- 
joining room, and the Wœdallah entered the apartment. 

His aspect was so completely changed that I scarcely re- 
cognised him. His countenance bore marks of extrême pbysi- 
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çalas'well as mental suffering. He looked ten years older 
than on the preceding day. Advancing slowly toward me, he 
took my hand, and in a kind but saddened tone asked me how 
I was, I was touched by his manner, and in turn inquired 
as to his indisposition. It was nothing, he replied, but the 
eflfect of heavy heart-pains which occasionally afflicted him, 
ajid which were past cure. As he said this, he sighed deeply, 
and inquired if I would take a turn with him into the fresh 
air. He put his arm within mine, and we left the dwelling. 
Passing out, we walked some distance along the coast, 
until it began to rise to a precipitous height. Hère my kins- 
man stopped. The swell from the sea, under the influence of 
astrong.west wind, was tremendous. The waves mounting 
on high dashed furiously against the cliffs, and then retreat* 
ing, as if to renew their strength, returned again, and were 
again thrown back into their ocean-bed. We stood for some 
moments contemplating the grandeur of the scène. Ât length, 
my eompanion spoke : 

" My son, look around you and behold this isolated spot. 
Who should hâve thought that busy man would corne hither 
to make it his own ? Yet hère Yirtue may dwell secure and 
uneontaminated, for hère is no place for the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of this world to triumph. But look away yonder, 
fai? — far away : nay, you see it not, save with the mindVeye : 
behold, crowded together the habitations of the children of 
men. See the buildings, closely joined, as if ail lived under a 
single roof. Must not peace, qnd brotherly love, and happir 
'ness, dwell there ? Surely there ean be no discorda, no dis- 
sensions, no conflicting interests. Is it possible that those 
strong walls between each dwelling separate the bitterest 
enemies, divide the good man from the assassin, the innocent 
from the vile, the honest from the knave ? Men herd together 
for mutual concealment, and not for good. Those cities of 
'the plain, mark me, shail be destroyed, and fire from the Lord 
out of heaven shall fall upon them, as it fell upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah. But let us turn from the contemplation of so re- 
volting a picture. Let me speak something of myself and you. 
Canst tell the relation we bear to each other?'' 

I replieol that I could not. 

" Then know," continued my kinsman, "that I am the son 
of Wilfred Saint Léger— of Wilfred the rash, Wilfred the 

8 
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unfortunate ; a younger brother, as you doubtless hâve heard, 
of Hugh Saint Léger, the lion-hearted, your father's father. 
William Henry, I am oalm now," continued he, for the first 
time calling me by name. " I fear the unhappy effect of our 
last interview upon your mind, and I would do what I may 
to counteract it. As I said before, I hâve dreadful heart- 
pains which unman me. For what I say when suffering under 
this terrible affliotion, I am not, I cannot be, accountable. 
You carry truth within your bosom; your sentiments I honour; 
I bow to them ; would that I could make them mine But it 
is too late. Do not speak to me on this head. I will not 
hear you." 

" But will you not," said I, deeply interested, " tell me 
why you are hère, and explain to me the strange sélection you 
hâve made for a home ?" 

" Home/' said the other ; " home : my home is there" 
pointing into the abyss of waters which foamed beneath us ; 
" for no mortel shall ever tread upon my grave, nor shall any 
monument stand up to say, ' This man once lived upon the 
earth.' But you shall be satisfied. Sit we down upon thèse 
rough stones; turn your face away from mine, and I will 
briefly sketch my life." 

I did as directed. 

" Tou doubtless hâve heard how Wilfred Saint Léger, my 
father, in company with Julian Moncrieff of Glencoe, made 
their way to Paris with the fair Isabélla Seward, a rich heiress, 
and a ward of the Earl of Yenachoir ; how Wilfred Saint 
Léger wedded the young girl, and how they lived happily to- 
gether ; how in some three years the lovely lady grew pale, 
saddened, and died, leaving one child, a boy — myself. I hâve 
no recollection of my mother ; sometimes I fancy I oan reoall 
her sweet pale face, as she pressed me to her bosom, and, 
weeping, commended her infant to God. It was a sin to leave 
a guardian's roof and elope as she did ; but how sorely was 
she punished, and how surely. Thank God, she died. Tes, 
died, instead of carrying the crushing weight of a broken 
heart and an agonised spirit through a long lifetime. My 
father was always a slave to the gaieties of Paris. From my 
boyhood, on the contrary, I detested them. I longed to get 
upon English ground. I determined never to adopt any other 
<50untry for my own. At the âge of ten, my father, more to 
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avoid the restraint which a bo/s observation would natu- 
rally cause upon such a parent, sent me to England to his 
brother, Hugh Saint Léger, your grandfathër, having pre- 
viously got the consent of my uncle that he would take charge 
of me. I spent in England the only happy days of my life. 
Your noble father was about my own âge : we rode, we hunted, 
we read, and we studied, together. How I loved him then, 
and if my heart were not stone, how I should love him now ! 
For seven long (to children ail years are long) happy years 
was England my home. Of thèse, three were spent at Eton, 
and one at Oxford. Previously to that time, we were attended 
by private masters at Bertold Castle. Through the whole 
your father was my constant playmate and companion ; and 
never were there any serious différences between us. I con- 
sidered myself permanently located in England. From my 
father I heard three or four times a year ; his letters generally 
opntained some half-dozen lines, expressing his approbation 
pf the course I was pursuing under my uncle's direction, with 
some commonplace remarks about duty, and the like. His 
remittances were always made punctually, and I soon regarded 
one epistle but as the fac-similé of another. 

" I had been at Oxford a year. I was ambitious as a stu- 
dent, without being a book-worm, and I began to feel that I 
had laid a foundation which should lead to an honourable dis- 
tinction among my fellows. My habits were good, and much 
did I owe to your father's influence that they were so. Still, 
there was that about me of which I trembled thoughtfully to 
eonsider. There was a latent désire to enjoy the pleasures of 
life, and to taste its follies. The Untried was constantly befor* 
me with its temptations, but I resisted them ail ; yet I felt how 
fieeessary it was for me to keep as far as possible from their 
reach. Just then — mark me, for the devins hand was ni it — 
just then I received a letter from my father, written in haste, 
eommanding me to corne immediately to Paris. I cannot de- 
scribe my feelings at this unexpected summons. For a time I 
was completely beside myself. I raved, swore, and cursed my 
destiny ; nay, I fear I cursed my parent. At length I became 
calm. I sat down and wrote him a long letter, stating my 
situation, what I had accomplished, what I hoped to accom- 
plish ; and begged him to allow me to romain in England. I 
received in return a short, décisive note. He said the most 
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urgent reasons had influenced bis décision ; that it was unaî- 
terable, and that be was already suffering through my delay* 
I left Oxford at once for Bertold Castle, and asked my uncle'é 
advice. His view of tbe relation of parent and child was 
severe. He regretted my father's décision, but advised me 
to bow to it ; perhaps it migbt be in my power speedily to 
return. Much more be said, which I need not repeat ; and 
at lengtb I was persuaded. 

" I left for Paris. Arrived tbere, I drove to my father's 
botel in the rue Montmartre, and found it closed. A sickening 
appréhension came over me as I leaned against tbe pondérons 
gâte which commanded the entrance to the courtyard. Not 
even the portier, who remains a fixture on the premises, was 
in his Hccustomed place to answer questions, and tbe door of 
tbe conciergerie was shut and fastened. I knew not what td 
do. My mind was sorely perplexed. As I looked up at tbe 
high walls of the gloomy building, rendered more gloomy 
by being tenantless, I felt that I was indeed a stranger in à 
strange land. 

" I had nothing to do but to drive to some proper place for 
lodgings, and find my father as I best might. I was abant 
giving the necessary directions, when an old fellow with a 
patch on his eye hobbled up to me, and prayed that I would; 
for tbe love of God, read a dirty paper which he thrust into 
my hands. I opened it and read as folio ws : 

" « This evening, at eight o'clock, Eue Copeau, No. 4, un- 
accompanied. W. St. L.' 

" ' There is a franc for you, my poor fellow/ said I, and 
without &topping longer, I drove to the rue Vivienne to find 
lodgings. Surmises were useless. I waited patiently until 
after seven, when I set out on foot, to élude observation, for 
the rue Copeau. This is a short street far off on tbe other 
sid of tbe Seine, leading into the Garden of Plants, I 
passed slowly into the rue St. Honoré, and followed it 
through its whole extent into the rue St. Denis ; down that 
to the Seine, thence along the Quai till I reached the Isle 
St. Louis, where I crossed ; thence along the Quai again tô 
the rue de Seine, and up that to the rue Copeau. Do you 
*t this minuteness of détail ? I tell you that every 
t walk is as fresh to me now as on tbe day it was 
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taken. I remember the faces of hundreds who passed me ; I 
see them now before me. There was a little old man with a 
long eue extending half-way down his back, whom I thought- 
iealy jostled as I passed/ and who at once turned and begged 
my pardon. There were pretty grisettes, who stared at me 
with naïve wonder as I pushed unheedingly on ; there were 
old women on the Quai ; there were soldiers about the gar- 
dens ; there, there are they ail — and hark : just as I reached 
the appointed number in the appointed street, the chimes 
from the nunnery of the Sisters of Universal Concord, situ- 
ated just in the rear, pealed merrily the hour of eight." 

Hère my relative paused for several minutes. I turned 
partly round, alarmed at his silence. Large drops of sweat 
were standing on his forehead ; his whole appearance was 
4hat of one in mortal agony. Shortly, however, he resumed. 

"Ding-dong! — one, two; ding-dong! — three, four; ding- 
dong ! — five, six ; ding-dong ! — seven, eight Yes, eight was 
the hour. And there I stood before a massive, gloomy old 
building, which presented a most forbidding aspect. There 
was not the slightest sign of its being inhabited. Not a soli- 
tary light gleamed from any one of the numerous apartments. • 
lt bore the appearance of désertion ànd decay. The entrance 
to the court-yard was open, but no porter was in attendance in 
the lodge ; though I could read by the uncertain glimmering 
of a lamp suspended across the street the half-effaced words 
Parlez au concierge. I had stood but a moment, anxiously 
scrutinising everything within my observation, when a figure» 
muffled in a large cloak, approached from the court, came 
hastily up, and exclaimed : 

" ' You are punctual — corne with me/ 

" I followed my conductor across the court, up two flights 
of stairs, and through several narrow passages and corridors, 
first turning one way, then an'other, till I was bewildered. The 
house was unfurnished so far as I could perceive, and the air 
was close and noisome. My eompanion at last stopped before 
a door, which he opened, and ushered me into a room of mo- 
derate size, but exquisitely furnished. It was also brilliantly 
lighted. A stnall table of beautiful workmanship stood in the 
centre, upon which was laid a choice supper, flanked by wines 
. of every variety and flavour. A, cheerful fire of large logs 
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blazed in the fireplace, for the evening was cool ; and every* 
thing gave token of good taste in the occupant and abundant 
means to improve it. 

"'Welcome, welcome, my son!' exclaimed my father, 
throwing off his disguise and warmly embracing me; 'and 
may God bless y ou for obeying the summons, though I feared 
it was too late. Why, Wilfred, you hâve grown up to be a 
man almost. Tet I should hâve known my child among a 
thousand.' 

" I was struck with the afîectionate and subdued tone of 
my parent. The seven years which had made so great an al- 
tération in me had scarcely changed him, as he was in the 
prime of manhood, and had not begun the melancholy descent 
upon the other side of the scale of life. Tet there was a ser- 
iousness in his aspect, a something terribly calm in his coun- 
tenance, quite unlike my father, which filled me with appré- 
hension. 

"'Corne, corne/ continued he, 'you must be faint and 
weary ; sit down. You see I hâve been expecting you. We 
hâve much to do to-night ; so fortify yourself with a hearty 
supper.' 

" We sat down together. My father made a show of join- 
ingme, but only, as I believe, to persuade me to eatfreely. It 
must be a serious matter which shall prevent à youth of seven- 
teen, after a day's exercise and abstinence, from doing justice 
to an alluring table. The healthful calls of hunger are rarely 
disregarded by the young. God forgive me the satisfaction I 
took that evening at that table. As soon as I had finished, my 
father bade me sit near him. 

" ' Wilfred/ said he, * would that I might now bid you to 
seek repose ; but time presses, and the case is urgent. Can 
you listen to me?' 

" I trembled, I know not why, but I answered unhesitatr- 
ingly that I could. 

" ' It is well,' he continued ; ' you are in time. Had you 
delayed another day/you might hâve found no one to call 
father.' 

" I begged an explanation. ' Listen, then/ was the reply, 
' and mark my words. Tou remember, or at least you hâve 
heard of, Julian Moncrieflf f I assented. ' Julian Moncrieff, 
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whose fate has been linked with mine for the last twenty 
years. To-morrow morning, when the sun shall redden the 
towers of Notre-Dame, it will shine insensibly to one of us ! * 

" < For Heaven's sake, what mean you V I exclaimed. 

" ' Silence !' continued my parent, ' and do not interrapt 
me* Twenty years ago this night, Julian Moncrieff, with your 
father and his young and beautiful bride — thy mother, thy in- 
jured mother, boy — arrived hère in this accursed city ; came 
hère to this very mansion ; entered hère into this very room. 
8ee you that couch ? On it she reclined — the lovely, the con- 
fiding, the virtuous. There she sat, and smiled, and loved, 
and smiled again. Wilfred, my boy, if I could control every- 
thing which is held enviable and precious on this round earth 
and in heaven above, and could add to it the price of my soul's 
salvation, I would give ail, ail, àll, to recall that scène once 
more, and see my Isabella for one brief moment, as I saw her then, 
and hear once, but once again, the sound of her sweet, dear 
voice. But she is gone — lost to me for ever. Hâve not years 
passed me since then ? No ; else I had not this fresh grief. 
When hâve I grieved before ? Do not people lose their wives ? 
Is it then so dreadful ? Tell me, Wilfred, that there is yet 
hope!' 

" I saw that my father's brain was wandering, but I knew 
not what to reply. 

" ' Wretch that I am,' he went on without waiting for an 
answer; ' the bittemess of this moment is more than I can bear/ 
He continued more calmly : * This now gloomy mansion we 
selected because there belonged to it a large and delightful 
garden, and because it was quiet and secluded. À brief year 
we made this our home. With my young wife's fortune ad- 
ded to my own, we were rich — for Paris, very rich. We took 
another hôtel in the rue Montmartre, where we entertained 
our visitors and gave fêtes and parties. But hère were we 
most happy, because we lived' most within ourselves. I hâve 
not lime, I hâve not resolution to tell my history. You will 
find whatever I hâve thought necessary to reveal among my 
papers. Search for nothing which you find not there/ point- 
ing to a small box; 'everything else has been destroyed. You 
know that your mother sickened, and then she — yes, she— »- 
died. True she died, Wilfred! but not hère. No, no ; not— 
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hère. She was happy hère — she was happy hère ! Weïl, I 
was a lost being, and I gare myself up to sin, — utterly gave 
myself to it. 

" This same Julian Moncrieff — he, my conipanïon in inï- 
quity, my sworn confederate and ally, between whom and 
myself there is an oath which neïther dare break — this same" 
Julian Moncrieff bas cause for déadly quarrel with me ; long 
bas had cause. Ask no more. Everything is arranged ; to- 
morrow morning at break of day we meet in yonder garden, 
near my Isabella's bower. The place I selected, for there I 
will yield myself up a sacrifice. Àfter so many years of 
criminal neglect, her memory shall be honoured. We meet 
to-morrow — our weapons the rapier — the combat to cease only 
with the death of one of us — and I am that one/ 

« « Never/ exclaimed I, starting up, * never shall so barbar- 
ous a conflict take place. I hâve heard enough ; I am a boy 
no longer. If I hâve not the power to stop it, I will apply to 
the authorities ; I will go to the police. Father, father, I im- 
plore you, recall your sensés. Speak to me rationally, and not 
with such portentous calmness/ 

" * Wilfred/ said my parent, ' sit down and be calm your- 
self. You cannot prevent this meeting, for I hâve deter- 
mined that it shall take place. You are too young to un- 
derstand me. God grant that you may never do so by ex- 
périence. I am not a lunatic, nor hâve I lost my sensés. But 
one thing I say — and think not, my boy, that I am lost to 
parental feeling. No, my son ; had it been so, I should not 
hâve sent for you that I might once more behold my own flesh 
and blood — once more look upon her child. But this I say, 
that I will not live longer on the earth ; and I prefer rather to 
fall by the hand of an antagonist than by my own ; and most 
of ail would I choose to fall by the hand of Julian Moncrieff/ 

" What could I say ; what could I do ? Was I unmanly 
or pusillanimous in yielding to my father ? Ought I to hâve 
resisted at ail hazards ? You would thînk so, doubtless ; yet 
it seemed as if the avenging angel stood before me, frownmg, 
as he uttered the word, ' Forbear l ' I was silent. 

" ' Now, my son, to business/ contînued my father, 
calmly, at the same time opening a large case of papers. ' I 
must give you such information as will enable you to act 
mderstandingly/ 
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" He proceeded to give me a détail of ail his estate, wifch 
the most minute particulars, directing me whose advice to 
take in Paris, what to do under this and that state of things; 
and 80 forth. The bulk of his and of my mother's fortune 
was in England and Scotland ; but a very considérable sum 
had been invested in Erench securities, in the name of his 
friend and soliciter, Monsieur Goulanges. I was informed 
that every précaution had been taken, so that the cause of his 
decease should not be known, and that the funeral was 
arranged to take place on the second day after the combat. 
My fathër made me promise sacredly that I would not attempt 
to revenge his death, or harbour malice against his foe. 

" It seemed my father' s désire to prolong the interview till 
daybreak. This was a relief to me. I should not hâve dared 
to retire to rest. I might hâve been overpowered by fatigue, 
and slumbered. My father would not hâve called me, and I 
should hâve waked and not found him. I sat the whole night 
giving a horribly calm attention to ail that was said to me. 
At length gray streaks began to light up the sky, until it was 
apparent day. Presently the step of some one in the passage- 
way was heard. 

" * It is time,' said my father, quickly. * Wilfred, my son, 
remember what I hâve told you. And now, farewell.' 

" He took me in his arms and kissed me many times with 
great fondness. I was unmanned ; I wept like a child. My 
father stood calm. 

" ' This is not right, my son. This is not like a Saint 
Léger/ 

" As soon as I could speak, I entreated my father to allow 
me to accompany him. He hesitated a moment. 

" Will you promise to be composed ? ' said he. 

" I bowed my head. 

" It is best so,' he added ; ' the sacrifice should be in your 
présence. Once more, farewell.' 

" He then took two rapiers from a side-table, and going 
to the couch, he kuelt before it, and drew a miniature from 
his bosom. 

" ' Hère, hère/ he murmured, ' my sainted wife, do I ex- 
piate my sins against you. At last, ah ! at last, I see you as 
of yore— at last we are reunited.' 

" He rose, beokoned me to follow, and left the room. We 
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proceeded from one passage-way to another, down several 
flights of stairs, to the garden. I had no time to look about 
me, but followed close after my father into a secluded part of 
the grounds nntil we came to a beautiful bower, the entrance 
of which was entirely overgrown with vines and evergreensv 
I could discern the figure of a man pacing impatiently up and 
down the walk. This figure attracted my whole attention» 
for I knew it was Julian Moncrieff. As we came np ho 
•tarted on seeing me, made a slîght inclination to my father, 
and hastily ezclaimed — 

" ' How is this ? There were to be no witnesses/ 

" ' There are none/ said my father ; ' this is my son ; 
he understands our arrangement. He desires to be présent, 
and I hâve consented.' 

" ' It shall not be/ said the other, hastily. 

" « Nay, but it shall, ' replied my father ; * if you wish, 
go summon your daughter ; it will delay us but a moment, 
and then both will be represented/ 

" ' Hâve it as you will/ said Moncrieff ; ' we are losing 
time/ 

" I had during this short conversation an opportunity to 
examine my father's opponent. I had seen him often when 
a boy, and I knew his character. He was tall, well made, 
and in one way handsome ; but there was an evil expression 
about his oountenanee which expérience and intercourse with 
the world seemed to hâve increased rather than diminished. 
I looked upon him and trembled. He also brought two 
rapiers, one of which was laid aside, and the parties, without 
exchanging another word, advanced toward each other. You 
are aware that the Saint Légers were always accomplished 
swordsmen, and masters of fence. The sword-play is, and 
ever has been, a favourite pastime of the race. In point of 
skill I had not the sUghtest fear for my father ; but his ex- 

£ress détermination to fall in the encounter struck me with 
orror. As the two became engaged in the combat I almost 
lost sight of the fearful resuit in admiration of the skill dis- 
played bv both combatants. Do you wonder at this ? " said 
the Wcsdallah, turning partly towards me ; " you need not, 
*~~ the mlnd of man is strangely constituted. I soon dis- 
4 my father's superiority over his antagonist, and hope 
in my heart, and I began to trust that ail would yet 
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end well. It did not occur to me that, in case Julian Mon- 
orieff should fall, his young daughter would be left without 
parent or protector. Well, the confliet went on. My father 
was calm and unrufned ; Moncrieff, on the contrary, began to 
kwe temper. This increased my father' s advantage, but he 
evMently avoided availing himself of it. Once or twice, when 
Moncrieff rashly exposed his points, my father would coolly 
remind him of it by a slight touch, but nothing more. This 
added to his impatience, and he used his weapon with a des- 
perate rashness. I could see my father smile calmly as he 
managed with most admirable skiU every stroke of his oppo- 
nent, entering in spite of himself into the spirit of the combat. 
Suddenly his countenance changed ; it assumed a deadly, fear- 
ful, fatal, expression. As he turned aside one of MoncrieiTs 
thrusts, he suddenly struck at the left arm of the latter. The 
stroke told, for the red blood followed swiftly from the wound. 
Smarting with pain, Moncrieff made a furious lunge at my 
father's breast. It was a stroke most easily parried, and when 
parried, would unavoidably expose the party to a fatal charge 
in return. What was my horror on seeing my father, instead 
of taking so open an advantage, deliberately throw his arma 
up and receive his enemy's sword through his body. He 
fell prostrate to the earth, directly in front of the bower of 
his ill-fated Isabella. I rushed forward, knelt by his side, 
and endeavoured to staunch the fatal wound. Moncrieff was 
in a frenzy. 

" ' Oh, God,' he cried, ' what hâve I done ! * 

"He approached to bend over the prostrate body. I 
repulsed him rudely. 

il ' Wretch ! ' I exclaimed, * dare not to corne near him you 
hâve so foully murdered ; if you attempt it, you will find a 
Saint Léger, who not only knows his weapon, but has the 
disposition to use it.' 

" ' Young man/ said Moncrieff, in a subdued tone, ' I blâme 
not your passionate feelings, but I pray you quiet them. In 
the name of your dying parent I adjure you to be calm, and 
allow me to assist you. See/ he continued, eagerly, * he still 
lives' (my father groaned) ; * let us haste to do something. 
The wound may not be mortal/ 

" I resisted no longer, and with the aid of Moncrieff con- 
yeyed my father to the apartment we had left but a few 
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moments previous, and laid him upon the oouch at .which lie 
knelt before going to the combat. Moncrieff proceeded to 
examine the wound with the skill of an experienced surgeon» 
and with ail a woman's gentleness ; but he soon shook his 
head despairingly. My father had swooned without uttewng- 
a word ; still we knew that life was not extinct. After I had 
administered a stimulant with my own hands, he faintly opened 
his eyes ; and although he looked upon no one, I am confident 
he knew where he was. He spoke not, save in broken whis- 
pers ; and as I knelt to catch their meaning, I could only 
hear faintly articulated : ' My prêtions vrife — my IeabeUa — 
receive the sacrifice. 9 

" My father survived not quite an hour. AU of the tiroe 
he lay nearly insensible, feebly holding my hand in his, and 
occasionally giving it a slight pressure. Suddenly he started 
oonvulsively — his lips moved ; I strained every sensé to catch 
what he said. ' My IsabeUa, corne nearer — I am happy note,' 
were the words that died away upon his lips as the &p£rk 
parted from the body." 

Again the Wœdallah paused. I dared not trust myself to 
look toward him, but waited until he should proceed. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Thrbe months after, I awoke in a sick room. At last 
my brain was clear and sensible. Of nothing was I conscîous 
during that time, save that I was in friendly hands. I re~ 
member that there was a stillness and a silence that wearied 
me, relieved occasionally by noiseless steps and low whispers, 
but yet dreadfully oppressive. I was reduced to the lowest 
point, still I lived. My mind, under the strong and conflict- 
ing excitements which had been brought to bear upon it» had 
yielded to their force; fever ensued, then delirium— thon 
convalescence. 

" I recovered. Would not my first steps be directed to 
England, eagerly, rapidly directed thither, to escape from the 
country which had proved the ruin of my sire ? One would 
np A " °>se so ; yet delay sucoeeded delay. I was still 

first 10 see Monsieur Goulanges. That cer- 
ary ; then the friends of my father called to 
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offer their condolences (for ail supposed he had died a natural 
dèaih), and invited me to visit them in proper time. Âlthough 
you would hardly suppose an Englishman could find mucb 
fawour at such a time in France, when ail Europe was con- 
vulsed with wars in which France and England were enemies, 
strti you must remember that intrigue was the great weapon 
of the day ; that I was boni in France, and had powerful 
friends in Scotland, many of whom kept up a constant 
correspondence with the French court. I was admitted there 
without suspicion ; and — shall I say it ? — af ter a short time, 
abandoned myself entirely to its influence. Need I tell you 
how, when I say it was at the profligate court of Louis XV., 
with youth and wealth, and the advantage of a fair exterior î 

" I was at a masked bail given by the Duchess of . I 

had no less than six appointments there, and how to manage 
them, tasked my skill to the utmost. It was in the midst of 
the revel that a tall female figure in a plain mask approached 
me, and with a commanding air beckoned me to go with her. 
As adventures of this sort were by no means uncommon, I 
Mtowed the retreating form of the lady out of the magnifi- 
cent salon, through one apartment after another, till we 
arrived at a small door, to which my guide applied a key and 
we entered. 

"I found myself — not, as I anticipated, in an exquisite 
boudoir, fragrant with flowers and perfumes, to add to the 
voluptuousness of the scène — but, in a small, gloomy, narrow 
room, without a single article of furniture, and with only one 
faint light glimmering on the mantel. I gave a hasty glance 
over this place of ill-omen. I thought I was betrayed by the 
intrigue of a rival; but fear is not the foible of the Saint 
Légers. I was armed, and the struggle for life would be dea- 
perate. While thèse thoughts were passing through my mind, 
the lady had advanced into the middle of the room, after 
bolting the door, and stood regarding me in silence. 

" * This is not exact ly what you expected,' said the Un- 
known, addressing me in pure English. ' Not quite so 

alluring as an interview with the Countess -. , to which at 

this hour you were invited.' 

" I made no reply to the announcement of a secret known, 
as I supposed, only to the two interested ; but simply asked, 
in a quiet nonchalant way : 
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" ' Pray, what is your wish ?" 

" ' Nay/ said the mask, in an angry impatient tone, ' ask me 
not what is my icish, but what is my wiU, for, by Heaven, it 
shall be obeyed. I hâve brought thee hither to hear my oom- 
mands, thou renegade finglishman — thou shame of a manly 
house. Thou a Saint Léger ! Go, take the name of one of 
the strange women who make you their slave ; follow on your 
path even as the ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to 
the correction of the stocks; but by the Suprême Power 
above, if you do this, and dare again to call yourself a Saint 
Léger, I will plunge this dagger into your heart ! ' 

u So saying, the mask half unsheathed a small poniard which 
she wore at her belt, and went on before I had time to speak : 

" 'You hâve still another course left. Leave this place of 
abominations. Beturn to England ; go where you will ; stay 
hère if you hâve strength to do it ; but I warn you, forget 
not again that you are a Saint Léger/ 

" The rebuke which thèse words conveyed, its truth — severe 
though it was — rendered me for a moment incapable of speak- 
ing. I stood discovered, stripped of the misérable dross and 
tinsel of unhallowed pleasure, in ail the ugly and rude de- 
formity of detected guilt. 

" I felt piqued, nevertheless, at the threat of the Unknown ; 
for man will often listen to persuasion, when he will not be 
moved by force ; and the idea of abandoning even a course of 
sin, through f ear of my life, struck at my pride. I wished 
from my heart that such an argument had been omitted. 

" ' Hâve you nothing to say V continued the mask, impa* 
tiently, as I was hesitating what to reply. 

" < Nothing/ said I, coldly, i to one who under a disguise 
seeks to frighten me into measures which a sensé of rightalone 
can make effectuai or sincère/ 

" ' Spoken like a man, indeed ! ' said the figure, removing 
her mask, and disclosing the clear, penetrating gray eyefl, the 
lofty brow, and the haughty mien of the Lady Alice Saint 
Léger. ' Kinsman/ said she, ' I hâve corne to save youiram 
shame and ruin. I did not suppose threats would accomplifih 
this ; but I wished to show my détermination to préserve our 
name from further disgrâce. Let,' she continued reverently, 
" the dead rest in peace ; with the living there is hope. I 
corne not to reproach or to direct! but solemnly to warn/ . . 
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" c The warning shall be heeded,' aaid I, emphatically, 
fand ' 

" « Enough,' saîd the Lady Alice, with dignity, « I believe 
you.' She replaced her mask, and, notwithstanding my en- 
treatiea that she would remain a few moments, unbolted the 
door and disappeared. Scarcely sensible whether this was 
not ail a dream, I proceeded to find my way out. I disco- 
vered a private entrance into the court-yard, and throwing 
myself into a carriage, was conveyed to my hôtel. I went 
home a repentant man. 

" The morning after the first commission of a sin, or after 
the first resolution to reform, is generally remarkable for sé- 
vère struggles with one's-self ; and I had no small share of 
thèse. I rose as from a fearful dream. I was not certain that 
what I remembered of the previous evening was not an illu- 
sion. By degrees it ail came back to me with distinctness. I 
summoned my valet ; he brought me a score of perfumed 
billets-doux, done up in exquisite taste. The moment had 
arrived which should décide my fate : my hand was on the 
aeal of one which I knew to be from the countess. I hesi- 
tated ; I called for a taper. If I opened the billets, I was 
lost — and I knew it. One by one I took them up and deli- 
b«fately held each over the taper until it was consumed. 
Somehow, although that of the countess was first in my hand 
it still remained there when ail the rest were destroyed. 
' Surely,' said the Tempter, ' there ean be no harm in opening 
this one — this last one, as I hâve resolved not to answer it.' 
It was too late : by a trcmendous effort I brought the doomed 
thing across the Haine ; it turned and twisted into a thousand 
oontortions, as if determined to escape. As the heat caused 
the leaves to open, it gave a vividness to the delicately traoed 
lines, and I could distinctly read expressions of tender re- 
proaeh. I turned away my head by a sort of nightmare ef» 
fort» but held the billet steadily in the flame, nor did I move, 
nor scarcely breathe, till the subtle élément, creeping to my 
fittgers, as if for a further saorifice, told me it was ail over ; I 
was saved. I started up and ordered horses for Bloissy. 
.This is a small and beautiful château, about twenty leagues 
from Paris, which my father had occupied, though he rarely 
. resorted to it. Once I had been at the château since his 
decease, to find «orne papers which were deposited there 
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Report, I knewy had said the place was procured by my 
father, to be a retreat for his young wife, too far from Paris 
ft>r rumours of his inftdelity ever to reach her. It waa a 
pitiable device ; as if a husband's dereliction eau be long oon» 
cealed from the trusting heart which has yielded ail to him. 
Well, at night I arrived at this retired spot. How happy 
I was; the battle had been fought, and a glorious victory 
obtained over myself. I determined upon a course of self- 
examination. I took possession of the chamber which had 
been my mother's; I invoked her présence to enable me 
to préserve my purpose. I prayed to God — I could pray 
then — to give me strength. I hâve told you that my father 
destroyed ail his private papers. In searching, however, an 
old bureau, in my mother's room, I found at the end of a 
drawer one of her letters to him. It was written during the 
second year of her marriage, and, I présume, on the occasion 
of their first séparation, when my father, representing that 
his affaire called him to Paris, and would detain him there a 
considérable time, forgot her, and left her alone in that sad 
solitude. She was still trustful and unsuspicious. Hère is 
the letter," continued the Wœdallah, holding it out to me. 
I took it from his hands. It was written in a délicate hand, 
and blurred and blotted, apparently by tears ; u Precious 
signs," the Wœdallah continued, " of my wretched father's 
repentance." I begged the Wœdallah to allow me to take the 
letter that I might again peruse it, and, as it may lend an 
interest to the narrative, 'I give some extracts from it : 

" Wednetday Morning. 

"Deàb, deâb Wilfred: I cannot réalise that you are 

gone, and to stay from me so long ; but oh ! my heart wants 

something in your absence ; nay, it wants you, my Wilfred, 

at this moment to be at my side, and to tell me over and over 

again that you love me. Do you miss your poor Belle, even 

now, dear huaband, and are you almost tempted to turn back 

and bring her with you ? How dépendent upon you I hâve 

been sinoo we were married; but I must rely upon myself 

now ; and it is well : I feel that it is for our good that we are 

1 and this reconciles me." 

■) you know, dearest Wilfred, that I feel more like 

We, quietly thinking of you, than mingling in the 
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gaîeties of Paris? Somehow, I cannot feel that I am a 
mother in yon strange city ; and shall I confess it, dear, dear 
Wilfred, I hâve almost thought that you did not love your 
Isabella so much when surrounded by its attractions. Now 
dearest, forgive me, for you know that I do not believe this ; 
the whole wide world could not make me believe it ; only I 
love to hâve you reassure me, Wilfred, and then — how con- 
fident I grow again ! 

" Six o'clock, — My precious love, I am home-sick to see 
you. The day has been lovely thus far, but now it rains. 
AU nature is so beautiful about me that I cannot but be 
cheerful; and yet methinks this very loveliness of scenery, 
which so cheers us in bright daylight, lends a saddening in- 
fluence in sweet melancholy twilight ; sweet when we are to- 
gether, dearest ; melancholy when we are parted. 

u My chief solace is our dear babe ; ail is new to him hère, 
and he looks at everything with great surprised eyes, won- 
dering what it means. He has just gone to his rosy rest. 
Heaven make his slumbers peaceful; for troubled waters 
sweep even over the bosom of infancy. 

" Eleven o'clock, — I hâve been talking this evening with 
old Hannah. She has entertained me by telling me of your 
childhood. I culled a fresh bouquet of roses for my table 
this morning, but an instinct of love led me to préserve in my 
chamber those we gathered yesterday. Where is the rose I 
gave you ? And now, love, my precious love, good night ! 

• " Tuesday, 3 o'clock, — Oh, my Wilfred, I hâve been so 
agonised! How hâve I been tortured! What shall I say 
or do? To-day Count Davrainville called. He returned 
from Paris ; and do you think the wretch had the audacity to 

speak of you as Oh, no; I will not insuit my Wilfred 

by naming it ; but the count spoke of it so as a matter of 
course, that it seemed as if I should sink, although I knew 
every word was false. I assure you I left the room without 
waiting for a répétition of such despicable slander. Oh, Wil- 
fred, Wilfred ! what a load is on my heart ! If I could only 
corne now and creep into your bosom, and hâve you soothe 
me like a poor grieved child. Ah, were it not for my precious 
babe, how quick would I fly to you." 

" This letter," continued the Wœdallah, "this letter, written 
by my sainted mother, completed my reform, I knelt down 

9 
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hy the side of the bed where she erpired, and made a 
to live a virtuoos life. I shuddered at my récent narww 
«cape, and eouki hardly beKeve it was reaL Meanwhile my 
absence from Fans caused a thousand reports io be set m 
circulation. I abstained as far as possible £rom listening to 
them, and inally I was kft in peaee." 

Hère the Wœdallah paused again. He was siknt so long 
that I turned toward him, as before, and again peroeived tha£ 
be was in extrême agony. As be did not seem indined to go 
OU) I said: "This cannot be the end of your narrative; 
excuse me, bot I am painfully interested to know ail/* 

" I will proceed," said he, beskaiàttgly ; " and yet I would 
pass briefly over the remainder of my life. We eannot w<el! 
bear to look back upon opportunitîes of bappiness unim- 
proved, nay triied with» thrown away, and for ever lost; 
espeeially is it painful when wretohedness and despair corne 
in their place- But I wish my bistory to make you wiser 
and better ; and this effeet might not be gained should I stop 
bere. I had swom to live virtuously, and I kept my vow ; 
but let me tell you, my son, that man escapes not eaaily 
the conséquences of an evil course, however be may bave 
reformed. The remainder of my bistory conveys this single 
moral : ponder it well. I will say, in brief, how, continufeg 
in my retirèrent» I became enamoured with theonlydaughter 
of an old French count, wkose château was near my own; how 
the loveliness and innocence of the young Leila " (I started) 
u de Soisson appeared ; for she was lovely and innocent ! how 
I sought her, wooed and wedded her, and brought her to 
Paris in triumph ; how, in conséquence of my previous irre- 
gularities, I became unreasonably jealous of my wifo, who 
had ail the freedom and gaiety of manner that distinguisfced 
her nation; how I belîeved that I had proof of her guilt; and 
how, when calling her to my présence, I aocused her, I was 
met with indignant deniaL 

* Ah, now my * pleasant vices' began to be my scourge. I 
was not satisfied, but swore I wouki foraake a world whfch 
virtue had desertecL I made ample provision for my wife, 
and after warning her that I should provide for strict watch 
upon her conduct, took our young daughter, whom I already 
began to hâte because she resembled her, and piaeing 
her at a nunnery to be educated, sailed for Sootiand. With- 
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ont making myself koown to any one, I prooeeded to the 
lûghlands, and having arranged to keep up a constant com* 
sraoûatioa with the main land, I oame hither. Hère 1 re- 
solved to do what good I might, I became interested in this 
sanple-hearted, honest people. My heart was not yet turned 
quke to sterne. My daughter I freqeently sent for, for I 
eoukL not bear that she should altogether forget her father, 
though he coukl not love his child. Yoo hâve no doubt heard 
how I was forced to leave this island, and to take up my 
obode in a neighboaring one. I aeted through the whole eon- 
sdentiously for the good of this poor people. When the new 
steward took oontrol, instead of returning myself, I went to 
Paris, in conséquence of what I had heard frona my corre- 
spondent of my wife's conduct. I went to Paris, but she was 
not tbere, but hving, as my agent informed me, ait my château 
«t Bloissy, m order, as he said, to enjoy still greater freedom. 
I determmed to stop this dishonour at ail hasards. I repaired 
te the château. I sent for her, without announcing myself. 
She came, and on seeing me, threw herself into my arms and 
ftâiited. I placed her upon a couch until she should recover. 
Had I fbund her pale and emaciated, I should hâve believed 
her innocent, but although dressed with simplicity, she looked 
as healthful and beautifol as «ver. 

u She soon reoovered from her swoom. ' Oh, my Wilfred ! ' 
said she, faintly, ' hâve you retumed to me at last V 

" * Hypocrite ! ' I said, sternly, * oease sueh abominable dé- 
ception ! I know ail — nothing is concealed. Your guilt has 
heen diseovered to me.' 

" Perhaps yon hâve some time in your life," continued the 
Woedalkh, " unfortunately bruised a young and beautiful 
Aower, and as you turned to view the ruin you had effected, 
it would seen as if the tender petals, so f ull of rich and varie- 
çated freshnesa, and life, and beauty, strove to eonvey, by their 
very crushed and shrinking appearanoe, a reproach for your 
wamton «arelessness. 80 it was with Leilau Oh, what a look ! 
*— *o safodued, so injured, yet so reproachful ! My God ! how 
can I bear to think of it ! " he exclaimed, starting, stamptng 
his foot in*frensy, and then reseating himself. " Yet she said 
nothing ; she would deny nothing ; she would acknowledge 
nothing. So the fiend was busy with me, and I still believed 
àer guilt I beée her prépare to aceompany me, and told her 
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she should never return to France. The good old count, her 
father, was dead years before, and tbe countess had. long pre- 
ceded him. Leila seemed not at ail distressed at the thought 
of leaving, and the next day we set out for Bordeaux, and 
sailed thence to Scotland; and then — we came hère. My 
wife had an apartment appropriated to her exclusive use, and 
a single female attendant. She had books, and everything 
necessary to her outward comfort. But I never allowed her 
to converse with me. . I never spoke to her. Sometimes her 
pride would give way to her love, and I could hear her address 
me tenderly : ' Wilfred ! oh, Wilfred ! this . is not such severe 
punishment, to be ever near you, under the same roof, and to 
îeel that you are near me, even if you will not speak to your 
poor Leila.' But she never alluded to her crime — never denied 
it. My own heart was wearing away within me. I held no 
communication with the world. My life, in that terrible isola- 
tion, was one of the most exquisite and changeless pain. One 
morning our attendant told me her mistress was ill. I hardly 
knew what to do, but I bade her ascertain the symptom*. 
As she opened the door of Leila's apartment, I heard my 
name called, and in tones that evinced extrême earnestneqs 
and agony. It was her voice. I hesitated. Ât that moment 
she saw me, and shrieked. . ' Oh, Wilfred/ she exclaimed, ' if 
you do not corne, you will be fearfully judged> for ever and 
for ever ! Oh, corne, corne, come to me ! ' 

" I rushed into the room, threw myself into her arms, and 
burst into tears. , 

" ' God be praised ! ' she exclaimed, ' for this last mercy. 
Dearest husband, before my Maker, before him in whose 
présence I shall so soon appear, I swear I am innocent of any 
crime toward you. My pride, my sinful, foolish pride, is ail 
I hâve to repent of. You hâve been treacherously deceived, 
my husband. Do you not believe me ? Do you not believe 
your Leila, now that she is dying î ' 

" ' Oh, yes ! oh, yes ! ' I sobbed, ' I do believe you. For- 
give me, my injured wife ! I ask not God's forgiveness, but 
yours, yours I must hâve/ , , 

"I cannot dwell upon this scène. Her days"were num- 

bered; yet we lived a lifetime in those brief hours. And 

then I first learned how, for fiendish purposes, which he could 

* «icoomplish, my correspondent had lied to me; and how a 
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noble pride in my traduced and suffering Leila prevented her 
from making an explanation. She died praying for blesaings 
on the wretch who had embittered her life almost to its latest 
moment. She resta gently, besîde my mother, under the 
shade of her own favourite evergreens, at Bloissy. And hère 
am I, the stricken of God." 

The Wœdallah had concluded ; but it was évident that 
be had given a very brief outline of his history. More I 
could not ask. Yet how I longed to question him aBout the 
young Leila. Hère was a mystery unexplained. Not love 
that beautiful créature ! not love the only child of his unfor- 
tunate and so much wronged wifc ! But the Wœdallah had 
not said that he was regardless of his child. True, Leila 

had confessed that she could not love him. Perhaps But 

it was idle to conjecture ; and I was consoied with the hope 
that time would explain ail. I now went back to myself. I 
was adrift again. The narrative of my kinsman made me 
tremble at the resolution I had taken a little before. Like a 
successful ambuscade, it found me at unawares, and put to 
flight my fancied security. Fleasure ! — what was pleasure ? 
It seemed to me like some accursed fiend, whose end was to 
accomplish my destruction. My heart acknowledged to itself 
an incipient guilt, which waited only for temptation to be 
developed. ' In vain I determined on adhérence to my resolu- 
tion. It had vanished ; I could not grasp it. Everything 
was gone save one absorbing idea, and that was Leila. I 
say idea, for I had as yet no conception of the idéal. Ah, 
beautiful and holy idéal ! thou belongest not in thy perfec- 
tion to youth, for youth is attracted too much by earth to 
worship thee. The dross must be first expelled, the flame of 
Hfe must burn clear and pure — fed no more by the exubérance 
bf too young and turbulent blood. How do the many, led 
away by mimic Fancy, create for themselves a world of ecstatic 
dreams, nurtured by unhealthy excitements, oonsuming the 
heart by their false fire, and withering up for ever the well- 
springs of life ! leaving the fountain which should flow with 
perpétuai freshness, parched and arid, and desolate. 

But who can realise the Idéal ; they only upon whom 
Imagination waits ; who live in the momentous Présent ; who 
yield not to Fancy's airy nothings — they shall enjoy it, for to 
such Heaven has already begun. 
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When at length I parted from the Wœdallah, and pro- 
ceeded toward the village, my mind iras in a whiri of excite- 
ment. I saw in fisncy nothmg but Leila; I thovght of 
nothing but Leila ; I gave myself up entirely to Leila. Why,- 
to what end, I did not ask — I did mot eare — I would not 
think. If I could only hâve one more interview, that was: 
ail I would demand ; aÛ the happiness I required — one more 
interview ! I accused myself of rudeness, of heartlessneBS, of 
everything unkind. I thought of every word she said ; I 
remembered every step, every gesture. How I dreaded ta 
think of anything elae : how I loved that night ; how I hated 
the thought of the morrow, with its dull routine. 

My bosom full of thèse émotions, I reached the habitation 
of the worthy minister. I paused npon the threshold. I 
turned and looked up at the still heavens, so quiet and awful. 
The stars which lighted the dark-robed night glittered with 
unusual brilliancy. Perhaps Leila, too, was at that moment 
gazing at them. I felt that she was. My soûl drank in a 
world of bliss — of rapture — of kidescribable ecstacy. Were 
we not in a perfect sympathy ? Were not those stars chargea 
with destiny — revealers of every fate ? CouH the transport 
hâve been greater were we gazing into eaeh other's eyes ? 
Œorious stars» truthful stars ! 

Were thèse feelings true? Did my heart beat with a 
healthful exckement 1 Was I experiencing what writers of 
romance delight to deseribe as first love f We shall see. 

The next day there was to be a hunt for birds and biroV- 
eggs. As the St. Kildans snbsist chiefiy on wild ibwl, and 
the eggs of the wild fowl, it follows of course, that enterprise, 
courage, and alertness, in securing thèse neeessaty articles ci 
subsistence, form their highest accompfishments. The bold 
adventurer who by feats of extraordinary fcaaard captures the 
solan goose, as the créature sit» upon a shelving rock, a thou- 
sand feet from the toppling crags above, or seeures the eggs 
of the lavie, deposîted midway between the top of son» 
fearful précipice and the fbaming sea below, is regarded in 
the island as a hero, and his praises are chanted by the St. 
Kildan meidens, in songs remarkably descriptive and fbU of 
br ^ actions ofthenien; their duregardoffttigue 

Access in thèse enterprises» and sometimes 
form the main topics of St. Kâdan song. 
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Ail the rocks m the îskuod whôeh overhsng the se», are 
divided among the inhabitants in the same way as the tact, 
and any infringemewt upon the right of possession is re- 
garded as hemous as theft itself, and punfehed aceordragly. 
Bach family owd» a M rope, v which is absolutely necessary as 
a means of subsistance. This rope is marîe out of cowVhide, 
and eut into three thongs, wiiieh are plaâted together, after 
having been thoroughly salted. This three-fold cofd is 
resaarkably streag, and with proper care will last fcr two 
générations. It always descends to the eldest son, and is 
eensidered eqwal in value to two geod cews. 

The St. Kildans seemed desirous to afîbrd us a fair exhi- 
bition of their skill. The hunting party consisted of the 
boîdtest adventuvers of the island ; the most dangerous crags 
v*e? e seteeted, and the sport commeneed. Two of the men* 
having made themselves fast to eaeh ofcher, began the perilous 
deseent. First one would take the lead, tbrowing himself 
carelessly from rock to rock, when, dartktg away from his 
preearîous foothold, he would hang suspended in the air, his 
partner supporting him by bracing against some sharp angle. 
It was next the tom of his conaçaaion, who, pursumg a similav 
«ourse, did ail he coufel to surpass his eomrade, by exposing 
himself to the most extraordinary périls. After spending some 
time in this way, the two returoed, each having seeured a fine 
stri&g of birds and a large quantity of eggs. Ànother couple 
SHoeeeded thèse, with exploits still more hazardous, and thus 
the afternoon passed away ; some ten or twelve St. Kildans 
engagmg in the hunt. In- the evening it was resoived to 
invade the territory of the solan goose. Thèse créatures 
engage so indostrîocisly during the day in fishing, that they are 
content to* sleep soundîy at night. They sélect some large 
rock wherehundrecb of them herd together, and after placrag 
a sentinel to keep guard, abandon themselves to repose. The 
fowler, having a large white napkm tied across hra breast, te 
deeeive the sentinel) approaches cautiousiy. Too laie the 
ttQsuspeetmg bird finds an eneray in the camp. The sentmei 
is despatehed. The hunter lays Mm among hre eomrades, 
who, by this time waking np, gather round the uafortunate 
créature^ bemoaning his death ; nor do they tkînk of night 
tifi a large number of tfeeir company are kâkd by the active 
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fowlers, who take thia cruel advantage of their ill-timed la- 
mentations. 

Much sport was expected the présent evening, for it was 
discovered that an immense number of thèse birds had set- 
tled upon a well-known rock on the east side of the isknd, 
inaccessible to ordinary pursuit, but presenting no inaur- 
mountable difficulty to a St. Eildan. I had watched the 
whole proceedings during the day, accompanied by Hubert» 
who shared fully the excitement. As we were about start- 
ing for the scène of the new adventure, the latter said to me : 
Saint Léger, hâve a care ; Yautrey is somewhere near 



a 



US." 



" Indeed," said I ; " bave you seen him ?" 

" I hâve been watching him/' answered Hubert, " ail the 
aftemoon. His body-guard are with him ; his foreign ser- 
vant and that peculiar imp of Satan whom yousaw at theglen. 
They are apparently spectators of the hunt ; but let us be 
watchful during the evening." 

We both agreed to this, and proceeded to join the party. 
But two couples undertook the perilous descent to the spot 
where the birds were congregated. Ât one time Hangii^ jr 
over dizzy heights, at another resting upon the edge of some 
slippery rock, so narrow that there seemed no place even for 
the slightest foothold, the daring adventurers proceeded on 
their perilous way. Below, at a distance of some thousand 
feet, the sea raged and foamed and lashed itself into a resist- 
less fury ; while the sharp projections seen hère and there, 
f rom the différent clifîs, indicated. with a fearful certainty the 
fate of the wretch who should miss his uncertain foothold. 

Ail eyes were turned toward the intrepid fowlers. Now 
the heart quailed at their fearful risks ; now admiration for 
their extraordinary daring was paramount. In the midat of 
the excitement, and when ail were watching^the adventurers 
with breathless interest, I perceived a person coming cau- 
tiously toward me, along the side of the cliff. I knew the 
stranger to be Yautrey. He was, as I thought, alone ; but 
on looking more carefully I fancied that I could detect some 
one following in the distance. The count was apparently get- 
ting a position to see the fowlers to the best advantage ; at 
any rate he paused at the place where one of them had de- 
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scended, and leaned over, as if watohing their movements» 
My own attention was soon directed to the same object; 
and when I again glanced toward the count, I was' surprised 
to see that the figure, which I had before observed, had ap- 
proaehed near him, and that it was his attendant, the wild 
salage. There was something so treacherous in the manner 
of this hideous créature, that I at once suspected a plan hos- 
tile to myself ; but on closer scrutiny it seemed as if he was 
attempting to corne up, unobserved, with Yautrey. He œr- 
tainly did not seem aware that I was near. So extraordinary 
did this appear, that I turned my attention entirely toward 
the count and his attendant. The latter approached nearer 
and nearer to his master; he would pause and glance 
hastily around, or skulk behind a rough mass of rock, 
and then résume his cat-paced course. I rose instinctively to 
warn Yautrey — I knew not of what ; but I felt that there was 
danger. At the same instant the savage started up, ran 
swiftly toward the count, and rushing upon him with a sud- 
den, desperate fury, seized him, and by a tremendous effort 
hurled him over the précipice — clear down into the frightful 
cbasm. 

• It was so horrible, that I shrieked in spite of myself. In a 
moment the savage was by my side. I was upon my guard, 
yet he attempted no violence ; but throwing off a quantity of 
coarse hair from his head, I recognised the wild highland 
follower of the young Glenfinglas, Donacha Maclan. His 
eyes gleamed with malignant fire ; his soûl seemed completely 
abandoned to the furies. Pointing with exultation toward 
the cliff, and then to himself, as n glorying in the act, he 
turned, uttered a fierce highland cry, and disappeared in 
the darkness. This was the work almost of a moment. The 
alarm was given ; the whole party were in confusion. 

But Count Laurent de Yautrey was not thus to perish. 
Strange, nay incredible, as it may appear, although he was 
cast by the sudden attack of Donacha completely clear of the 
cliff, still, after faUing several feet, he caught the projecting 
point of a rock, which, although it wounded him severely, 
served to arrest his fall. But he could not hang by it ; it only 
gave him an instant longer to think upon his fate. It will be 
remembered that the count had chosen a place for his observa- 
tion where one of the fowlers had desoended. This choice 
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sared his life ; for only a few feet below, the saae fbwler 
ni eautîously enseoneed upon a narrow shelf of rock, 
braeed up ta meet any emergeney of hi* partner, who» wia 
lmked to him, and was pursuing ihe way toward hi» eyrie», 
some hundred feet bdow. As ihe misérable Vautrey caugnt 
upon the projection, ke was seen, and tbe St. njidan's éner- 
gies iiistantly sununoned for his resoue. Tke next instant 
Vautrey fell heavily down, bat not into tbe fearfal abyss that 
seemed gaping to receive him. The hanter watehed him a» 
bis hold loosened on the erag, and by an extsaordkiary effort 
caught and held him in his deseent. His partner was called 
to>; the rope wa» tied round the couat, and he was drawn to» 
the top of the <nn% laeerated and bleeding, but without any 
mortal injury. 

He was conveyed to the honse of the minister. Hubert 
and myself yielded our bed to him, and sought accommoda- 
tions elsewhere. As l was the only eyewitness of the attack 
made by Donacha, I hesitated to state that I reeognised in 
him the fbllower of Glenfinglas» I finally concwded te speak 
of it to Hubert only, and leave it for him to make furthes 
mention of it, if he chose to do so. My cousin heard me in 
silence ; walked up and down a moment with a serious air ; 
then stopping, exelaimed: " Saint Léger, mark my words, 
Yautrey is a dead man." 

" What do you mean ?" said I. 

" A dead man," continued Hubert. " Donacha is a» sure 
of htm as if hk dirk was now through his keart. I know the 
race; but I did not know that Donacha, being a captive, 
acknowkdged fealty to Glenfinglas. Dead ; yes, if he escaped 
•aventy tirnes* Never did a Maclan lose sight of lus victàn, 
when revenge sharpened the pursuit. The bloodrhound has 
not a surer scent ; the fox is not more snbtle, nor the tige» 
more nerce, nor the cat more stealthy, nor the tortoise more 
patient, than a Maelan of the Black Cloud when pursuing his 
enemy." 

u Noneense," said I ; " Yautrey will be on the continent 
in lésa than three weeks, beyond the reach of ail the thieving 
eaterans 'twixt this and Ben Nevis," 

" You will see," said my cousin; " and as fer tetiing Yaut- 
rey who his enemy m, it will only alarm htm without in the 
leaat assisthig to prevent the danger. No, no ; ht him ima» 
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gîne that the salage nmlertook tins as a revenge fer tome 
supposed affront whsfte in fais service, ma le* it paes. M not 
pot myimgerin a dîsh of the devil's eooking, at any rate- 
If Yautrey does not Kke the entertainment, he mat cater 
better nest tirne. 

I saw that Hubert had a fuH share of lâghlaad préjudice, 
which I cbd not eare to interfère witk ; sa I lefk the matter 
with bim altogether. I thonght ranch about it, nevertheless. 

It Vas qnite tune for us to be sway. I went once more 
to the glen to make my parting salutations to my kinsman. 
He received me with a compoeare I had not beioce wftnessed 
in him. He iras evidentiy calmer, and happîer. We cou- 
versed aome tîme, and I rose to lesve. u My son," said he, 
" I thank yom for this YÎah. It may vesalt m good. I wiM 
make your adieu to Lena" — I had asked for her — u she îs not 
welL Perhaps you will see ber when she leares this." — I 
started and changée coîour. — " Speak of me to the Lady Alice. 
I remember her token; and, my son, forget not my meewell 
admonition : * At the partmp of thé way* mûêake net ; eeeh 
ne pteemere wkûà satàsfies not; be êdf-de*ymp cmd he great. 
Adieu» 

Much affeeted, I tumed from the Wosdaflab. I took my 
last look at the stone grotte, at the deftghtful littib valley, and 
the scène beyond. I hastened to* the village ; aô iras ready 
for onr departore, and we set saiL Seon the threatenmg cliis 
of Hirta receded ; after a quiek passage, we made the eoast, 
and sailed np the loch to Glencoei Then. came parting with 
my dear friends there ; and then, "Ho! mv England." 



CHAPTER XL 

TWO TEARS ! 

Time, that mighty leaven, which leavenetb the great cur- 
rent of events, maturing and evolving each in its appointed 
erder, had worked restlessly through two more years, and 
thèse were added to the eterniiy of the past. 

And what were those two yeara to me? Mneh* every way, 
sare in actual résulta. In thèse, nothing. 

The resuit ia slow, and audden. Slow, to the allait», 
who labour wearily, and with an aknost onunpresent energy- 
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to bring somewhat to pass. To them, how painful are the 
steps toward the summit, though from the plain its towering 
height delights the eye ! Sudden, to the wondering many 
who behold what has corne to pass, but who know not, nor 
think, nor imagine anything of the preparation-work. To 
them how suddenly does the patient labourer émerge from 
obscurity, and take his stand upon the pinnacle of famé! 

This is also true of that whioh tends downward to per- 
dition : for men look at the résulta of evil, not at the causes 
of it. The resuit is nothing without exclusion. To attain it, 
one must exclude ail that is foreign to the pursuit. Jf a man 
serves his passions, he must exclude the higher enjoyments of 
the moral and intellectual. Or if he seeks the intellectual, 
he must exclude those baser things which enervate and en- 
slave the mind. If he détermine upon moral and reHgious 
culture, he must exolude the influences of time and sensé. 

Self-denial, which is another word for exclusion, is a neces- 
sary exercise. No matter what the object sought ; without 
it, ail labour is empty effort. For no person can at the same 
time walk in a given direction and in a direction exactly op- 
posite. Attempt first one and then the other, and no progress 
is made. Self-denial may be painful, or'it may not be. 'It 
may be every way agreeable; or it may produce a strong 
and never-ending struggle with ourselves. The sensualist 
dénies himself the exercise of virtue, to please his passions, 
excluding ail the good influences of his moral nature. The 
worldling dénies himself to gratify an ambition of one kind 
or another, excluding whatever interfères with his aim. The 
Christian dénies himself, to satisfy his moral sensé, excluding 
the various temptations which surround and beset him. Self- 
denial, then, is a philosophical exclusion of everything which 
interfères with a given rule of conduot, adopted with référence 
to a dosired resuit. 

As I pass from one period of my life to another, I pause, 
hesitating to go on, — liice one who after years of absence and 
of incident cornes back to scènes of a former day, and while 
he recalls, with ail the vividness of reawakened memory, thé 
thousand cmramstances which - gave interest then to the 
localities he revisits, is for a time spell-bound. He sees 
everything precisely as he saw it years before — theland- 
scape, the mansion, a particular apartment, the books, the 
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furniture, and the llttle articles of use or fancy which lie 
scattered around. Otber things hâve been changing; thèse 
hâve remained the same ; and they speak to him as if they 
knew not that he had changed. Ihey speak the language 
of past days ; they know no other, and therefore the wan- 
derer lingers, ère he résumes his pilgrimage. 

I had returned from Glencoe an altered being. I felt 
that an epoch had taken place in my existence. Before, I 
sought eagerly after some explanation of the outward form 
and manner of this world. I expected to get at the centre 
from the surface. The conséquence was, that whatever I 
learned sufficed only for the occasion ; it furnished me with 
nothing inductive. I was still under a cloud, and saw every- 
thing " as through a glass, darklv." As the tendencies of 
manhood began more strongly to be developed, those tenden- 
cies which received a tremendous impetus from the strange 
adventures of the previous summer, I felt that there must be 
some way to break the charm of mystery that enveloped ail 
around me. So far nothing . had indeubly impressed me* 
Perhaps I may except the meeting with the Wœdallah and 
my acquain tance with Leila, which beyond question were the 
most remarkable incidents that had corne to affect me. 

From Leila I had heard nothing since leaving St. Kilda, 
though months had elapsed ; so that even the singular occur- 
rences at that remote island began by degrees to lose their 
hold upon me. Perhaps I was a little piqued at the silence 
of my iair relative, after her promise that she would acquaint 
me with her movements ; besides, I was in no state to cherish 
recollections of any kind. I desired to get upon some System 
of living which would give me peace of mind. At the same 
time I felt dissatisfied with everything I had ever tried. I 
longed for something new. Hestraint of every kind had 
become irksome, oppressive, unendurable. I resolved to 
throw off the fetters of former influences, and learn afresh. 
This was a hardy resolution for a youth, but it was taken. 

It is fearful indeed thus to unsettle everything which 
previous éducation has tended to make firm. Eut it is still 
more fearful to find, too late in life, that one is adrift. When 
I came home I began to commune with myself. The return 
to familiar scènes had nothing of its usual enlivenine eâeot 
upon my spirits. After a while I went to the old Bbrar 
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ït was dustier, and more gloemy, and more neglected tium 
ever; but I loved it I resolved there, in that ancient and 
deserted chamber, to pat my resolution in practice. I declared 
to myaelf that I would tbink with freedotn; that whmt 
seemed to me to be inconsistant I wonld call mconastent, 
and that whatever did not commend itself to my reason I 
would reject. Fuil of thèse notions of new-fiedged indé- 
pendance, I began to study. 

It happened about this time that my father employed «s 
a tutor for me a man highly recominended to him by a par- 
tieniar friand, as thoroughly learned and aooomplisbed ; and 
in conséquence, Frxdsbick. de Lisue was domestioated at 
Bertoid Oastle. He was an Englishman by birth, a Freach- 
man by desoent, and a German by éducation. How my fafther 
was kidiseed to break over his préjudices and reçoive into his 
fconse any one with Galhe Uood in his veina I cannot tell, ex- 
eept that he was carried away by the persuasions and reeem* 
mendations of ma friend, npon whose opinion he plaoed great 
reiiance. De Iisle was about five and thirty j old enough 
to hâve formed settfed opinions, and maintai» them with 
powerful arguments; young enongh to- commend himseif 
to my eompanionship by a tolerabiy youthful air and «te- 
meanour. 

I hâve said that he was of French desoent, but he had 
uothiog of the easy volatility of the Frenchman in his ntan- 
ner or in his character. His parents were Huguenots, who 
escaped into England to eave their lives and enjoy religions 
freeaom. England, to be sure, could not at that time boast 
of universel tolérance, but the elder De Iisle had inends in 
the country, and to England he came. His son waa bom 
some time after the seulement of the parents in «hoir 
adopted land. His early training had been earerufly koked 
after, and by the assistanoe of the friend who had recom- 
mended the young man to us, he was sent to Germany to 
be educated. Naturally contemplative and thoughtfal, 
without possessmg a deep-reasoaing, cauae-discovering mind, 
the young De Lisle found, in the mazy philosophy of a 
certain olaas of German writers, a ready-made System, mat 
"" ^ *o his powers of contemplation, and apparesdy expïan- 
' the theory of life wmeh he had been accustomed to 
as entdrely beyond his grasp. He yielded, there- 
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fane, a blied usent to the new phiioeophy, and bec&me, 
raally without heingawane af it, a very rangions Pantheût, 

I must not do him injustice. He had far more tfean 
offéinary powess of mind. He was a finîshed acholar, a pro* 
fiaient in the amcient and modem langnages, and possessed 
of a fine critàcal taste. He had nothing of that maligaant 
snrcasm whieh the doubter is apt to use with ao nnsparing a 
hand, with those who do not give a ready assoit to his 
doctrines. De Lisle, on the oontrary, was satisfied with 
having ibund a theoiy in winch he could himself rest, and 
which he was happy to commend to others, withont assailmg 
tbeir own. In conclusion, I must add, that he was aaturaliy 
amiable, and his habits of life unexceptionable in erory 



Sach was the person (nearly twenty years my senior), 
who at this stage of my mental and moral progrees was 
iataedueed as my preceptor and guide. 

Was I not in danger ? 

I continued some time pursning diflferent st&dies nnder 
the direction of De Iiale, without making him acqnainted 
with the state of my mind, although I was won by his pieas- 
mg, I may almost say fascinating deportment. Peroeiving 
how much time I spent by myself, he at last asked me, in a 
délicate manner, what it was that so constantly oocupied my 
leieare ? I was not disposed at first to be caumunicative, 
bat I finally concluded to give him a fall aocotmt of myself. 
I proceeded with considérable trépidation to recount ail that 
I had experîenced, showing evidently by my manner that I 
cflBsidered the history of my mental triais very extraordinary. 
When I had £nished 9 De Lisle, much to my surprise, snriled 
oamplaoently upon me, and said, with an air faalf of com- 
misération, half of saperioritj : 

" My young friend, yoa are bat going through with the 
expérience of every one who escapes from the thraldem of 
superstition and bigotry into the clear atmosphère of inteilec- 
tuai freedom. You tell me of fears. Man m his proper élé- 
ment «an hare no fears. Whyshallhe havathem? What 
fcaahe to fear? Whom has he to fear? Is he nota part 
and portion of the Almighty Essence ? Oan yon résolve his 
épiât i&to aughfc ebe ? Gan Self war with Self? Kay, résolve 
man into what you will, why shoaM he play the trembler? 
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Saint Léger/' continuée! De lisle, kindlv, " I appreoiate jour 
distress; I feel with you. Trust thererore to my expérience. 
The ground over which you are passing /hâve passed. I 
too hâve been in darkness j hâve had my appréhensions and 
my fears ; my forebodings, m y trials and my doubts. I hâve 
escaped from them ail, into glorious liberty, and in the path 
which led to my émancipation I would conduct you." 

I was completely astounded by thèse remarks. I sup- 

Ssed that ail my expérience was peculiar to myself ; and I 
t no 8mali degree of mortification to learn that I had been 
travelling a beaten track, and that an ordinary acquaintance 
could readily describe the journey. I believe I may say wïth 
truth that I had a stronger intellect than De Lisle. But so 
oompletely was I surprised at this unlooked-for dénouement, 
and so entirely did my friend seem to understand my position, 
that almost without knowing it, I yielded to his euidance. 
This certainly was not extraordinary. It probabîy would 
hâve occurred in ninetv-nine cases of a hundred. At ail 
évente, it occurred in mine. 

In this way did De Lisle corne to exercise a great influ- 
ence over my mind. Still, I made very slow progress in my 
course. Although I had thrown ail former opinions to the 
winds, they would steal back upon me unperceived, knock 
softly at the door, and Conscience (for the nrst time an un- 
faithful janitor) would let them in without my consent ; true, 
they were instantly turned out of doors again; but they, 
nevertheless, gave me much trouble. 

I was not without my misgivings. After ail, I disliked 
to be convinced that my life had been one grand error, and 
thatihadjust discovered it. Was I then so enslaved? Was 
not my reason f ree ? Had my éducation been so entirely per- 
verted and misdirected ? Thèse were questions that I asked 
myself daily, and daily I tried to answer them. 

At this time I oame across, in the old library, the Ibactatuê 
Theologico Politicus of Benedict Spinoza. I perused this 
work with avidity. De Lisle, who seemed to unaerstand my 
disposition, took care not to alarm my pride by too much die- 
tation. He would astist me in a difficult passage, or throw 
in a remark to corroborate my author, ana afterward leave 
me to myself. Although the doctrine of Spinoza appeared to 
be a sort of revival of the doctrines of some of the ancient 
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Grecîan philosophera, who held that <( ail things lie in 4he> 
great body of God;" still, much as had been written on the 
subject oi the Grecian theology, it had never in my ovnt 
mind jarred with my established notions of the Dbity, or 
run counter to what 1 believed to be the truths of révélation. 
But this work of Spinoza struck at the root of ail my former 
belief ; entirely destroyed every previous hope ; awept every-» 
thing away, and left waste every place in its progress. De 
Lisle saw my despondency, but bade me take courage. He 
remarked that Spinoza was not free from error, but that 
whatever man thought he might utter ; and if the Tractatus 
Tkeologico partook too much of universality (he did not say 
Pantheism), still it was a book to be well considered. 

Just before this, Emanuel Kant published his Critique 
of Pure Reason, and De Lisle procured it for my perusal. 
1 found the task difficulté from the vast number of new ternis 
gmployed, amounting almost to a new nomenclature; but I 
did master it, and found some relief from Spinoza. DelightecT 
at this, I sought for and read several other works of Kant. 
So far as he relieved my mind from the fearful System or 
Spinoza, I reverenced and loved him. Out of real gratitude 
I became his pupil. From one step I passed to another, 
until I was fully imbued with the philosophical tendencies 
of the new German school. 

ïfy thoughts became daily more distracted. I had pur- 
chased intellectual freedom, and lost my peace of mind. I 
looked back to my former state, and f'elt how happy had been 
my ignorance. I thought of the God of my childhood, and 
a pan g went low down into my heart. I seemed to hâve 
lost my humanity, and over the warm life-glowing structure 
of a hopeful heart had been raised a splendid and magni- 
ficent but cold and gloomy mausoleum. True, I was no 
longer a secondary object; I was a part of the sublime 
whole; a portion of very God; ever-changing, always 
being. But that which flattered my pride, destroyed my 
happiness; and I exclaimed in anguish to myself, "Who 
will give me back my soûl?" But of ail pangs, the most 
deeply mournful were those that gathered throbbing, throb- 
bing, close in under my heart, wbenever I saw my mother. 
I could not encounter her soft, kind, inquiring eyes, raised to 
naine, anxiously but silently asking what it was that disturbed 

10 
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lier child. There was that in her gaze which I dared not 
meet. It was so pure, eo peaceful, so heavenly — ye* a» 
troubled. 

And could mj new philosophy be truth-inspired, and y#| 
not support me under thèse fresh trials? lu my diatrasa I 
applied to De Lisle, but received no aid. It was not in nie 
power to sympatbise with me, for my feelings were beyond 
his reach. He could only beg me to bave patience, and assujre- 
me that tbis was a last struggle between my former super» 
stitions and my new dawning freedom ; that it would sooa 
be over, and ail would be well. In short, De Lisle had raised 
a spirit which he could not lay ; if he himself suspected dois 
he was careful not to alarm me by his suspicions, but main- 
tainéd his usual calm and complaoent manner. 

I^was truly in a pitiable state, but I did not relax my 
efforts to become free. I studied, and read, and thought, 
more assiduously than ever. My soûl was consuming 
within me. 

One morning, after the arrivai of the post, a letter witfe 
my address was placed in my hands. The superscriptio» 
was in a email, délicate hand, but every character was traeed 
with ftingular distinctness. I opened it, and read as follows : 

" I hâve not forgotten you ; I never shall forget yoiij 
never — never ! At présent, I write few words. My father 
bas conversed with me as a parent with a child. He has 
given me his confidence, and I love hiru. I owe this to you* 
visit. I love my father, but do not release you from your 
promised friendship. Let it be abiding; God only knowa 
now soon I may require it. We shall meet by-and-by, but 
not yet : for I know not now where my destiny will lead 
me. Where ver I am, my consolation shall be, that in the 
hour of need I hâve one real heart-friend. Your promise i* 
pledged — do not forget it. Leilà Saint Lege*." 

u This is from a Saint Léger to a Saint Léger — you can- 
not misconstrue it. L, St. J^» 

How opportune was this short epistle ! I read it over 

I exaniined it word by word, svllable by syllable, 

tter. The postscript, although written for ex- 

'eased me less than the rest. I felt a thrill of 

collection of our last interview came back to me. 
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And tliis simple bit of paper, witU thèse small character* 
traoed upon it, had the effect to relieve my spirit, which was 
on the verge of madness. Hère was humanity interposed 
betweea me and the fiendL A young, beautiful, and almost 
unprotected girl claimed something at my hands ; at least— 
JHendahip ; and whatever was or was not, in heaven above 
or in hell below, if hell or heaven there were, yet hère, upon 
the round earth, something reaJ, délectable (as I thougut), 
faoly) presented itself, not for my contemplation — I had had 
enough of that — but for positive thought, and action, and 
feeling. Something objective, something real, something 
true. 

Thus I reasoned then. 

Of course I knew not when I should hear from Leila 
again. It did not much matter, so long as I was assured of 
the tie between us. I could now résume my studies; I could 
look more minutely into De Lisle's theory of life. Strange 
to say, I felt less répugnance to it than before. I began to 
take a deeper interest in things about me. Nature seemed 
more joyous ; and when De Lwle said, in his tranquil tone, 
u See you not God stirring through ail. this ? — hère, and 
there ? above, around, everywhere ? AU is God, and God 
ail ! " — I murmured an almost satisfied assent. 

Yet I was not happy. 

I will not enter more minutely into a détail of my mental 
struggles. They partook mainly of the character heretofore 
àescribed. After oattling with them for nearly three years, 
I felt convinced that I must seek some new ground or yield 
tothem. To travel had always been my delight. The pros- 
pect of a journey was in itself a restorative to my spirits; 
and I looked to change of scène as my only resource. I 
east my eyes toward Germany. There I should find reli- 
gion, philosophy, and romance. There I could commune 
with men-students, with busy, active, .indépendant thinkers. 
There I should behold every beauty of scenery, with wild 
legends of the past, and a présent glowing with wonders; 
and the rising lame of several German names promising a 
bright poetic day for their fatherland, served also to inipel 
me thither. I told De Lisle my wish. He at once fell in 
with it, and promised his influence with my father ; for the 
same reason perhaps that physicians recommend change 
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of scène to as incurable patient, to escape the rea p o fiwihflity 
of a death, I do believe De Liale thought me incurable; 
but I will do him the justice to saj that his attention 
to my éducation was faithfol; and as he iras erery way 
compétent, I made rapid advancement nnder his instruction» 
As was aerreed upon, he sought an interview with my 
father, ana obtained permission, with lésa difficulty than 
was anticipated, for me to visit the continent. The favour- 
able report he was pleased to make of my studies, with 
the opinion that it would be advisable for me to continue 
them abroad, induced my father'a consent to my going* As 
I hâve before said, he was an indulgent though an exactingf 

Jmrent ; and if his children came up to his requirements his 
avours were not measured with a scanty hand. Of course he 
knew nothing of my inner life ; my trials, my heart-strivings ; 
but he knew the rapid progress I had made in my studies, 
and was willing and bappy to reward me. One restriction 
was imposed $ I was not to spend any time in France, nor upon 
the route toward the place of my destination, which was 
Leipsic. Should I continue to deserve the praise of a dili- 
gent student, I was promised, after a period, the privilège of 
an entire tour of Europe. 

How my heart beat with excitement at the prospect- of 

breaking loose ! I forgot every grief, every trouble, in the 

anticipation of what was before me. Even my grim enemy, 

Deatb, seemed willing for a while to make a trace, and was 

no longer thrustine his icy finger before my eyes. Still ail 

did not ço smoothly. My mother strongly opposed my leav- 

ing England. She could not endure the thought of my g oing 

alone to a foreign country, to be exposed to ail the tempta- 

tions to which youth are subject. She knew nothing of the 

state of my mind, as I bave before hinted, but she saw that 

Sometlring disturbed my peace; and she pictured to herself 

tbe thousand évite a foreign life would bringupon me ; espe- 

cially sbe feored the corruption of my rehgious sentiments'/ 

Alas ! *he little knew the fearful change which had already 

taken place. Still it was settled that I should go, and the day 

• my departure arrived. À little while before I Vas 

ny mother desired me to accompany her into the 

ich sloped away from one side of the house. She 

n and walked with me into a small arbour at the 
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axtremity of a shaded walk. Then she tbrew ber amis 
pround my neck and burst into tears. As soon as sbe becamp 
çomposed, sbe raised ber bead, and laid ber band impres- 
sfvely on my sboulder : " William," said she, " dearly, 
dearly as I love you, it would grieve me less to see you bornç 
upon your bier into tbe tomb tban to bebold you as I do about 
to start upon this unhappy journey. But tbe décision is 
xnade; you go; but ob, William, do not forget God; forget 
not your Saviour j and may tbe sweet influences of tbe Holy 
Spirit rest upon yoù." 

Sbe kissed my forebead with fervour, and left me to 
jnyself. 

I was sensibly affected, and felt ready to abandon every 
new spéculation, even my journey ; but after a few moments, 
tbe thought of what lay before me, should I remain, decided 
me. I çould not stay. With my father the leave-taking was 
peculiar. He called me into bis private room and re- 
quested me to be seated. His words were few and to the 

C'nt. " My son," said be, " in sending you to a étrange 
d I bave not forgotten tbat you are still liable to tbe tempt- 
ations which beset the young. But I hâve great confidence 
in your integrity of character and in your self-respect. You 
will travel alone to Leipsic. Hère is a small cbart, upon 
which I hâve indicated the route I wish you to pursue. You 
will perceive tbat I bave not confined you to the direct course, 
By following the chart, you will see, in a rapid way, France, 
Switzerland, and some of the German provinces. Take this 
letter. It is addressed to the learned and good Doctor Jo- 
hann Von Hofrath. He was my early preceptor. He wiU 
be your friend. He will receive you into bis bouse, and will 
direct your studios, I hâve written him fully. I want no 
public teaching, where young men herd together for tbeir 
ruin, In parting, my advice is, tbat you bear in mind the 
uncertainty of aU tbings earthly, with référence to your ac- 
countability to God. Kead the Sermon upon the Mount, and 
the parables of the Saviour, the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
the Ecclesiastes. Make them your study. Do your whole 
duty, and receive a parent's blessing, May the Fatber of 
your fathers go with you, guide you, and bring you again 
in safety to your home." 

AU was ready for my journey, I was to leave at seven in 
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the evening, and the clock Lad strnck the hour. I bade oar 
family farewell, shook De Lisle warmly by the hand, and 
departed. Ât last I was thrown fairly upon my own resoctrces. 
" The world was ail before me," and my spirits were as buoyant 
as if they bad never known dépression. I Lad first to go to 
London. Thence my route was to Dover through Gravesend, 
Eocbester, and Canterbury. Arrived at Dover, I took a smaH 
packet for Boulogne, and the wind being favourable, weTan 
over in about six hours. I was in France. It seemed Hke 
8tepping out from noon-day into twilight. Everytbing wore 
an unreal aspect. I was examined suspiciously, my passport 
subjected to the minutest scrutiny and myself with it. Ispoke 
French wel), and with but a slight accent. This occasroned 
considérable conjecture ; but after some delay I was suffered 
to proceed to Paris. I took the route by Amiens, and stopped 
a few hours there to view the cathedra!. On the evening of 
a dusty day in the latter pajt of May, just as the lamps bad 
begun to be lighted, I entered Paris. I was full of excite- 
ment. I thought of the story of the Wœdallah, and evéry 
particular of his taie came vividly to mind. Hère was Q*e 
scène of my kinsman's follies ; hère be met bis dreadful ffcfe. 
But I looked further back. Hère reigned Louis the Gréât; 
hère schemed the mighty cardinal ; and hère they langnished 
like other men, and languishing, died ! Hère succeeaed tbe 
fifteenth Louis, who, as he could not aspire to the greatness 
of his predecesor, strove to rival him in the dissoluteness of 
his court. And now hère I could witness the weakness of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and the seeds of revolt and misrule 
already springing up. 

I could not stop in Paris, mnch as I desired to do so. My 
instructions were positive, and I went next to Lyons. Pfco- 
viously, however, to leaving Paris, I took my way to the rue 
Copeau, full of a feverish curiosity to behold tbe spot where 
Wilfred Saint Le^rer lived and loved, and was faithless, and 
where at lust he fell by the hand of Moncrieff. ' 

I found the house, but it was tenantless. Doat anddéb- 
webs had accumulated over the gâte way, and an appearanee 
of désolation and gloom pervaded the building. I could Hot 
satisfy my désire to visit the g&rden. Away over the roof, 
however, I could discern the turrets of the nunnery, whose 
*bimes told the Wœdallah so impressively the hourof eight. 
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I pictared in my fency the garden and the bower, and could 
aie the combatants engaging in their fatal strife. 

1 posted to Lyons. The journey was tedious, and ren- 
dered sufficiently disagreeable by the constant inspection and 
«xaznination to which I was subjected. I was in haste to enter 
Switzerland; so without stopping long enough to reco- 
Ter from my fatigue, I set off for Geneva. How great the 
transition from one country to the otber ! In civil policy, in cba- 
racter, in manners and customs, in opinions and sentiments, in 
natural position and scenery, how unlike were the French and 
Swiss! Bot I will not turn aside from the design of my nar- 
rative to pictnre ail I saw and ail 1 enjoyed. There rose the 
threatening Jura ; hère was Mont Blanc, and in the distance 
the snow-capped Alps. I felt gratefnl to my father for allow- 
ing such an agreeable departure from a direct route. From 
Gênera, I passed to the foot of Mont Blanc, and stopped in 
the pleasant village of Ghamouni. I had admired the grandeur 
of Scottish scenery, but how did it dwarf before the stupendous 
Alp ! What were even the wonders of St. Kilda, compared 
with the awful magnificence of the Mer-de-Glace, or the 
périls of the pass of the Tête Noire. I came next to the 
valley of the Khone. Stopping a night at Lausanne, I pro- 
ceeded through Berne, Luzerne, and Zurich, to Schaffhausen, 
wbere I first saw the Rhine. My spirits rose as I went an, 
and now my heart beat with an almost healthful giow. 
Passing through Carlsruhe and Mayence, I found myself, 
after a ride of a few hours from the latter place, at Frankfort- 
on-tbe-Maine. Everything about me told empli atically of the 
German. The steady aspect, the substantial bearing, the ever- 
jresent perfume of tobacco-smoke, and the thoughtful, com- 
ppsed, sedate look of the smokers, were indeed significant of 
my whereabout. I passed a pleasant day in Frankfort, and 
pjroceeded on my route. 

On the evening of the third day after leaving Frankfort, 
I arrived in Leipsic. I was agreeably disappointed in the 
appearance of the town; and as we passed through the well- 
bwlt snburbs, the sight of the beautiful gardens, which belong 
to almost every house, produced a cheering impression. 1 
had raached my place of destination, and almost for the first 
time felt the fatigues of my long journey. I retired soon 
after I reaehed my hôtel, and slumbered soundly. 
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The next morning I set out early to seek the résidence of 
Johann Von Hofrath. I learned tfiat it was near the Rosen* 
thaï, a short way out of town, by a pleasant road. As I was . 
anxious to look about me, I set out for it on foot. I had at 
last arrived at the wished-for spot* I was in the very heart 
of Germany. Hère was the neld where religious freedom 
had triumphed, aller a connict which could never be for* 
gotten. What great naines were associated with almost every 
locality ! I felt that the ground was sacred. Passing through 
the suburbs, I came into the open country, and after a little 
inquiry, stopped before the door of the learned professor. 

A stout, hearty-looking servant girl answered my sommons, 
and requested me to enter. I did so; and was ushered into 
a neat but plain apartment, where I found a young girl, 
apparently about seventeen, engaged with her needle. She 
looked up as I entered, but did not start or blush, or manifest 
any of the usual signs which an English girl would so ces- 
tainly hâve exhibited on a like occasion. With a modest but 
at the same time a self-possessed air, she asked me whoni 
I would see? I answered, "The professor Johann Voa 
Hofrath." My accent, as I said this, in only tolerahte 
German, made the girl hesitate ; but she presently replied, 
"The professor wifl be in soon; will you be seatedî" 
I took a chair, and she resumed her work. Of course I had 
little else to do but to observe her. I did not neglect the 
ppportunity ; and as the image of that young girl bas never 
been effaced from my memory — as I hâve never forgottea 
her, and never shall forget her — I may be excused for pausing 
to describe her appearance. 

She was of a little more than the ordinary stature. Her 
figure was slight but ezquisite, combining grâce with digxûty» 
Her complexion was fair, and some light brown haïr, in 
ringlets, partly shaded a brow which for intellectual beautzy 
I had never seen equalled. 

Her face was not altogether faultless, for the feattwes; 
although singularly expressive, were not regular. Her eyea 
were blue, not very large, yet full of intelligence and feelingu 
Beyond ail, her unpretending dignity and self-possession were 
unlike anything I ever beheld. They seemea to be derived 
"u a remarkable innocence and purity of heart, 
3d the possessor perfectly at ease under any oir- 
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jCUmatances, With what interest did I behold hér! How 
<lid that interest strengthen and increase, daj after day, when 
I came to know her ! But I will not anticipate. 

An hour passed, and the professor came not. Once only 
had the girl spoken, and then but to say that something un* 
uanal jnust hâve detained her father, who certainly would 
not be long away; and that if I preferred, I could walk 
into the library, where I would find books to entertain me, 
or I could stroll in the garden. As there was no hope in 
either case of any companion, I declined, upon the ground 
that I was fatigued by long journeying and my morning's 
walk, and that I preferred my seat by the window. I hoped 
this reply might provoke conversation ; but she only looked at 
me a moment, in a half-inquiring manner, and then continued 
to ply her needle. 

Another hour passed (it did not seem very long), and I 
heard some one approach the house. In a moment an old 
man entered, with another in his company. I did not doubt 
that my host was before me. I was at once relieved by the 
daaghter, who announced him as her father. I handed Herr 
Yen Hofrath my letter of introduction. He glanced hastily 
at it, and then seized me cordially by the hand, exclaiming ; 
(( This, then, is my young Wilhelm ? I hâve been expecting 
yon several days. You are welcome. Hère is your home." 

While he was addressing me, I was hastily surveying his 
appearance. He was of middle stature, with hair as white as 
snow, yet the bright expression of his clear gray eye, the 
ruçldy hue upon his cheek, and his almost youthful step. 
showed him in the full possession of his faculties, mental and 
physical, and that he was enjoying in an eminent degree 
a vigorous âge. The kind-hearted old man continued to 
address me words of welcome, which I know came from his 
heqrt, and which were peculiarly grateful to my feelings. 
At length he stopped, turned quickly aronnd, and addressed 
his oompanion : " Wolfgang, this is a young stranger who 
bas -roome to spend a season in our good fatherland. He is 
from Ëngland." 

"The country of William Shakspbre," replied the 
other, in « deep, rich voice, turning upon me dark, brilliant 
eyes, the expression of which I shall not forget. It was now 
for me to regard the last speaker, whom I had before scarr ' 
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noticed, so absorbed had I been in 'Herr Von Hofratb. 
Dhrecting my attention to him, I perceived a man apparently 
not much past thirty, of fine stature, and with an air <rf 
majestic dignity. His features were symmetrical, but large 
and open. Rarely could so mucb beanty be found united 
with so much xnanliness. Tbere was something about hiai 
which indicated snch healtbful self-confidence, hopefulness, 
courage, faith, that I was irresistibly drawn toward him. 

"The country of William Shakspere!" — the words 
seemed spoken more to himself than to any one else, as if 
England was especially associated in his mind with Shak- 
spere, and as if the name of Shakspere was to him a 
talisman. 

" Yes," replied the professor, u and my young friend will 
rejoice to find that Germans appreciate the great dramatist." 

"And I am glad," said the other, recorering from what 
seemed a rêverie, " to welcome an Englishman to our Ger- 
roan soil," 

The stranger bowed courteously as be spoke, and a win- 
ning smile illuminated his countenance, making him appear 
still more attractive. As yet I had not heard his name, -and 
I waited with a great deal of curiosity for the informatioiu 

"You hâve forgotten Theresa, or rather you will not 
recognise your little plaything in that tall girl," said the 
professor, " but I see she remembers you." 

u Forgotten her !" said the other, good-humouredlyv aa 
he advaneed toward my new acqnaintance, whom he saluted 
on either cheek, while the latter appeared to find ia the 
visiter an old friend ; " forgotten her ! I need not deny a 
thing so impossible. Theresa will not believe such slander of 
me* 

Again I was disappointed. I did not hear the name of 
the unknown. 

At this moment we were summoned into the next room 
to dmner. It could not hâve been later than one o'clock. So 
much thought I, for the simple manners of the nation in 
which I hâve corne to live. I managed to get through with 
the péculiar varieties of a German dinner with a tolerable 
«est; but we had a far better entertainment than that upon 
the table. Our host was full of animation, and convereed 
with a Hvely humour, very remarkable in a person of his 
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years. His friend was still moré remarkable ; for without 
appearing to do so, he went far beyond the professor. 
Whaterer he said came forth without the slightest apparent 
eflbrt ; spontaneously, as if it was not to be restrained. I wm 
perfectly amazed at the strange wild fantasies, at the magni- 
ficent thoughts which the étranger poared fbrth one «far 
another, without the least hésitation. What raptd percep- 
tion, what keen appréciation, what humour, what pathos, 
what power! I was sureJihat I was in the présence of a 
great genius. But who could he be ? 

Theresa sat quietly, Kstening with interest to the con- 
versation, and I too sat with open ears, eager to gather ail 
that was said. Questions were frequently put to me by both, 
which I answered as readiiy as my knowiedge of the lan- 
guage would permit. One thing I discovered during the 
conversation: that Herr Von Hofrath was a devout man. 
His remarks indicated this emphatically. A healthful 
tone pervaded ail his words, and I knew his thoughts were 
genuine. How I loved the noble-hearted old man ! 

Dinner and its appendages over, we returned to the 
sitting-room. The stranger went up to a small table on 
whieh several books were lying, and took up one of them. 
"Blank !" he exclaimed, turning to Theresa : u what is this 
waiting for?" 

" For your imprimatur" answered the maiden. a It is 
to be my album. You corne in good tinae to put down thô 
first line upon the first page." She took the book as she 
spoke, opened to the page, and said, " Proceed." 

The countenance of the stranger assumed a thoughtful 
aspect. He took a pencil, and without hésitation traced the 
folio wing lines. I translate them into English at the ex- 
pense of both beauty and force of expression : — 

"the album of there&a. 

" • Begon' and 'Ended,' two brief words, contahi 

The whole of what it is «ad is to be; 
Farther than this ail prophecy is vain; 

Our eyes are blinded : we cannot foresee 
The shadowy future ; vet perhaps 't were weU 

On its uncertain incidents awfaile to dweU !" 

"Your name! your name!" said Theresa, as he handed 
her back the volume : u you must seal what you say." He 
took the book again, and in fair distinct characters wrote r 
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I had no tîme to express my admiration or astonishment 
on beholding the rising wonder of Germany ; for tfae pro- 
fessor coming up exclaimed : " Wolfgang, something more 
Theresa will require of y ou than a hatt-dozen lines, scored by 
way of imprint on the titlepage. Corne, be not a miser of 
your thoughts." 

The poet took the book again, cast an almost mournful 
smile upon the maiden, and selecting another page, wrote as 
follows : 

<( Strange are the thoughts that swell 

Full in the breast — 
Thoughts that no longer dwell 

Caunly at rest. ♦ 
They rise, they rise, be.they mournful or glad, 
Like the snm of existence, both joyous and sad ; 
While the thoughtless laugh, and sport, and are gay, 
The sorrowing heart bleeds afresh every day ; 
Still the whirl goes round and round, 
Now *t is the happy laugh, then cornes the plaintive sound ; 
Mingling, mingling joy and sorrow — 
To-day *t is îoy, 'tis wo to-morrow ; 
And tune rolls on, 'till our brief life has passed, 
And the grave closes over ail at last." 

u Wolfgang," said the professor, seriously, after reading 
what the other had written, " this is well ; nay, it is beauti- 
fui. But it is incomplète." 

u Finish it; I pray y ou finish it," said Goethe, sadly : 
" To please your once loved pupil, finish it." 

The old man, thus invoked, took the album, and leaving 
a short space, continued as follows : 

*' Such is the hiatory of existence kere, 
Brief as it is, and incomplète, and vain, 
Not worth the living for, could we not look 
JBeyond, and grasp existence infinité. 
Without the promise of a life to come, 
There's naugnt indeed to cheer the heart of man, 
For ail is dark within and gloom without. 
E'en the brief sunshine of a happy day 
Brings but the thought that when the morrow cornes 
Clouas will obscure the whole, and damp the joys 
Jnst rising in the bosom. Is it so? 
Is life so cneerless ? Is it really naught ? — 
Without the promise, y es; but, thanks to God, 
"Hie promise stands for ever flrm and sure — 
*m the résurrection and the life, 

ve In me, though dead yet shalt thou live,' 

«née then is not an idle dream, 
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If 'tîs probation for the life to corne $ 
For herewe're fitted for another world— 
Ktted for weal or wo — how dread the thought ! 
And now we see why JJfe's so full of change, 
Of blended shades of joy, and pain, and sorrow; 
Whv we are tried, our bosoms torn, our hearta 
Broken and croshed ; were there no sorrows hère, 
Who would aspire to heaven, or seek the jovs 
That flow perennial firom the throne of God ? 
Compared with which earth's glories are but droas. 
Blest then be life, mysterious Bfe ; and blest 
Be God who gave it, who created man 
For wisest purposes. Nor f arther aak, 
But humbly seek his favour ; learn of him, 
And if you would be happy, do his will." 

The old man closed the book, and handed it with a 
solemn air to his young friend. The latter read what had 
been written with serious attention : then turning toward the 
professor, he drew himself up to his full height, and laying 
his hand impressively upon the arm of the other, exclaimed 
with dignity, " Doctor, do not misinterpret me : I believe" 

I believe ! Those words were full of meaning; and in 
every situation, under every trial, in the midst of scènes 
the most exciting, I hâve remembered them. Strange to 
say, the first lesson which I learned in Germany, the land of 
mystical philosophy, of wild théories, and of wilder doubts, 
was Belief; and that too from the most remarkable in- 
dividual, every way considered, of whom Germany could boast. 
But did Goethe believe ? I will not vouch for it ; I am only 
confident of his assertion that he did; and I will not think 
that he was a man to palter. But for my purpose it was of 
no conséquence, so long as the exclamation was évidence of 
his opinion. And had I wandered so far to learn the simple 
lesson from him? Yes. And now, just as the German is 
ascending to his zénith, I, so many years his junior — I, who 
hâve had the same glowing energy, the same healthiul^ 
hopeful ambition, the same unchanging, determined aspira- 
tions — I must stop short when I hâve scarce entered the 
lists. I see the door closed upon me just as I essay td cross 
the threshold. The pitcher is broken at the fountain, and 
the wheel is broken at the cistern, before a draught of the 
refreshing waters is conveyed to me ; and when the reward 
of past struggles and of présent exertions appears to be close 
at hand, I am called away, to be hère no more. . God for- 
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give me for tliis momentary murmur ! I know that his pur- 
poses are true, and none can question tliem. Come then to 
my aid, sacred Faith, in tais moment of my weakness, 
and give me strength. Teaeh me that although we work 
hère, and know comparatively nothing, jet we live always; 
that knowledge is and ever Las been progressive ; that the 
soûl of man is as capacious as his aspirations are boundless, 
and that he has beibre him duration infinité, in which to 
labour and to know. 

The professor and his former pupîl stood face to face. 
It was a striking picture. I wish I could sketch it. The 
poet, in the exubérant maturity of early manhood, with his 
open brow, his lofty look, and earnest demeanour, in which 
one might read much hopefulness and a strong will, grtat 
energy and an untiring patience, stood self-relying and fim. 
The appearance of the professor was more chastened, more 
subdued; exhibiting equal firmness, with less détermination: 
a higher faitb, with less self-confidence. Benevolence and 
evfery Christian virtue were in his countenance. None could 
mistake Ha expression. 

At this moment Theresa, who, with myself, had been an 
earnest witness of what was passing, broke the silence; 
" Herr Von Goethe," she inquired, modestly, but with firm- 
ness, "do y ou honour the sacraments?" 

" I honour them," was the serions reply of the poet. 

"But do you attend upon them, believing in their 
efficacy î n 

4i AU that is holy is efficacious; ail that is Christian is 
holy," he said. 

Theresa paused, as if not satisfied ; then, quietly aeating 
herself, resumed her needle. At the same time the professor 
invited his guest to walk into the garden, whither they pro- 
ceeded. 

I was left alone with Theresa. I felt embarrassed ; I 
knew not why ; I tried to think what I 6hould say to my 
new acquaintauce, but could find no utterance for my 
thoughts. To me the silence was continually becoming more 




"you must hâve had a toilsome journey, and you 
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taro lefb jour home, too. But you hâve friends hère m 
Leipeic?" 9 

u None," I replied, touched by the simplicity of her man- 
aar; "none, unies» 1 may call jour father and yourself by 
thaï titla." 

. u And why may y on not ? My father bade you weleome, 
and by that I know he is your friend. And if he is, then 
ami." 

There was in this something so peculiar, so difierent from 
any thing I ever before observed in my intercourse with the 
sex, that I was puzzled. Theresa eeemed neither diffident 
nor embarrassed ; yet, jf ever true modesty marked one'a 
demeanour, it certaïnly gave character to hers. The more I 
ooosidered, the more I saw to admire; until I came to the 
conclusion, which a subséquent acquaintance fully sustained, 
that she was by nature so artless and single-minded— . -her 
haart so free from guile — that she gave expression to her 
BMd feelings, and spoke unhesitatingly as she thought. 

" Were you not unhappy to leave your home and corne 
sofar?" 

" No, I was eager to get away." 

" Ah ! I perçoive/' said Theresa, with seriousness, " you 
hâve lost your parents : and absence was a relief." 

My heart smote me at thèse words, for I thought of my 
inother. " No, you mistake me; my parents are both Hving, 
and I love them dearly." 

" And yet you were desirous to leave them ? " 

u I was ; though not for the sake of leaving them" 

" I shall understand you better by-and-by, perhaps," said 
Theresa. 

"Iam sure of it," I answered ; " so I will only say now 
that I corne hère to prosecute my studios under the direction 
of your father." 

" What course do you commence upon ? " 

" Philosophy, I think ; for I am deeply interested in the 
great German thinkers." 

" A wearisome and unprofitable pursuit," said the pro- 
feasor's daughter, with an almost oracular tone. 

I looked at her, surprised at the remark ; but perceivedno 
change from her previous quiet manner. 

" Why do you say so ? " I asked, curious to know how one 
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sa young could speak upon such a subject with such self» 
possession. 

u Beoause you wiïl soon become involved in a maze of 
théories; unsatisfied with one, you will turn to another, and 
then speedily to another, and so on through the whole, untû 
at ]ast you will mock at ail, for they will ail seem to mock al 
you. X say so, because I witness thèse things every day j 
but I make you angry," said Theresa, quickly, seeing my 
face suddenly flushed. a I hâve spoken what you do not like ; 
I am sony." 

It was indeed true. She had spoken what I liked noty 
and my face was flushed, but not from anger. 

There are periods in the expérience of every individual 
marked by a crisis — sometimes of a moral, sometimes of an 
intellectuel, sometimes of a merely physical nature ; but still 
a crisis — when it is suddenly discovered that the advance, 
which we hâve flattered ourselves we hâve been for years 
making, is an advance towards ruin ; when, on a sudden, we 
behold, instead of beauty and fair proportion, moral hideons- 
ness and désolation ; instead of the perfection of intellectual 
attainment, an intellect oblique, and perverted, and abandofled; 
when, instead of a physical frame, full of life, and health, and 
strength, we discover the slow but certain approach of the in* 
sidious enemy, disease. I am sure that every one who may 
read this page, will recognise if not in ail, yet in some part of 
what I hâve hère put down, judgments which is own ex- 
périence will confirm. And in the cases I hâve mentioned, 
now very suddenly does the light break upon us; and then 
how unerring and how plain are our convictions — how un- 
mistakable is our situation — how we wonder at our blind- 
ness, at our stupidity, in not earlier discovering it ! And it is 
not by any uncommon incident that we are awakened to a 
sensé of our position. The merest trifle, the most unimport- 
ant occurrence, a word, lightly spoken, breaks the spell, and 
the scène is changed ! 

Instantaneously I awoke, as from a dream. A fearfal 

\ I dreaded to encounter, frowned forbiddingly 

y s fanoies, and suddenly they were no more. 

k at ally for they ail will seem to mock at you. 

1 1 witness thèse things every day ! " Had the 

', or the great Goethe, or any distinguished 
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philosopher, closed an éloquent discourse with this sentence, 
I doubt if it would hâve anected me. I should hâve regarded 
it as a part of the System of the lecturer to utter such a warn- 
iag: ; but to hear from the lips of the young Theresa so strong, 
30 earnest, yet so simple an argument, in language so clear 
and forcible* without the least appearance on her part of 
assumption or display, bad the extraordinary effect upon me 
which I hâve just described. It seemed like the voice of an 
angel pronouncing against me. I had wandered from my 
fatherland in search of wisdom, and was I to receive such a 
lesson from this maiden ! Were the teachings of ail the 
learned doctors to be set at naught for so simple a remedy ï 
With the haughty Syrian, I was ready to exclaim : " Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than ail 
the waters of Israël? . May I not wash in them, and be 
clean?" 

I felt the impotence of the question before I could myself 
ijrame a response. At a distance how had I regarded tbe 
great German thinkers ! Close at hand, in very communion 
with them, how did she, the young Theresa, regard them f 
What a comment did the answer to this question involve ! 
TJœ words of the apostle now glowed before me : " Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit." 
But if I gave up ail hold upon my philosophy, I was lost. I 
had no other resource ; I could go now hère else. 

Thèse thoughts passed like lightning through my brain. 
One minute had ticked slowly away, and the révolution was 
complète. Theresa sat regarding me with wonder. She 
could easily see that something had powerfully affected me ; 
but fartker ail was a mystery. Her voice brought me back 
ta myself* 

" What hâve I said? — what mistake hâve I made ? — why 
are you displeased?" she said. 

As calmly as I could, I assured her I was not displeased, 
but suddenly indisposed, in a way I would hereafter explain ; 
and, pleading fatigue, attempted to take my leave, that I 
might revisit my hôtel. The professor at tbis moment came 
in with his guest, and positively forbade my doing so. 
" Your apartment has been ready for you thèse two weeks^ 
and if my young friend is' indisposed, he may go to it at 
Qnoe. ,> 

11 
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I was glad to accept his offer. I was shown to a neat and 
delightfully situated chamber, where everything was prepared 
with a due regard to comfort and oonvenience. I felt too 
agitated to think more at présent. Besides, I was really 
wearj. Earlj as it was, I drew the curtains and got into my 
bed. I fell into a disturbed and nneasy slnmber, which lasted 
well into the following morning. 

I did not awake nntil a late hour. The day was fine, and 
lookîng from my window, I found the view delightful. The 
house was nearly surrounded by an extensive garden, in taste- 
ful walks and labyrinths, at the extremity of which was a 
summer-house. As I enjoyed the prospect; I saw Theresa 
coming down an avenue, accompanied by her distingnished 
guest. They were in close and apparently interesting con- 
versation, although I could not perceive anything peculiar in 
the manner of either. The former maintained her modest 
self-possession ; the latter the same noble and dignified de- 
meanour. He stopped often to examine the most minute 
things, to which he would call the attention of his companion. 
Now the variegated colours of a strange flower would arrest 
his steps ; he would then pause, and regard with singular 
scrutiny the movements of a spider which had woven his mesh 
across the path : perhaps a butterfly would next attract him, 
or a bird upon the wing, or an insect in the air. Nothing 
seemed to escape his observation, and nothing appeared un- 
worthy of it. Presently the two turned and entered the 
house. I hastened down, and in answer to the kind inquiries 
of ail, was happv to déclare myself " much better in every 
way." 

I had determined to explain to Theresa the cause of my 

singular conduct the previous evening, and was in hopes that 

she would make allusion to it. She did not, however, but 

evidently avoided it; doubtless with a design to save my 

foelings. After breakfast the professor and his guest went 

out together ; the former apologising to me for the seeming 

neglect, on the ground that his engagements for the day were 

imperative. I know not why, but I dreaded to be left alone 

Theresa. She, however, appeared desirous to prevent 

i from becoming irksome to me. She asked me no 

but herself started topies for conversation. 

e received a gift this morning," she remarked; 
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u something you would be curious to see ; and I think I may 
show it to you, altbough it is not to be made public. It is 
weîl known tbat our friend Goethe has been a long time 
engaffed upon a tragedy, and that he has now nearly com- 
plétée! it. Laat nîght he added, or rather inserted, a scène 
in it, and he was kind enough to give me a transcript, declar- 
ing that it was half mine." 

So saying, Theresa produced the manuscript, remarking : 
" I believed you would be interested to read it, and hère it is." 
It was a portion of Goethe's Tragedy of u Faust/* in which 
Margaret interrogates her lover on the subject of religion. 

Expressing my thanks, therefore, for the perusal of the 
manuscript, I asked Theresa if she would not take a stroll 
with me in the Rosenthal. She assented, and thither we 
proceeded. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Theresa Von Hofrath ! how can I delineate thy cha- 
racter — how can I approach thee, sweet, gentle, heavenly 
Theresa ! A sacred awe cornes over me, a mysterious reluctance 
pervades my spirit, as I bring back the recollection of the 
days passed with thee. And shall I again summon those fond 
associations and recall those happyhours? Can I bear to 
dwell upon them, and live them over ? It is an agonising* 
happiness — a blissful torture ! 

I am calm, nevertheless, as I pencil thèse words — very 
calm. Why should I not be calm ? The days of the years of 
my life are numbered ; but the allotment is universal, and 
not to be dreaded. " Birth" and " Death" are words merely. 
" Change and change" define them. Even now I see the 
world recède : but I carry myself about with me wherever I 
am transported. Therefore hath Memory her portion in my 
immortality. 

Yes, I am calm when I speak of Theresa Von Hofrath. 
Why should I not be calm ? In her gentle conduct, in her 
quiet life, in the mild dignity of her nature, in her child-like 
simplicity, in her deep, unwavering faith, what is there, I ask, 
in the recollection of ail thèse to make my heart beat the 
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quicker, or cause my puise to fluctuate with an unwonted 
trembling ? Yes, I am calm ; very calm ! 

Theresa Von Hofrath, under God, thon didst save my 
soûl ! Without thee I had been lost. Yes, I see the précipice 
over which I was hastening. I see thy hand extendea to 
save. Which, which shall it be ? A plunge — a struggle — 
death; or a turning aside — aconflict — everlasting life? 

Shall I see thee never more, Theresa ? Shall thy deep, 
earnest, soûl -absor oing eyes never again meet mine ? never 
again ! Shall heart and soûl never again beat in sympathy 
with heart and soûl, never again revel in the ecstatic elysium 
of a ne w communion ? 

I will not believe it, although a god should déclare it to 
me. Sooner will I believe that heart and soûl and God are 
nothing. 

Be still, rebellious tempter. Bare not to disturb the calm 
current of my thoughts. Down, ye mocking suggestions. 
Away, ye dark, thick, brooding fancies — hence, ail! ail! 
Àt any rate, your timè is not yet. The mysterious union of 
body and spirit still is, though faintly indeed does Vitality in 
me perform her office ; but the wheel is not yet broken : I am 
at the helm still ! Therefore, Doubt, thou supple, coward slave 
of evil, avaunt ! 

I will that I believe. 

I do helieve ! . 

Why hâve I to fight this battle over and over ? Why this 
never-ceasing, never-ending wrestling, "not with flesh and 
blood only, but with principalities, with powers, with the 
rulers of darkness of this world, with the spiritual powers of 
evil in the heavens ? " 

Hâve, then, spirits of evil this power to assail us ? Would 
that I were convinced of it ! for though thronged by a myriad 
of fiends, I could glory in the contest; joyfuily pould strug- 
gle with anything, with ail things, out of rnysélf; but to 
nnd my enemy within my gâtes ; to cherish in my bosom the 
viper that stings me ; to be forced to keep it there, yet keep 
it fi*' 7 — ftV » that is the fearful fight ! 

r eyond is the world of reality 5 this, the world 

of images. Yet to take leave of this com- 

Drk; to step out alone and unattended upon 
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tliy journey to where? Has the thought no terror? 

Doesitnot bringaninnershuddering? No. ïtdoth? NO! 

Well, what was I to do, now that I was upon German 
japround, and at Leipsic ? I first determined to know what 
was going on among the young men. Poor wretch, how I 
stood, beating my head açainst the wall, without being able 
to burst through the adamantine gâtes that kept me a 
prisoner ! How I longed to break the shell, and get at the 
kernel — how I struggled to come into the light, out of this 
darkness ! I am aware that a class of persons will inquire : 
"What. was the matter with this youth? Had he not 
kind friends, bright prospects, health, vigour, and sufficiency 
of wealth ? What did he want ? My only answer to such 
is, I labour but for those who sympathise in my narrative ; 
and if in the détail of this true expérience I come in the 
slightest degree to the assistance of kindred minds, strug- 
gling in similar contest, I am content. 

I was eager then for some explanation of what was : I 
longed to know. Had the alternative been placed before 
me, as before the first man, "In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die," I should hâve incurred the penalty 
without aid of the tempter serpent or the woman. My 
previous intercourse with the world had thrown no light 
upon the mystery of living. I had thus far seen everything 
under constraint. Even my wild excursion to St. Kilda, the 
memory of which I dearly cherisbed, did not help me in the 
difficult point. Like the child who must break his bauble to 
find out how it is put together, so I proceeded to break in 
pièces the patchwork which makes up society, and composes 
what is ordinarily called life. 

What youth has not experienced a chilling sensation 
when first introduced, after leaving home, to a circle of 
acquaintances whose very cheerfulness depresses, and whose 
stirring but welcome greeting causes his heart to sink low 
down in his breast ! But I had no such feelings. So great 
' was my curiosity to make acquaintance with things as they 
were, without the restraint, I may say, of God or man, upon 
• my thoughts and actions, that this was the absorbing désire 
of my soûl. After ail, considering the recluse life I had led, 
and the strong passions which were seeking development 
within me,, tte conld not be wondered at. 
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I lived with Herr Von Hofrath. I had a quiet apartment, 
with a pleasant prospect from the window, and the large and 
well-selected library of the professor afforded abundant 
occupation when I was disposed to read. He himself was 
at ail times a cheerful as well as an instructive companion. 

The first feeling that I enjoyed was a sensé of freedom. 
Not the slightest restriction was put on me. The professor 
«onversed with and advised me, started new ideas, awoke in 
my mind new trains of thought ; but he did not attempt to 
fetter me ; he laid down no rules ; insisted upon no con- 
ditions; prescribed no limits. He proceeded to point out 
what course I should adopt, and what lecturers it was wisest 
to follow. When he saw he had made a suggestion not to 
my taste, he forbore to press it, but turned to something 
else ; there was no dictation, no air of superior knowledge or 
intelligence. He treated me as a fellow labourer, not as a 
child ', and while he gave me with the most unafiected sim- 
plicity, the benefit of his expérience, he would always con- 
gratulate me that I was young, and had the years of my 
life in expectation. The importance thus given to living, 
had a wholesome effect upon me, for I beheld in the professor 
a bright example of il. 

I was not long in making friends with a good number of 
my fellow-students. My several acquirements, purchased by 
years of severe study, stood me in good part I could con- 
verse fluently in many of the modem languages, and, thanks 
to De Lisle, was well acquainted with ancient literature. At 
that time there was scarcely an Englishman at Leipsic. This 
of itself enabled me to make acquaintances readily, for being 
looked upon with rather an inquisitive eye, the young men 
were willing enough to gratify their curiosity, while they 
could at the same time show civility to the object of it. 

So I soon came to feel at home, wherever I was, and then 
I went to work at my old lesson, the tvhat and the «?%. 
My first marvel was to witness the strange way the mad fel- 
lows who called themselves students, lived. The apparent 
contradiction in their actions from one hour to another, and 
the singular mixture of chaos and order in ail they under- 
took, struck me as inexplicable. Young men who were 
^d oyer night in the wildest dissipation, I beheld the 
rning seriously engrossed by an ethical lecture from 
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Von Hofrath,or engaged upon some abstruse subject requiring 
tbe most patient and attentive considération. Tbey would 
take full notes of every lecture, and afterward rewrite tbem 
in order. The wildest and most blasphémons opinions were 
freely bandied and discussed, and even when considered un- 
tenable, were not altogether reprobated. 

Everything seemed in a formative state. Darkness 
brooded, while light illnmined. The good and the evil, the 
sensu al and tbe spiritual, tbe sacred and the sinful, were 
jumbled, discussed, pulled in pièces, and put togetber. Still 
nothin^ came of it, so far as I could see. Then I asked my- 
self, What are they doing? — to what end are they living?-^ 
what will corne to pass out of this? 

Among the students was one Friedrich KaufFmann, a 
native of Breslau. This young m an happened to meet me 
immediately affcer my arrivai in Leipsic, and without intro- 
duction on either side we became acquainted and were 
friends. 

His appearance first attracted me toward him. He was 
about twenty years old : his stature rather below the ordi- 
nary height ; his chest and shoulders large and unwieldy ; 
his countenance, though thoroughly Gferman, animated. 
Light brown hair, inclined somewhat to curl, fell negligently 
over his forekead, the only beautiful feature he possessed, 
and tbat was indeed beautiful. Imagination and wit, ré- 
fection and the power of analysis, honesty and singleness of 
purpose, were ail expressed in the clear outline. His face 
was ordinary ; his eyes blue — not handsome, but expressive. 
To look at him, one would suppose that he had a head, or 
rather a forehead, that did not oelong to him. Not that his 
other features were ugly or unexpressive, but because that 
was so perfect. 

This Friedrich Eauffmann was honest. Before Heaven I 
believe it. He was an enthusiast without being a hypocrite, 
or self-deceived. He knew always what he was doing, but 
he was still an enthusiast. I could trust to Kauffraann, and 
we learned to like each other. I do not mean that I con- 
fided in him ; my bitter disappointment with De Lisle had 
taught me a lesson ; besides, with me the day had passed for 
ail that; but I could talk and compare views, and reason 
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with my new friend, and hear him in return with real satis- 
faction, for I knew he spoke ingenuously. 

There was a club at that time in Leipsic, called " The 
Free Speakers." It embraced but twelve members in ail, 
They met almost everj evening at an appointed rendezvous, 
and uttered, or professed to utter, what was in their minds. 
Their motto was, 

" Evil unspoken breeâ» eviL 
Good unspoken is barrenJ" 

Friedrich Kauffmann was the originator and leading spirit 
of the society. We had not been long together before he 
urged me to join it. It was a sélect and sacred circle of true 
men, he said, and he could in no way show his friendship for 
me so much as to ask me to make one in it. I did not relish 
this open principle of the club, provided indeed one was 
really honest and lived up to it. On the other hand, my 
curiosity prevented me from al together declining the offer. 
" Tell me first," said I, " what do you mean by your motto. 
I had supposed that half the victory was gained over our- 
selves when we confined our evil thoughts to our bosoms." 

" Not so," answered Kauffmann with earnestness : " Give 
your evil thoughts so much as a place to harbour, and they 
will spin their slimy meshes over the fine framework and 
. around the délicate tendrils of your heart, and lay their eggs 
there, and thèse will hatch and breed, while you, their 
misérable victim, dare not let them out for lack of courage, 
or for fear of harm they will do to others. No ; turn out 
tbe unclean spirits, and if you choose, pray for some herd of 
swine, that they may enter into them, and let the whole 
brood run violently down a steep place into the sea and be 
choked," 

" But is it not enough that I drag thèse forward into my 
own présence and there pass sentence upon them ? Are not 
others made worse by the knowledge that I hâve within me 
so much that is unworthy?" 

" No, Saint Léger, it is not enough ; you cannot rid your- 
. self in this way. What says your Shakspere ; 

% May one bepardoned, and retain the offencet ' 

'Summon the culprits into your own view. Nay, banish 
•*ou try to persuade» y ourself you hâve done" — 
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u Heaven should be my witness to that," interrupted I. 

"Ay, Heaven in thy mouth, but in thy heart the evil 
sttll grows, and bristles, and swells ; but say it out, with the 
honest purpose of riddance, to true sympathisera, to manly 
men. Yet stay; let me explain myself more calmly. 

" I take it for granted that you hâve evil in you. Whether 
much or little, it matters not j how it came there it matters 
not; when it came, it matters notj that is, not for my argu- 
ment. Now your moral sensé (never mind about a définition 
for that either) — your moral sensé condemns the evil ; while 
your baser sensé tempts you to the practice. I do not advo- 
cate a dissémination of your evil thoughts, neither do I 
advise an indiscriminate out-speaking of them to whomever 
you chance to meet ; nor a mère babbling of words, without 
thouçht or reflection, even to a friend. For to disseminate 
evil, oecause it is in you, is monstrous; to open your heart 
to the simple or the scorner, is follyj to utter words without 
roeaning, is idiocy. But I do advise to the sélection of friends 
who hâve a kindred purpose 5 who shali be searchers after 
Truth, and with such to be a free speaker. Call it a con- 
fessional, if you will ; save that the confessions are mutual, 
which of itself alters their character. Yet believe me, the 
effect upon the heart is ennobling. The good we utter is, by 
that act, made permanent within us, while it enriches those 
to whom we impart it. The evil we boldly bring to light 
and expose, by that act, perishes, while it nas no power to 
corrupt. Therefore we gather strength, instead of betraying 
weakness, when we speak out to friendly minds what is in 
our hearts." 

" But is there not danger," said I, " that in a society like 
yours, there will grow up a purpose of display, rather than 
of open ingenuous speech ? Would it not be well to sélect 
one friend for such an object ? and," I added, for the sake 
of provoking further discussion, " would it not be better that 
that one should be of the softer ses ? " 

"Foolish of. heart," exclaimed Kauffmann, "tlmtcannot 
understand ; or ebe, which I the rather judge, oh, perverse 
of mind ! that will not ; be it known that in the intercourse 
of two minds only rwhich is your first suggestion) there is 
induced a moral ana intellectual covetousness — I call it ** v 
that name, having no better at hand — since what is v 
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by either, wbether of good or of evil, is not ont-spoken, bnt é 
confided. The friends get to be confidants, and selfishness 
of propose gradually becomes paramount in both. The 
good is approved, to be sure, bat it is at the same tîme 
noarded up for use on proper occasions, while, if the truth 
were known, the evil is served mnch the same way." 

" Well," said I, " what say you to my second suggestion, 
the sélection of one of the other sex?" 

u Are you jestingr with me. fellow-student?" 

" No/ 

" Do you seriously ask whether, instead of healthful in- 
tercourse with manly intellects, it is not better to sélect for 
the object a woman, or some mawkish love-sick girl ? Wby, 
woman will make for you a very holy sentiment ont of a 
wicked reality, and a kind of divine béatitude out of a wicked 
sentiment. She will bid you cherish your sins, so long as they 
be daring, high-wrought, and hâve a smack of the super- 
sensual about them ; so long as you will lisp your confessions 
into her ear. Nay, say to a woman that you are a devil 
incarnate, and sbe will beg you to be a devil still, so long as 
you are a very valiant devil, and belong to her. Saint Léger, 
remember what I tell you ; trust in men. Not to one, in con- 
fidence, but open your heart to true hearts. Dare to seem 
what you are. Kesolve to be what you seem. Above ail 
thinçs deceive not yourself. It is the part of a fiend to 
deceive anotber; it is the part of both fiend and fool to 
practice a eelf-deception." 

As Kauffmann nnished speaking his eyes flashed, his chest 
expanded, and his whole frame appeared agitated by the in- 
tensity of liis émotions. I took no notice of his excitement, 
but after musing a moment, replied quietly : 

" My friend, I am not disposed to deny anything you hâve 

said, nor yet can I say I am ready to give entire acquiescence 

tbereto. The discussion will do me good. I am ready for it, 

carry it where you will, say in it what you will. ' What man 

dare, I dare;' for I believe the maxim of one of your poets, 

*Ht we arrive at truth through extrêmes, and that we must 

exhaust error, and often madness, before we can reach 

rîght goal of peaceful wisdom. But tell me, Kauffmann, 

remember tnat I want truth in your reply, for I think 

e discovered in you one foible which it is the part of 
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friendship to point out — tell me, hâve you not had some 
serious love-passage ère now? I believe you hâve. Your 
friecd could not be brought to think as you did. You felt 
that she was bound to do so. You became angry ; you acted 
foolishly; you lost her." 

" You hâve hit the nail upon the head," interrupted the 
student, with a forced laugh; " not another blow; it is driven 
deep enough." 

u Yet let the circumstance teach you a lesson," I con- 
tinued ; " if we really seek for and worship the Beautiful and 
the Good and the Just, why insist upon our doing this in 
one beaten way, according to one prescribed formula, by one 
fixed course of thought or reasoning ? So long as we reach 
the goal, why wrangle with each other about the différent 
routes or naeans of conveyance? Is not the harmony of 
soûls a higher point to attain than the unison of soûls? 
We must not claim that others should think with our 
thoughts; it is much happier if their thonghts harmonise 
with ours. Therefore, be arbitrary with no one except 
yourself." 

" No more now," replied Kauffmann ; " we shall do each 
other good. Think of my proposition for our society. I wili 
see you to morrow. Nay, not to-morrow," he continued, 
thoughtfully ; " not to-morrow, but the day after. Good-by." 

We separated, and I walked slowly to the Rosenthal. 
This was my first serious conversation with a fellow-student, 
and my mind by the exercise acquired a more healthful tone. 
Others beside myself, then, were tortured by doubts and 
anxieties, with spéculations and vague surmises. I was 
not in the wilderness alone. My heart beat with a st ronger 
confidence ; the weight upon it was a little lightened. 

Before the door of Ilerr Von Hofrath 1 met Theresa. 
Àlthoiigh we were living in the same house, I had but little 
opportunity of becoming intimate with her during the first 
days of my sojourn, in conséquence of the many things which 
required my attention, and kept me nearly ail the lime in the 
town. Besides, the girl had her own round of duties, and 
was not always visible when I might wish to see her. As 
I approached the threshold, she advanced a few steps to 
meet me. The sight of her gave me a pleasure I could 
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scarcelj account for, and dispelled in a moment the effiect çf 
Kauffmann's philippic. Was it not strange! How, on a 
sudden, does the youn^ puise quicken ! how does it falter ! 
What a slight thing will disturb its equipoise ! How différent 
from the calm. unruffied, measured beat of the experienced 
heart, which only seeks repose ! 

Theresa advanced to meet me. "I hoped you would 
hâve returned early," she said. "My father and myself 
were invited to visit a friend at some little distance. We 
wished you to go, for you would hâve met many scholars ; it 
is now too late." 

"But why did you remain ?" 

u I thought the empty house would make you melancholy ; 
for you hâve no home-feeling hère." 

" I love to be alone, and to feel solitary and homeless," 
said I, abruptly. I do not know what put the words into my 
mouth, or why I spoke as I did. There is a perversity which 
besets us sometimes, when speaking to a woman wnom we 
regard; we say rude things when our feelings are gentle, 
and cruel things 'when our hearts are tender. Theresa 
looked full at me, in her placid, earnest manner, and asked : 
" Why ? " 

I felt convicted of a falsehood. I stood abashed for a 
moment, and then replied, carelessly enough : " I do not 
. know." 

Àfter this, neither spoke for several minutes. The pause 
. was becoming awkward, but I could not break it. Theresa 
asked in her calm. quiet tone, " Are ail Englishmen like 
you ? " 

iC If they are, you are ready to pronounce them very dis- 
agreeable. M 

" No, but I feel disappointed." 

"Why?" 

" My father has always described the English character 
in a way that made me pfeased with it, and — " 

"I will not force you to finish the sentence/' said I, 
Wtterly ; (what right had I to feel bitterly, instead of the 

firl whose feelings I was wounding Dy my rudeness?) 
finish it for you. You are sorry that tire spécimen 
old in me should not agrée with the description/' 
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" And yet, M said Theresa, without appearing to hear my 
r&nark, ." it was of your father that my father used to speak ; 
and I thought we should be friends." 

" For my own sake I shall regret it if we are not," was 
my cold reply ; and I turned and entered the house, leaving 
her still near the door. 

The twilight approaches. Now it deepens into the 

floaming. Still the young girl stands where I left her. 
[ow do I know ? Hâve I not stolen to my window, and, 
looking through the casement, watched Theresa with an 
indefinable uneasy appréhension ? She moves not : she does 
not advance : she does not retreat : she does not turn : she 
does not seèm to stir. 

Of what is she thinking? Beneath that imperturbable 
placidity has that young créature any feeling ? . If she bas, 
how could she, so young, obtain the mastery over herself ? 
Perhaps she is soulless ; clear and pellucid as a crystal ; not 
heartless, but without a heart. But then that eye, Theresa î 
Not so loud ! she will hear me. How strange that her calm- 
nesa should hâve such power upon me ! JDid . she look re- 
proachfully ? . Of what am I talking ? I hâve done nothing. 
Is it singular, when the evening is so lovely, that a mâiden 
should stand a few moments in the open air ? Perhaps she 
expects a friend. It is so — I hâve it. But then she " hoped 
we should be friends" — and I replied that " I should regret 
it if we were not." That was very proper. And I came 
away, for I was fatigued. Yes, I am fatigued. See ! she 
turns to corne inj wdl she raise her eyes to my window? 
If she does, I will speak to her. I will, positively. She 
does not. She has entered the house. 

There are times when, as if awaking from oblivion, the 
thoughts and associations of a former epoch reappear — 
strangely, like the shadows of the departed — and awhile 
tenant anew the soûl ; not, iadeed, as lawful possessors, but 
as timid visitants, ready to start at the first. alarm, and dis- 
appear as suddenly and mysteriously as they came ; as some 
unfortunate, forced from his early home, now fallen into other 
hands, steals back, after a season, unobserved, and pensively 
wanders over the abode once so friendly, but which can no 
longer afford him a permanent shelter. 

How tangible and real are thèse images. At the moment 
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I commenced this page, the evening with Theresa came 
before me with so starthng a vividness, that 1 involuntarilj 
referred to it as something now occurring. Hère was the 
window ; tbere stood Theresa ; beyond, across those meadows, 
was the town ; this way, the pleasant walk towards the river. 
Were I a painter, I had not let the scène glide from me ; 
fading, fading — so! I am no longer in the RosenthaL 
Theresa is not beneath my window. Bat I am in the house 
of my fathers. This is the room in which I most delighted 
when a boy. I go on with my narrative, but must draw upon 
memory for the détail. 

I hardly know why it was, bat I expected when I went 
down to breakfast the next moming to see Theresa exbibit 
some constraint of manner toward me. But hère again I was 
disappointed. She received me with the same gentleness, 
the same unaffected quietness, that had before marked her 
demeanour. For myself, I was piqued becanse she did not 
appear distorbed. I soon grew ashained of so ungenerous a 
weakness, and reproached myself for harbouringa sentiment 
so unworthy. Then I questioned myself of Theresa, but 
could summon no answer — none whatever; I only deter- 
mined to seek her friendship, and ask her what she really 
was, for it seemed as if I could never make the discovery. 
After breakfast I proposed a walk to her. 

" I am hardly at liberty so early," she replied ; u but — 
yes — I will go with you." 

u Neitber am I at liberty, but I wish to speak with you." 

" Indeed ! we will set out at once." 

But what was I first to say, after so formai an announce- 
ment ? We walked on a few steps, when, summoning my 
resolution, I exclaimed : 

" Mademoiselle Theresa, I was rude to you last evening, 
and I wish to crave pardon for it." 

" Your manner then was not naturel," said Theresa, with 
some earnestness. " Explain to me why it was not ? " 

Again I was at a loss. I felt ail the conventionah'sm of 

my éducation stripped from me on the instant — and by this 

mère child. I had acknowledged my rudeness, and she had 

asked, with earnest simplicity, of the cause. " Why fcaè I 

it natural?" 

What a question» I hesitated— commenced an answer — 
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stopped, and said : " I cannot reply to jour question satisfac- 
torily to myself — certainly not to you. I acknowledge the 
fault ; it is for you to pardon it." 

I paused again, but Tberesa said nothing. 

" After ail/' I added, playfully, " is not rudetiess natural 
sometimes ? " 

" Not in one tbat is true-hearted. How can it be ? Not 
in you, I am sure, else you would not speak of it as a fault." 

"But are not faults natural to poor bumanity ?" 

" Tbe idea is horrible," sbe said ; " God made man 
upright. Wben be goes astray into sin, he does violence to 
bis nature ; be may be led away to a returnless distance, 
still it is an unnatural aberration." 

" You are too serious, mademoiselle." 

" Call me Tberesa— I like it better." 

" You are too serions, Tberesa. I wish not tbis discus- 
sion witb you, I bave enough of it daily witb otbers. Do not 
let us contend about words. I want a companion and fiïend. 
I said yesterday I loved to feel solitary and bomeless. It is 
not true. I do not love to feel so." 

" Àh, now you speak naturally," said Tberesa, in her 
native tongue ; " I sball not be disappointed — perbaps. 
Only talk witb me in Frencb no longer; it is thelanguage of 
tbe bollow-bearted. You can speak our bonest German." 

" Not so well as you the Frencb ; but I will attempt it, 
if it will make us better acquainted." 

" We shall find tbat out by-and-by ; but first will you 
tell me wby you came hère to Leipsic ? " 

"To finish an éducation, which, at times, I am sorry was 
ever begun." 

lt Ifit is to go on with a bad business, you do right to be 
sorry ; if to perfect a good one, you are wrong," 

I was amazed at tbe turn our discourse was taking. 
Had the professons young daugbter assumed to be my 
mentor ? No, not so ; she exhibited neitber the tone nor the 
manner of a teacher or ad viser. Her voice was sweet, her 
manner gentle ; yet both so self-possessed, tbat I was puzzled. 

I felt that tbe conventional language of compliment wbich 
is always used by our sex to tbe otber, would be entirely out 
of place. It was tbe work of a moment to compare Tberesa 
with every otber woman I had seen. She was unlike every 
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other. What should I do? adapt my manner to hers? 
yield to her influence ? My pride of opinion was discom- 
posed. I hesitated to yield. Should I not rather cloak 
myself in it, and go on my way ? Theresa perceived my 
hésitation. 

" Why this agitation ?" she asked ; " lefc us converse no 
more, if you are disquieted." 

This was uttered in a tone so soft, yet firm, that it 
reached my heart. I hâve said the day had passed for my 
confiding, but I should hâve made one exception. I could 
confide m Theresa. Heretofore I had been interested. in the 
sex from a désire to understand ihem. I had sought their 
confidence without giving my own» How completely were 
the tables turned ! I was about to open my soûl to her, 
while she yet remained to me a mystery. The resolution 
was taken, and kept. 

Very briefly, yet pertinently, I went over my life. I did 
so abruptly and without préface, for I felt annoyed at what 
I was aoing. It seemed foolish — weak — unphilosophical — 
anythirig but characteristic. But I was committed. Theresa 
had the whole. I laugh sometimes when I think how sud- 
denly I gave up my heart's secret thoughts and struggles ; 
gave them up without exchange, unconaitionally, no reserve, 
no keeping back at ail. Yes, she had the whoïe. Why do 
the tears start at the recollection of that morning ? I wipe 
them a way, but they corne again. 

Theresa listened to my récital, and when I had finished, 
said, with her usual gentleness, "It is better to speak, 
when what we conceal disturbs us. I would not without 
reflection say what I think of your history ; but is it not 
action that you most require? You are true in heart, 
honest in purpose ; will not a practical life bring you to what 
you were ?" 

" And must I go bock, Theresa ?" 

" Certainly, if you would be happy. Hâve you not for- 
saken your early faith?" 

" Ëecause it no longer sustained me." 

" Because you no longer trusted ! " 

a Are you happy ? " 

" I am ; but I hâve longings which may not, I suppose, 
be satisfied hère, Let us say no more now» We may say 
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too much at first. We become known to each other better 
when we speak what is called forth by a more familiar inter- 



course." 



We returned to the house. I was relie ved. I felt that 
I was a better being. I took my way to the town with a 
stronger confidence in myself and in what I boped to be. I 
was desirous to speak with Kauffmann, but it lacked a day 
of the time appointed for our interview. It was late for the 
lecture, and so I strolled about Leipsic. 

A few evenings before, I had been introduced to a young 
man whose daily habits and manners were so peculiar, whose 
uttered sentiments were so startling-, that he received from 
his fellow-students the sobriquet of Mephistophiles. His real 
name was Wolfgang Hegewisch. There had been a dance 
on the eveninç referred to, in the suburbs of the town ; not 
by people of tne better class, certainly, but at the same time 
not of an objectionable character. A great many students 
were there, many of whom had sweethearts in the company. 
The gênerai oraer of things was convivial, and the most 
complète hilarity reigned throughotit. Pursuing my habit 
of seeing what was passing, I had accompanied an acquaint- 
ance to the place. I went as a mère looker-on, and took no 
part in the amusements of the evening. 

My notice was presently attracted by a person apparently 
about five-and-twenty, standing in one corner of the room* 
He was tall, swarthy, or rather sallow, with a high, com- 
manding* forehead, a deep-sunken, fixed black e} r e, a large 
Roman nose, small mouth and thin lips, and was spare in 
person, though well enough formed. . He stood with folded 
arms, watching the merry-makers. There was somethin^ 
revolting in tBe expression of his countenance. He appeared 
to take a fiendish satisfaction in the weaknesses or the foibles 
of humanity; and thèse he evidently thought were exhibited 
in the scène before him. As I had declined both the dance 
and the waltz, my companion declared in a jesting way that 
he would présent me to Mephistophiles — meaning Hegewisch. 
I assented, and we were introduced. I bowed civilly, and re- 
ceived an emphatic nod in return. I forebore to start a con- 
versation, and my new friend showed no signs of doing so. 
After standing neâr him a few minutes, I turned away, not 
a word having been said on either side. I saw nothing 
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further of this man during the evening, but became eimoas 
to know more of him. ISo one could give any satisfactory 
information in repl y to my questions, though I inquired tfals 
next morning of almost every one I knew. 

" He is our Mephistophiles," said one. u He is the dwril 
himself," said another. " Beware of him/' cried a third. At 
that moment the gaunt form of Hegewisch glided by, and as 
his glittering eye passed over the group who stood can- 
vassing his character, the young men instinctively shrank 
firom it. 

"Good health and a better occupation to you, gentlemen/' 
he exclairaed, in a tone of mocking irony. 

" Bid I not tell you so ?" said young Ludwig Melcherson* 

" Nonsense/' chimed in a new-comer. " Can you not let a 
man rest in peace? What has become of our honest German 
liberalism ? Because Hegewisch neither carouses with you 
nor plays with you; because he will neither fence nor smokej 
because he refuses wine, and béer, and spirits, and runs not 
after the women ; because, in short, he never does anything 
that you ean complain of, he must be a de vil ! Very good 
reasoning, among such precious saints as you !" 

" But how does he look? — what does he say ? Answe? 
me, Karl/' cried Melcherson. 

"How would you look, Herr Ludwig, if everybody 
pointed toward you and called you fienoVf Corne, corne, 
fellow-students, let us hâve no more of this. Am I not 
right ? ' Give the devil his due.' Let us drink to a better 
appréciation of Wolfgang Hegewisch." 

The company gave enthusiastic assent, and dispersed 
better satisfied with themselves and with tbe object of their 
vitupération. What I bad heard, however, only increased 
my curiosity to know the man ; but since, I had not met 
him. 



CHAPTER XHL 

I hâve thus gone back a little to explain what occurred 

the morning of my interview with Theresa, after I came into 

the town. I said I took a stroll about Leipsic ; I extended 

^k to a remote part of the city. As I crossed a narrow 
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street, I heard behind me, " A truant so soon, Herr Saint 
Loger!" I turned and beheld Hegewisch in the doorway of 
a email house on the cross street, a little way from the main 
avenue. He wore a long dressing-gown, buckled around his 
waioi, whieh gave to his figure even a more gaunt appearanee 
than vas. naturel. I went toward him. 

"My friend of the ball-room, I beHeve?" 

" The aune," I replied. 

" I hâve long wiahed to see an Englishman, and they tell 
me you are one." 

" ' A cat may look on a king.' You hâve liberty to survey 
me for any reasonable period." 

tt I aee you are disposed to be acoommodating ; that has 
it* corcesponding efiect upon me. Fray walk into my apart- 
xnea&s; that is, if you are willing to be questioned." 

" I certainly am ; for I calculate upon obtaining more than 
I give." 

" Ah, I bave heard that there were some sensible men 
among the English ; I begin to think it true." 

" And I hâve heard there is nothing like common sensé in 
ail Germany, and I begin to think that true." 

"A hit! that was just what I was coming to. I feared 
you had not found it out. But pray tell me, since you know 
so much, what in the devil's name sent you hère ?" 

" I can't answer to such an adjuration." 

" Pshaw ! 'tis only a habit I hâve, when pleased. Dont 
be afraid ; the devil won't harm good children. So why do 
you corne to Germany ? " 

" To make the acquaintance of such rare fellows as your- 
self." 

" Good ; corne in, then." And I went into the apartments 
of Wolfgang Hegewisch. 

" Hère I eat, there I sleep," said the student, pointing 
first to one room and then to the other. The sleeping-room 
adjoining the one we first entered, was narrow, and contained 
a small iron bedstead, a straw bed, some quilts, but no pillows ; 
not a chair, nor table, nor mirror ; nothing but the little bed- 
stead, and the straw bed, and the patched quilts. The other 
apartment was better appareled; there were chairs, and a 
table, and an old secretary, on one side ; a large shelf of 
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books on tbe other; a laboratory filled with chemical apparatus 
occupied the third, and along the fourth, where the Windows 
did' not prevent, were hung up odds and ends of almost every- 
thîng; stuffed birds, a death's head and marrow-bones, 
crossed as in tbe old pictures ; a dried snake or so, a young 
crocodile, and a brace of lizards ; an old gun, two or tbree 
antique belmets and bead-pieces ; in sbort, it seemed as if tbe 
ingenuity of tbe occupant bad been racked to assemble tbe 
most incongruous mass of revolting objecta. 

" Hère I eat, there I sleep," repeated Wolfgang Hegewisch. 

" If I had the sélection, I sbould invert the proposition, 
and say, There I eat, hère I sleep ; but every one to his taste." 

" I am glad to find you libéral. I will prove to you by- 
and-by that I am right in the disposition of thèse rooms. In 
the meantime, it is the dinner-hour for honest men. You will 
stay?" 

I nodded assent. 

" Katrine, Katrine," shouted the student — a stout serving- 
girl entered — " Dinner." 

No cloth was spread, but a coarse dinner of the most 
ordînary description was served, without wine of any kind, or 
even béer. There was but one course, and it was passed 
through rapidly and in silence. 

"You don't smoke?" said Hegewisch. 

"No." 

"Nordrink?" 

" When there is nothing to drink, no." 

"And you hâve no vices?" 

" Certainly not." 

"Bah ! you are joking." 

" At least I hâve none to speak of," said I. 

"Nay, answer," said the student, in a louder tone, "hâve 
you no vice ? — do not your sensés, on some single point, in 
some slight, unmentionable matter enslave your spîrit? 
Answer me there." 

I began to think I was conversing with a madman ; but 
put on a look of composure, and said, calmly, " I answer — 



no." 



" Then why — this time I say in Heaven's name — young 
man, are you bere ? Is it to lose ail that you hâve that may » 
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be called virtue — which, by the way, is inere sound, only 
sound — and acquire ail that may be called depravity ? That's 
not sound ; that is the real, genuine ba'se-ruetal." 

" If you will talk less Uke a madman I shall be happy to 
converse with you." 

" Don't go ; don't go ; excuse nie ; I will be quite sane ; I 
am not at ail dangerous. Give me your hand ; 'tis pleasant once 
in a while to corne across such an innocent fellow as yourself. 
I wonder what will become of you. I hope — yet 'tis folly to 
hope — but I do hope to see you dead and decently interred 
before you are of my âge — five-and-twenty." 

"Why?" 

" That is cool. Because I like you. I liked you the day 
you first came among us. I liked you at the hob and nob 
down yonder. I like you hère ; I don't want to see you when 
the fire in your soûl has been extinguished." 

Hegewisch uttered thèse last words in a tone so gentle, 
ihat I started, almost believing some one else had spoken. I 
looked at him with astonishment ; his eyes had lost what now 
seemed their unnatural mocking expression, and exhibited 
signs of the deepest melancholy. 

" I do not understand you. Let us hâve some explana- 
tion." 

" To a certain âge," he continued, resuming his accus- 
tomed manner, " we chase the hope-phantom with an ardour 
which one would think inspired by some divinity. Gtod ! 
who couid imagine that the hero-youth should turn out but a 
drivelling snob ? Look at him, aU his hopes, his expectations, 
his aspirations, his swelling ambition, pride, energy, resolu- 
tion! ail — ail turned to — what? Perhaps to bestiality ; to 
gross sélfishness ; or possibly escaping thèse, to teaching the 
A B C to some little copy of himself, who will corne forward, 
feel a sentiment and a hope, and in his turn beget children 
and bring them up to perpetuate the race. We are taught, 
,we learn — for what ? to teach others : and they others ; and 
so on, ad infinitum ; faugh ! 'tis a sorry afîair. But what can 
we do ? 'tis useless to complain. Hâve we not passions ? do 
they not lead or drive us — if you will hâve it so — to the 
devil ? Well, can we resist ? Yes, you say. Do we resist ? 
No. Why not ? Because we love sin ? Nonsense ! Because 
we love pleasure, enjoyment, instant gratification. 
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a So I enjoy what cornes to me : do you for that eaH me a 
wretch ? Granted. Do you daim to be v ir tuous 1 Granted. 
But what makes me the wretch and you the saint ? Circtimr 
stances, phjsical conformation, position, opportunity, &c. &c. 
&c. Therefore, if I had been you, I shonld hâve been you. 
If I were you I shonld be you ; nothing else can be made of 
it. Then we corne straight to the question: * Who maheth 
youtodiffêrf 

u Perhaps this îs a grormd you do not wish to oceupy. 
Now it is jnst the gTound, were I a saint, that I wonld plant 
myself npon. I wonld place my baek to the wall, and fortify 
myself with : ' Whom He did prêdestinate them he also called/ 
4 Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect ? It is 
God that justifieth.' 'Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it, why hast thou made me thns ? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lnmp to make one 
vessel unto honour, and another nnto dishononr V What can 
a poor devil like me reply to that f How can I screen my- 
self ? What can I say, except : ' My fathers hâve eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge.' " 

Hegewisch paused. His manner was bitter and defying; 
he seemed determined to argue himself into a belief of what 
he knew was false. 

I took up the subject. " You complain then," said I T 
"that we cannot be what we désire to be. Is that it f 9 

u No. I complain that we cannot désire to be what we 
ought to désire to be ; and that oircnmstances beyond our 
control hâve effected this." 

u And therefore yon are not to suflfer." 

"Exactlv." 

" The same argument wonld clear the highwayman and 
assassin." 

« I know it." 

* ( Then you would object to punishment f 9 

" As punishment, I do, but not as a préventive. A «camp 
picks my pocket. I would hâve him shut up that he may 
pick no more pockets." 

" But do you not admit any connection between sin and 

t>t admit the existence of what you tenu sin. 
-•y be, and misery there is ; but sin is as im> 
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possible as hofiness ; tincontrollable circumstances produce 
both. Every action is produced by a motive ; that motive is 
powerful enough to produce it, or it would not produce it ; 
therefore tbere is no sin." 

" You admit that sin exists, but inaist that none commit 
sin t What an absurdity." 

" I admit that sin (i. e., the principle of evil) èxists, but 
that it can be imputed to none. Neither can holiness, according 
to your acriptnre. Do what we may, we are but unprofitable 
servants." 

" Well, then, I meet you on your own ground : your 
argument proves too much. If I may not blâme the wretch 
who murders bis neighbour, although murder be a sin, you 
cannot impute any blâme for his punishment hère, or for 
rétribution hereafter. If he cannot sin, the avenger cannot 
sin. So you are back to the same point, after a fruitless 
round of sophism. You would better çxclaim with the 
Mussulman, ' What is, is ; what must be, must be/ You say 
the sinner ought not to be punished, but he is punished 
nevertheless ; and as sin can be imputed to none, we can 
blâme none for his punishment. Such is the constitution of 
things ; and it is a necessary constitution ; and if necessary,. 
it is right/'i 

** Well enough reasoned. But nevertheless I will quarrel 
with it. You doom the offender. But tell me who — what 
pbtced this principle of evil in the world ?" 

" I do not know. I only know it is hère, and that we 
must make the best of it." 

u Must not some Power, infinitely controlling, hâve done 
this?" 

" I do not know : I admit that I cannot understand it. It 
transcenda our reason. Why then question about it ? Tell 
me," continued I, " why does fire cause agony to the exposed 
flesh ? Why does water strangle the bold swimmer ? Why 
does the swift air carry pestilence, or the hurricane in its 
course dévastation ? Why does a blow injure our frame, or 
hunger weaken, or thirst torture it? Why do we need 
dothes to protect from heat and cold ? Wby are we weak 
when young, and décrépit when old ? Ànswer me thèse, and 
Iwill tell why misery is entailed upon sin, and why sin 
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exists. I take you on your ground, and on your ground I 
expose your sophism." 

"Stop there!" said Hegewisch; "we hâve gone far 
enough. What fools are we to babble in this way." 

" Not so, if we get at the truth at last." 

" Truth!" interrupted my companion : " truth ! So you 
hâve fallen into our German cant, and are a ' seeker after 
truth Y Why don't you practise truth ? Why don't you live 
truth ? Why do you go about eternally seeking, with your 
mouth full of our mystical jargon, which it would puzzle a 
fiend to understand ?" 

"You are right, Herr Hegewisch. Let us commence 
forthwith." 

" Bah ! I am not in that category. I am only an ad- 
viser ; the practice is for you. I am irreclaimable. Good-by 
now, but corne again and see me." 

So ended my first interview with Wolfgang Hegewisch, 

" Why had I corne to Germany ?" It was strange enough 
that Theresa and Wolfgang Hegewisch should each ask me 
the question ; and deprecate, although in différent terms, my 
présent course. 

What was that to Theresa or to Hegewisch ? Why should 
either présume to dictate to me ? A moment' s considération 
put at rest this movement of weak pride. I became calm. 
I determined to subject myself to the most rigorous dis- 
cipline; what fricnd or enemy, sycophant or scoffer, said, 
should be weighed carefully, and the resuit passed to my 
benefit. Such and many more résolves of similar import 
were made, while with renewed courage I girded myself for 
the trial. But, words — words — how they troubled me ! how 
I tried to disencumber myself of the schoolmen's ternis, and 
to translate them into language that could be apprehended. 
Ât first I could not imagine in what I was baffled ; and when 
I came to discover that it was by sounds merely, I took 
courage. 

Whatever I did, wherever I went, the meagre anatomy of 
Hegewisch haunted me. In the lecture-room, among the 
students, in my walks, awake, asleep, or in rêverie — there 
were those glittering black eyes, and that scornful face, and 
+ u ~ * ~q,unt figure. Sometimes the countenance would présent 
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ifcself in the softened melancholy, in which for a moment I 
beheld it when in his apartment ; and then it appeared in such 
mournful dépression that I could hardly restrain my own émo- 
tion. In one situation only was I free from the illusion. In the 
society of Theresa nothing could abstract me from the influ- 
ence of her présence. No apparition haunted me then. I 
breathed the pure atmosphère which surrounded her, and felt 
that a new life was beginning within me. If ever lived upon 
tins earth a sinless being, save only the One in whom we 
trust, it seems to me that Theresa was sinless. So it was 
that in her company I found peace of mînd ever after the 
day in which I gave her my confidence. But away from her, 
and Hegewisch appeared. Why was I so beset ? 

I expected at the appointed time to see Kauffmann. Strange 
to say, lie had absented himself from Leipsic, and had not been 
seen since the day we had our last conversation. Hegewisch, 
I often encountered. This was a relief, for the reai spectre 
droYe away the imaginary one. He always greeted me when- 
ever we met; sometimes cordially, sometimes abruptly. Once 
in a while I would find him discoursing to a group of students, 
seemingly attentive listeners, who, though fascinated by his 
présence, were evidently startled and almost terror-stricken 
by what he said. On such occasions I invariably joined 
the company, and Hegewisch would as invariably bring his 
harangue to sudden conclusion, and leave us. In this way 
some two weeks ran on, when, ail at once, Hegewisch disap- 
peared. I felt my interest still more excited by the circum- 
stance ; and after a lapse of a few day s, being unable longer 
to restrain myself — for his shadow haunted me more than 
ever — I determined to go to his apartments and inquire there. 
I was warranted in so doing, by his request that I would again 
see him. I proceeded to his rooms. I found him within. 
He was seated in a chair at his old secretary, reading a manu- 
script. He started suddenly upon my entrance, thrust the 
writing hastily into a drawer, and without rising, exclaimed : 
" You are welcome. I am glad you hâve corne." 

I looked at him attentively, and was struck with the change. 
His eyes were more sunken, his face more sallow, his cheek 
more emaciated. 

" You hâve been ill ; you are ill," I said, almost abruptly. 

" I hâve been — I am," was the reply. 
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" Why did you not send for me?" I inquired, for something 
told me tbat my sympathy would scarcely be repulsed. 

" You hâve oome ingood time," replied Hegewiseh. " Sooner 
I could not hâve seen you. I am better." 

" Indeed. Hâve you been so ill ?" 

" Yes ; and how this cowardly frame of ours shrinks and 
trembles and grows puny, under the attaek of the Destroyer. 
Death I would meet and not tremble, but it is his advance- 
guard, with its Parthian warfare, cutting one off by pièce- 
meal, that disturbs me/' 

" And is that ail that disturbs you, Wblfgang Hegewiseh?" 
I demanded, in a tone which gave évidence that I felt deeply 
for him. 

" I am no longer disturbed by anything. Mind, and body, 
a wreck — a ruin." 

" Say not so," I cried ; " say not so ! Only rouse your* 
self; invoke the slumbering faculties of your being, make 
Memory do her part, Hope her part, Faith her part, Patience 
her part, and you are saved." 

"Memory ! " muttered the student ; " Gre at Father, does he 
speak of memory — does he commend me to the poison 

** Not without the antidote. 



xiui witnuuL me annuuwï " 



Saint Léger," said Hegewiseh, recovering himself at the 
sound of my voiee, and rising with dignity frora his seat to 
approach me ; " Saint Léger, do not attempt to comfort me. 
My spirit is tossed upon a stormy sea, where tempests rage 
eontinually, and there is no hope of a calmer season, but rather 
appréhension of a deeper and more terrible gloom ! Do not 
think to comfort me." 

"I will; I came for that purpose; you shall be com- 
forted ! " I exclaimed, repressing with difficulty the émotions 
which filled my bosom. 

The eyes of Hegewiseh grew moist, but he struggîed to 
prevent any évidence of feeling. It would not do. In spite 
of every effort a large tear formed in each of those strange 
eyes, and overflowed the lids and rolled down. 

" Weak, weak, weak ! " whispered he, wiping away the 
drops. w Let the hour hasten ; let death corne before I am 
auite imbécile." 

ou not be calm and hear me ? Will you not say 
*s you ? Speak to your friend ? " 
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" It is written hère/' said Hegewisch, laying his hand upon 
his heart ; " it is written hère, with a pen of iron." 

" What is written ? Why speak in riddles ? Why not 
heed my request ? " 

u Listen to me, then," saM the student. u Perhaps it idH 
reBeve me to probe thé wound. Tou are the first human 

being that my heart bas warmed toward, since — since it 

became stone. Will you hearken ? Do you care to hear the 
story of one who bas cursed the day in which he was bornî" 

I expressed an eager assent, and without further hésita- 
tion the student, after drawing his chair nearer to mine, corn* 
meneed. 

" I was born on the Rhine ; it is of no conséquence to men- 
tion the place ; the events I narrate are of too récent occur- 
rence to give them their locality. I am the elder of two 

brothers. My fatber was the Baron . I no longer use 

the name or title, but hâve taken mstead my second name, 
Hegewisch, which was that of my maternai ancestor. 

" My childhood and youth were very joyous. My disposi- 
tion was trustful and sanguine; my nature open and confiding, 
and my temper not unamiable. 

" No two were ever more unlike than my brother and my- 
self. He was cunning and stealthy; shrewd and vindietive ; 
full of malice and of treachery. In our childhood even, he 
envied me the privilèges of the first-bom, and as we grew 
older his envy merged into a subtle and revengeful hâte, 
which became more and more (langerons, as it was manifested 
the less openly. Ail this, however, but little affected my hap- 
piness. My heart overflowed with benevolence toward ail; 
and I regarded the conduct of my brother onry as childish 
ill-humour or youthful caprice. I did not know his real cba- 
racter, or the depth of depravity it had already reached. 

" I was the favourite of both my father and my mother. 
My brother gave them continuai uneasiness, by the early mani- 
festation of many unhappy traits of character. 

C( My days ran pleasantly. I had a fondness for manly exer* 
cises and for books. My éducation was attended to with care, 
and it was so admirably planned that I cannot look back upon 
a single day of study with unpleasant réminiscences. 

*' How could I fail of being happy f My brother as we 
grew up took more pains to conceal his feelings. He prao- 
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tised a ready dissimulation, and affected a strong regard for 
me. Thus were confirmed my most favourable impressions of 
his conduct, and we advanced pleasantly enough together. 
Only I could not love him. I had never thoughtfully reflected 
upon his nature. I had never seriously condemned him, y et 
I shrunk from his society. My greatest crror was a neglect 
of my reflective powers. There was much to excuse this; and 
I hâve been fearfully rewarded for this sin of omission ; but 
the future was ail so bright, the présent ail so happy, that it 
will not appear strange that I took everything upon trust, and 
allowed nothing to detract from the felicity in which I moved, 
and which I saw before me. Yet I was not négligent of study. 
On the contrary, I delighted in learning. I even applied 
myself severely, and in doing so was happy. 

" But I did not reflect practically, nor apply the lessons 
which I daily gleaned from books to my own case. Indeed, 
I thought not of myself. To be sure, I loved to be happy ; 
but it was an impulsive natural désire which involved no sel- 
nshness. For I sought always to make those near me happy, 
and herein found my greatest pleasure. Can you imagine a 
more désirable state of being ? Had it not some resemblance 
to that of Eden ? 

" Caspar — this brother of mine — I must make my story brief 
— he, the while, was not idle.. He read and pondered ; he was 
up early and late, not with the zeal of one who loved his la- 
bour, but with the assiduousness of a slave under his task- 
master. The more he learned, the kinder was his bearing 
toward every one, until even the baron and my mother began 
to hope that he was redeeming his good name. Still, while 
his manner was becoming so amiable, his eye was more full of 
craft, and his movements more stealthy. 

"With the servants and retainers, Caspar could gain no 
popularity. In spite of constant and persevering endeavours 
to win their favour, he was regarded with unvarying dislike. 
For this, Caspar hated me, but he smothercd his feelings, and 
Affected to look up to me with the considération which bclongs 
brother. 

as one person only with whom he appeared to hâve 
^ercourse. This was a priest named Hegel, be- 
lonastery a few miles distant. He was not of 
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the severe and self-denying class who are crafty and remorse- 
less from principle, and fortify themselves in deeds of darkness 
by apt quotationsof scripture; yet reject with scorn the claims 
of sensualism, and crash with iron step the promptings of the 
appetite. This Father Hegel knew nothing of privation or 
self-denial. He was in appearance just the priest that has 
been described so often, fat and rubicund. But hère the corn- 
mon analogy ended. He seemed good-natured, but at heart 
was arbitrary and cruel ; too indolent to be ambitious, he con- 
tented himself with being a tyrant wherever he could tyrannise. 
He had a great deal of low cunning, low malice, low vindic- 
tiveness. He ministered to his passions whenever he could do 
so with saféty, and when he could not, he turned their forces 
in some other direction. • 

" With this monk Caspar was very intimate. He brought 
him often to his room in the castle, and many and long were 
their secret conférences. Their intimacy commenced when 
Caspar was about sixteen, and I, therefore, nearly eighteen. 
The baron regarded it with strong distaste, for he had been 
educated a Protestant, and lus good sensé would hâve con- 
demned it under any circumstances. But somehow, the more 
intimate Caspar and Father Hegel became, the more amiable 
was Caspar. The monk took every occasion to ingratiate 
himself with the baron and my mother, and sought especially 
to propitiate me. His words were full of charity. He spoke 
of Caspar as one whose morbid feelings had made him moôdy 
and discontented. He admitted that he had taken pains to 
gain my brother's confidence, in order, if possible, to influence 
him by the strong force of Christian precept and example, 
and he was happy to find that his labour was not altogethèr 
in vain. Caspar had improved ; his feelings were becoming 
natural ; he regarded his former unhappy state of mind with 
abhorrence ; he believed he was no longer under the 
influence of the ' Prince of the Power of the Air.' Not 
that he had sought to prosélyte him ; no — he only wished to 
withdraw him for a season from himself, and the rest he 
would leave to the ' Good Shepherd of Soûls.' 

Such was the ténor of Father Hegel's discourse to my 
mother, to the baron and to me. Who could help being in- 
fluenced by it when the évidence of amendment was seen 
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from day to day ? Casper grew more kind and amiable ; tbe 
monk more saint-like and deVoted. 

"I say notthatmyfatherwassatisned. Qui te tbe ooatrary* 
For he was a mau of ready intellect, who had seen ranch of 
the world, and knew what faith to put in the professions of 
such men as Father Hegel ; but balancing the apparent im- 
provement in Caspar against tbe danger to arise from the 
means used, he doubtless thought it best not to interfère* 
My mother felt greater bope ; and for myael£ I was pkased 
at the change, although I could not overcome the instinctive 
répugnance which I felt when my brother, in apparent kind- 
ness, put his arm in mine, or laid bis band, with seeming affec- 
tion, on my shoulder. By ail tbe otber inmates of the castle 
the monk was beld in detestation. Notwithstanding ail bis 
efforts to gain favour, he was absolutely bated. There is a 
aîngular straightfbrwardness in the capacities of many of tbe 
humbler classes, which, like tbe peeuliar appréciation of 
children, recognises at once the pretender and the hypocrite. 
It was ao hère ; and Caspar and the monk found themselves 
foiled where they had doubtless expected the least opposition." 

Hegewiseb paused. He remained silent several minutes. 
At last he said : " Why do I besitate ? Why linger on tbe 
threahold? Why dread to approach the subject? Do my 
thoughts ever wander from it ? My right band bas forgot 
her cunning, but I shall f orget tins — never. 

" Afew leagues from , and still farther up the Rhine, 

stood the, castle of the ancient lords of Richstein ; a house at 
tbat time f amous as well for its long ancestry as for tbe wealtb 
and influence which were centred in its then présent posses- 
sor. This personage had married late in life, and was blessed 
with a single child, a daughter, to soothe the asperities of de* 
clining âge. The lord of Richstein and my father were friands; 
and it was understood between them tbat the eldest son of the 
baron should wed the young Meta of Richstein. Both were 
then in infancy ; the little Meta being nearly three years my 
junior. 

" Time rolled along ; the children saw much of each other, 

but wben together were quite too young to form any serious 

intimacy. Before Meta reached her tenth year, the lord of 

'm was summoned to his last t rest ; and in the year 
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following, the same tomb closed upon his wife. Thus was 
Meta left, at a tender âge, an orphan, an heiress, and the sole 
représentative of an ancient and noble house. 

<f The death of the lord and the lady of Richstein struck me 
with terror ; but the impression soon wore away, and when I 
learned that Meta was to be removed to another part of the 
country, and to receive her éducation under the direction of 
her aunt, the much respected and beloved patroness of the 
holy abbey of Rennewart, I rejoiced that she would hâve an 
adéquate protector, without thinking how prejudicial the re- 
moval might be to my own prospects. 

a In short, I indulged in no dreams of the future"; I cared 
for none. The idea of marriage had never seriously entered 
my heacL I had no worldly cunning, nor policy, nor shrewd- 
ness. I was satisned with home and my means of enjoyment, 
and of course was happy. 

"I do not remember whether I bade Meta adieu; probably 
I did not. She was kept in deep mourning, and was ahut in 
the castle affcer her mother's death until she went to her aunt. 
And before a twelvemonth passed, new scènes and associations 
had doubtless led us quite to forget each other. 

"Only my father did not lose sight of the proposed alliance. 
He kept up a fermai correspondence with the lady patroness, 
which was productive of a letter every six months, in which 
the baron inquired, in courtly phrase, after the condition of 
the holy abbey, the welfare of the lady patroness, and the 
health of the young lady of Richstein. Every sia^ months 
answer was returned in like parlance, that the condition of 
the holy abbey of Rennewart (Laus Deo) was satisfactory, the 
welfare of the lady patroness was perfect, and the health of 
the young lady of Richstein was good. Nothing occurred for 
years to disturb the uniform current of events. Meta and 
myself had not met since the young girl left Richstein. Still 
ou? betrothment was held as settled by both the lady patroness 
and my father. I was about twenty. To this period I hâve 
given a brief outline of my histôry, and of that of my 
brother, and I hâve gone back only to make my story 
intelligible. 

tl I was about twenty. One morning, as I was engaged in 
my own room, collating favourite passages from -3Escbylus, 
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some one knocked at the door. I uttered some word of ad- 
mission, and Caspar entered. He came close to me, and I 
observed, for the first time, that his countenance was pale,* 
and that he had the appearance of extrême déjection. I 
asked him to sit down, but he shook his head despairingly. 
I inquired what troubled him, and this too he declïned. I 
could do no more, so I remained silent till he should speak. 

" * My brother/ said he at last, in a low, pathetic tone, 
'my dear brother, I am the most misérable of créatures!' 

" Astounded at such an announcement from one usually 
so calm and self-possessed, I was for the moment unable to 
reply. 

" c I am, believe me, — I am, Wolfgang/ continued Caspar ; 
* and you are the only one to whom I can go ; you — who 
will prove my enemy and my ruin !' 

"'For the love of Heaven/ I exclaimed, 'what mean 
you, Caspar, and why do you speak with such horrid signi- 
ficance?" 

"''Tis true — too true! Say — tell me, Wolfgang, may I 
reveal the secret of my soûl to you Y 

" I looked him anxiously in the face, but said nothing. 

" ' I must, I will tell it to you, although it make certain 
my destruction. Know that I love Meta of Ifichstein — your 
Meta — and that my love is returned— that she loves me î I 
hâve uttered it ; kill me if you will, for life is a burden to 
me ! I will not prove a traitor to my brother ; I cannot live 
without her/ 

" 'Is that ail, Caspar ? Does your distress centre in this?' 
said I, in a lively tone. 'If so, take the girl and wel- 
come ; I wish you joy of her. Long may you live in the 
old castle of Richstein, and your descendants after you. 
So compose yourself, and for once in your life look cheerful 
and happy.' 

" He stood amazed. ' Are you in earnest, brother Y he 
cried ; ' or are you sporting with my feelings ?" 

" ' In earnest — certainly. Corne, I w3l sign, seal, and 
deliver. Prépare your documents. How can I be in love 
with a girl I hâve never seen since she was a child Y 

'But the castle/ interposed Caspar, timidly, 'and the 
^e tenures, the baronies, and ' 



•t. 
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u * Aîl, every thing goes with tbe bride,' interrupted I ; * so 
aay no more about it, or I shall begin to think you care more 
for tbem tban for your lady-love.' , 

u He winced a little under this reniark, but took no notice 
of it. 

" ' Documents in writing,' continued ht, musingly, ' are 
certainly unnecessary, wben tbere is as yet no vested right. 
Nay, in this case the right can scarcely be called inehoate, or 
contingent even ; still, Wolfgang, as the world views thing* 
so strangely, and as none of us can read the future, may I 
trouble you, since you kindly offer it, to say so me thing in 
writing to the efîect that you relinquish ail clairn to the hand 
of Meta Y 

" I hesitated. My suggestion had been made playfully, 
and hère was a serious request for a written relinquish ment. 
I could not but look upon Caspar as acting with his accus- 
tomed selfishness, and ail my former antipathy toward hira 
revived. But as I was anxious to be rid of him, I took a 
pen, and wrote, thus : 

" 'My brother Caspar, having become attached to theLady 
Meta, of Richstein, and she reciprocating the attachment, I 
freely resign ail claim to the hand of the Lady Meta whieh I 
may hâve in conséquence of any betrothment by our respec- 
tive parents.' 

" This I signed and handed to Caspar. He read it, changed 
colour, stammered, and looked at me suspiciously. 

t€ i Is it not satisfactory V said I, sharply. 9 

" ' Oh ! yes/ he said, ' only I would suggest a trifling 
altération, to save Meta from ail embarrassment.' 

" ( I shall make no altération. Take the paper, or not, just 
as you choose. As I hâve said, I resign the whole to you. 
I mean what I say. It is done!' Such was my answer. 
He ventured no more, but thanking me with assumed hu- 
mility, I hastened from the room. 

" The longer I thought of this occurrence the more mys- 
terious it seemed. I did not doubt a moment that Caspar 
was influenced by ambitious and mercenary motives, but I 
wondered how he could hâve managed to meet with Meta, 
while she was at such a distance, and bring affaire to so 
serious an issue. However, I soon dismissed the matter from 

m y mincU 

13 
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" Àfter tbis, Caspar was away from us much of the time. 
Father Hegel came rarely to visit him, and it seemed that 
their intercourse was becoming less intimate. 

" Months passed. The spring was gone, and summer was 
setting in. I had prepared for several pedestrian excursions 
along the Bhine and into the régions adjacent. Thèse jour- 
neys were made quite at random, pursuing as I did no fixed 
plan of travel, but allowing the caprice of the moment to 
lead me this way or that. In one of thèse hap-hazard excur- 
sions I strayed away as far as the old town of Rhineek. 
Fatigued by exercise, I stopped at the first inn that presented 
itself, and securing with difficulty a small chamber, imme- 
diately retired. I know not how long I slept ; I was awakened 
by a whispering near me, and opening my eyes, I per- 
ceived a stream of light across my apartment, which came 
from a crevice in the partition against which my bed was 
placed. The sound which had disturbed me was continued 
from the other room. The parties were seated close to 
the crevice, and I was so near that I could hear them dis- 
tinctly. 

" ' Are you sure that it was he ? ' 

" l Yes, quite sure.' 

" ' But was he coming hère, do you think V 

" * How do I know ? I only know that I saw him. But if 
he was coming hère, he has no idea that Meta is at the 
château. Besides, I hâve told you over and over again that 
Wolfgang cares not for the girL' 

" I could hear Father Hegel in a low, vulgar, discordant 
laugh, while I recognised in his companion my brother 
Caspar. ' The young cub has no love for carnage till he has 
lapped blood ; so the youth knows not the volcano which he 
carries within him till his passions are roused. Let Wolfgang 
meet the girl of Richstein, and then good-by to your 
claim !' 

"'I do not think so.' What Wolfgang has said he will 
abide by.' 

" c When he discovers the cheat you hâve put upon him V 

" * It will then be too late/ 

" I could hear nothing further, for the parties ohanged 



their position, and shortly after left the room. 
v slept no more that night, I saw that a plot 



was laid to 
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ensnare an innocent girl, and that I had been made to play a 
part in it. New Hght dawned upon me. I felt older by 
years than when I laid down. I could now appreciate the 
shrewdness of Caspar, and understand the selfishness ôf bis 
nature. Bvery thing was clear to me. 

" There it was — the change from youth to man ; the new 
energy, the awakened purpose, the first practical develop- 
ment; the harnessing in to the train that sweeps round the 
earth, laden with every imaginable object of hope, and every 
imaginable désire of the heart ! 

" I rose early. I erpected to meet and confront my brother, 
and was prepared to do it. This was not to be, however. He 
and his companion had taken their departure before I left my 
çhamber, and no one about the inn could tell me whither they 
went. My next thought was to seek for Meta ; but where 
was she to be found? Occupied with the idea, I started 
forth, and walked on mechanically till I came to the town- 
gate. Producing my passport, I went through, and con- 
tinued my stroll untii I was entirely away from the suburbs,. 
and surrounded only by pleasant green fields, through which 
were fréquent lanes leading to the river. I turned down one 
of thèse, which led me presently to a spacious old mansion, 
situated a little distance from the water, and surrounded by a 
high wall. The outrance was protectod by a large gâte. As 
I came up, I saw a little boy upon the outside struggling to 
open it. He had apparently strayed out and in some way got 
through the gâte, but was unable to get back. Finding his 
etruggles of no avail, he began to cry. I ran forward, and 
opening the gâte, took him in my arms and carried him in- 
side. At the same moment, a girl came bounding down the 
path, and ran to the spot where I was standing with the boy. 
I never yet forgot a countenance, where the linéaments had 
become formed, and I recognised instantly in the beautiful 
and blooming créature before me the young Meta of 
Richstein. 

" With remarkable grâce and self-possession, yet with be- 
coming modesty, she thanked me for the trouble I had taken 
with her little charge, who, she said, was placed under her 
care for a few minutes, and ran off unperceived, alarming her 
for his safety. I saw that I was not known, and I could not 
resist the temptation of preserving my incognito. Indeed, I 
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knew not what to say or how to announce myself. The longer 
I hesitated the more difficult it seemed. 

" It was a strange meeting between two betrothed. Destiny 
had thrown us together in the delightful season when the 
air was balmy, and nature smiling. The water spirits upon 
the bosom of Father Rbine seemed sporting, and nymphe 
and fauns and fairies to be revelling in the fields and through 
the bowers and around the wells and fountains of the old 
château. 

" And I thought of my renunciation, and wished I had not 
written and signed it ; and I was glad that I had framed it 
so cautiousiy, and wondered what would be the end of the 
history ; and revolving ail thèse things, I was standing still, 
gazing upon Meta, but takirig no notice of what she said, 
nor of anything else. There I stood, looking, and saying 
nothing. 

" How long I remained in this way I do not know. I be- 
lieve Meta spoke, and asked if I was ill, or something of the 
sort, but I am not positive. When I recovered from my 
trance, she was standing, as much enrapt as I had been. 
Memory was summoned to its office, and a dim réminiscence 
was flitting across her mind. But the shadows threw no 
certain trace across the vista of the past ; the glimmering dis- 
closed only the same dim réminiscence. Meta was the first 
to speak. 

"' Excuse me: You corne, I présume, to call on the 
baroness ; but jour countenance seems so familiar that I must 
ask if I hâve not had the pleasure of seeing you before?' 

" i Ihave been often in Ruineck, but never at the château.' 

" l Nay, it cannot hâve been in the town ; but your coun- 
tenance iê familiar. You are some friend of our family V 

" ' Then we may hâve met at Rennewart V 

"'At Rennewart; no. But this showsthat you know 
me/ 

u l Yes, I do know you, Meta of Richstein,' said I, alowly, 
and.sadly. ' I only hope that you may not remember me/ 

"'It is.the young Baron of / she ezclaimed, suddenly, 

with a look first of terrer and then of scorn. ' What would 
he hère?' 

" "^eair, juat before so génial, became oppressive; nature 
r smiles into frowns. The water spirits œaaed 
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tfaeir sports and plunged down to their caverns in the bottom 
of the river, and the nymphs and fauns and faines left off re- 
Velling and lied noiselessly away into the dark recesses of the 
woods. 

" How différent my first and second trance ! Her voice 
brought me to my sensés. She repeated in the same disdain- 
ful tone her question, 

" ' What would y ou hère?* 

" ' I would expose a base and premeditated fraud upon my- 
self and y ou. I would prove that we are the victims of an 
outrageous plot. I would clear myself from aspersions which 
I believe hâve been cast upon me, and explain whatever may 
seem to you deserving of censure.' 

" ' Of censure !' exclaimed Meta, scornfully. ' So it is 
but a trifling matter for censure when a nobleman of an 
ancient and honourable lineage basely insulta an unprotected 
maiden over whose destiny he has control, through a compact 
of their parents, by bartering away his claim to her hand as 
he would the service of a bondsman, and at the same time 
adding indignitv to insuit by mentioning as a reason for it 
bis préférence for another !' 

" ' False, false — allfalse. You hâve been deceived 5 andl 
bave been traduced.' 

a l Spare your hypocritical excuses,* interrupted Meta, 
drawing a paper from her bosom; i read that, and begone !' 

a She handed me the paper. It was the same that I had 
given to Caspar. I opened it, and to my astonishment read as 
folio ws: — 

" ' My brother Caspar : — Having become attacbed to the 
Lady Myra of Eberstein, and she reciprocating the attach- 
ment, I freely resign in yourfawur ail claim to the hand of 
the Lady Meta, which I may hâve in conséquence of any be- 
trothment by our respective parents.' 

"A feeling of transport sprung up within me, as I looked on 
this convincing proof of my brother's treachery. Not the 
sudden discovery of so wretched a crime in him could restrain 
it. I remained calm, howe^er, and after reading the writ- 
ing twice over to mark carefully the altérations, I handed it 
back. 

uc We\\y said Meta, indignantly, 'what hâve you to 
say?' 
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'•* That the writing is a forgery/ 
1 Do you deny your signature T 

"'No; but if you wifl foten to me a few moments, Iwill 
prove the forgery to yon.' 

«'Iwffllisten/ 

" My explaoatîon was short bat expEcit. I detafled wîth 
exactness what occurred at the interview between Caspar and 
myself, so that Meta could nnderstand that it was solely on 
her aocount that I had signed anything. I described Caspar's 
earnestness and apparent smcerity. I narrated ail he had 
said of her attachaient to him, and the wretchedness which 
the betrothment with me was causing both. 

" I then came to the paper which I had myself written and 
signed. I bade Meta examine it carefully. I pointed out 
distinctly the several forgeries: first, where, by a new 
ponctuation and a capital, I was made to address Caspar 
instead of naming him ; second, the altération of ' Meta' to 
* Myra ;' third, the change of * Richstein' to * Eberetein/ 
and fourth, the addition at the end of a line where a space 
was left, of ' in your favour.' The altérations were made 
with extraordinary skiD, but were, nevertheless, apparent to 
a practised eye. 

" I next told Meta the conversation I overheard at the inn, 
and the resolution I took of seekiog her out and vindicating 
myself, though at the expense of exposing a brother's guilt. 

" She was overwhelmed by my disclosures. We had re- 
mained standing ail the time, she listening to me earnestly, 
while her face was at one moment completely crimsoned, and 
the next deadly pale. As I pointed to the altérations in the 
paper, we stood still closer together, she holding one side of 
it and I the otber. And I perceived her hands tremble, and 
her eyes droop, and her lips qùiver as she discovered the 
irrésistible proofs of the conspiracy. How my heart warmed 
toward her as she stood agitated by conflicting émotions ; 
how I cursed my previous indifférence ; how I wondered that 
I could hâve 80 long abstained from seeing and knowing the 
o~ % my destiny had been linked ; how was I now 

extrême loveliness, her dignity, her grâce, 

spirit, her pride, and lofty oearing ; how on 

y perfection of womanhood seem to shine 

d the paper, handed it to me, and said in 
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a low bat emphatic tone : ' I am aatisfied. You will accom- 
pany me to tne château that I may introduce you to the 
Doroness.' 

" I assented, and we went on together, Meta declining with 
kindness my offer of assistance. On the way she informed 
me that the baroness was her cousin, whose husband Lad 
died some years since, and that she had been in the habit of 
spending some portion of each year with her. 

" The reaction upon the discovery of injustice done to an 
innocent party is not generally of a pleasing nature, but I 
am sure our walk to the château was a happy one. 

" I know not how it was, but although we scarcely spoke 
to each other, vet insensibly we slackened our pace, and were 
moving very slowly along the path. Somehow we walked 
very near together, although Meta had declined taking my 
arm — and I began to think that I was her protector, and it 
seemed as if I could feel down in the depths of my heart, 
that her spirit was receîving support from mine ; and then 
ail nature was gay again, the undines reappeared, and the 
nymphs, and fauns, and fairies were sporting as gaily as 
«ver. 

" Arrived at the château, I was nshered in, and Meta left 
me, to inform her cousin of my comiig. More than an hour 
elapsed before either appeared. Àfter that Meta and the 
baroness entered together. Meta said nothing, but the 
baroness greeted me with great kindness. It was évident 
that she had heard the history of the deceit practised upon 
me. Àfter a while she took occasion to refer to it. She told 
me that Gaspar had for several years been a fréquent visitor 
at the château; that he had introduced to the lady of 
Rennewart and to herself a monk for whom he claimed a 
8uperior sanctity and holiness: this of course was Father 
Hegel ; that I was represented as having apostatised from 
Vtrue faith (I never had been a Romanist), and was reck- 
tWid unprincipled in an extrême degree. As a proof of 

of portion, it was stated that I had never thought even 

^esit^Vç f or Meta or of seeing her, and that I would not 

* ^^my claim to her hand. 
\fl ûga ajustions were made gradually and ouietly; not 
W oïl ^portunity was given for it; Dut to the 

' of Rennewart. After a season. they 
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Lad leen convinced, and Lad promised Caepar that jf ke 
obtained proofof my indifférence, tbey would, witL the con- 
sent of Al et a, and oï my i'ather, consider Lim tLe betrotfceâ. 
He was finally allowed several interviews witb Meta, in whieh 
I was tiaduced in tbe viiest manner ; and to crown tnewbétê, 
he Lad called tLat very niorning and lei't my written re&tift- 
ciation. He Lad not as jet produced any consent from my 
fatber, lut Lad- promised to do so sLortiy. r ihe baroness 
went on to say, tLat sbe Loped I would add nothing to wbat I 
Lad already communicated, that sLe felt satished. of my 
Lonour and integrity, and tLatCaspar Lad always ezcited m 
Ler mind distrust and appreLension. SLe concluded by in- 
forming me tLat Le was expected to return and dîne at the 
château, and requested me to take sucL steps as to receiving 
Lim as I should think proper. 

" The baroness Lad scarcely concluded, wLen approacLing 
footsteps were Leard in tbe great hall, and Oaspar was 
ushered into tbe room. He stopped quickly on Boeing me, 
looked at Meta and tbe baroness, and turned pale. Ile éid 
not speak, nor sLow any otber mark of excitement, tmt 
maintained Lis position, as if determined to be addréssed 
before accosting any one. It was too mucb for me. I rose 
and came close to Lim : 

"'Caspar/ I said, 'you are Lenceforth no brother of 
mine. IN e ver again speak to or approacb me. For the firsfc 
and last time 1 Leap opprobrium upon you. I am oôm- 
pelled to do it in my own defence. I caïl you forger, liar, 
inave. Your plans are frustrated, your plot discovered, and 
you disgraced. 

" Before I Lad done speaking, Lis countenance Lad re- 
sumed its natural cool, sardonic expression. WLen I con- 
cluded, Le glanced calmly around the room, gazed fyr 
moment at the baroness and at Meta, whose looks told plajfe 
what were their feelings, and then cast Lis eyes upo*<fJ 
With an expression of mingled curio&ity and scor»«tàtnjr 
denly be nodded Lis Lead, as if satisfied with *>' ^roed 
muttered slowly to hiraself, ' The monk wa* ±J 
on his Leel, and left the apartment. ^^îyJi! So 

« The departure of Caspar was a J^Jxletv . * e 
•peedy a termination of the interr ./ ' * ^^fafc, 
v ^ieved it to be décisive, renw 
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in spite of everything, weighed upon us. Meta continuée! 
sileat, but I knew she felt happy and tranquil, because I 
myseif felt so. The baroness, however, had enough to con- 
"*e*se about. She taxed my patience by narrating with 
partkralarity Caspar's course from the commencement of her 
açquaintanee with him. i She could now see why he had 
said such and such a thing, and done so and so ; she was sure 
Meta never cared for him ; that Meta would say so herself,' 
and so on ; until at last I ventured to suggest that the sub- 
ject might be unpleasant to the Lady Meta (her words were 
daggers to me); whereupon the baroness remembered she 
had forgotten something or other in her haste to reçoive me, 
and begged me to excuse her présence. I was left alone 
with Meta. 

" How it gladdened my soûl that I had never seriously 
thought of her as my betrothed ; for my heart was left free 
and imtrammelled by any previous association, and I could 
feel like approaching her as if we had never been the subject 
of compact or conférence. Àll the unhappy influences of a 
t>ôtrotbment were thus obviated, while the circumstances con- 
neeted with Caspar's villany insensibly drew us to each other* 
After the baroness left the room, we took a stroll together 
upon the bank of the, river. We spoke not one word of the 
incidents of the morning ; we conversed about ordinary and 
casual things. Very little served to entertain us, for we 
were satisfied with each other. 

" Day after day passed, and found me still at the château. 
Day after dav I lingered in the enjoyment of Meta's society, 
and dreaded lest any change should break the spell which 
held me. 

u Those are halcyon days," continued Hegewisch, after a 
pause, " the days of the first wish of love ; the days when the 
object is found, and the wish becomes a sensation ; the days 
when as yet no words are spoken, but when in their place is 
that indescribable something in the look, the manner, the 
conduct of each toward the other, which is perfectly appre- 
ciated, yet not quite understood ; which leaves room for de- 
licious doubts, and exquisite half-formed hopea, and gentle 
fears, and sweet questionings of the heart. 

" But I must on ! May the Powkh which is mightier than 
I give me strength for this last trial.'^ 
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Hegewisch was silent several minutes, apparently nervîng 
himself for the récital ; then his countenance grew animated, 
bis eyes gleamed with a strange fire, and he exclaimed in a 
bitter tone : 

" « Nbsstw maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.' 

" The Florentine was in tbe rigbt wben he wrote those 
lines. No, tbere is no greater anguish ; but there is a point 
be yond that — y es ! where no anguish, nor sorrow, nor tor- 
ment cornes ; because there is nothing within by which to feel 
them any more, where ail is dead. Dead ! what more hor- 
rible conception ! what so dreadful a reality ! Vitality, but 
no life ; mind, thought, memory, but no hope, no appréhen- 
sion, no joy, no pang! Why did not the Ghibelline put that 
into his Divine Comedv ? 

11 Life ! shall I tell y ou what it is ? Ah, would it were what 
so many make it : a pumping of air in and out of the lungs ; 
a coverin^ of the nakedness, to the prévention of shame ; eat£ 
mg lest the body fall away ; sleeping o' nights, from weari- 
someness of the flesh ! — then were man indeed somewhat 
better than a beast. But to hâve pining wants which gnaw 
the soûl, and for which no provision has been made ; to love, 
and feel that love lasts only so long as life ; to labour, and 
know that the grave closes upon ail results of toil; to enjoy, 
and be conscious that time withersup the sources of our bliss; 
to be misérable, and feel that death may not release us ; to 
undergo ail the mad pleasures of earth, and ail the remorse 
which their indulgence brings; to feel in prosperity that no- 
thing can secure against change, and to recognise inadversity 
no hope — Ha ! ha ! that — that is life ! What a precious boon 
to that poor praying beçgar, man ! But in me the god of this 
world and the God of the other world are both baffled, for I 
am dead !" 

He paused, leaned baok in his obair, covered his face 
with his hands, and groaned aloud. Thus far he had run on 
with a frantic rapidity, which showed that his reason was un- 
settled. I had thought it best not to interrupt him, although 
he grew every moment more wildly excited. But the réac- 
tion came now; and with exhaustion came reason and calm* 
ness, and a profound melancholy. 
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" Saint Léger/' he said, in a subdued tone, " heed not my 
ravings. Look upon me, and behold a desolated ruin. My 
spirit and my body are fit comparions. Ah, when shall the 
end be? I will go on with my story, truthfully, word for 
word. Perhaps you will discover wherein I hâve sinned. 
Would that you could, for it would be a relief to feel I had 
deserved my doom ! The fiend who is dragging me to per- 
dition coula, then no longer tempt me to blasphème the Holy 
G-host." 

He shuddered as he uttered thèse words, and I feared 
he was again becoming excited ; but he preserved his compo- 
sure, and presently went on : 

" Afterseveral days, Ileft the château to return home. My 

Ï)arting with Meta was one of the happiest moments of my 
ife. We had not spoken one word or our feelings for each 
other during my stay — positively, not one word ; but we had 
talked of almost everything in the wide world ; we had ex- 
changed thoughts and sympathies, and, s t range to say, our 
feelings were in exact harmony. The endless, boundless 
world of the imaginative and the imaginable ! Pleasant is it 
when we find in another the écho of what we feel and are ; 
but how much higher the enjoyment when we can appreciate 
in such a one the feelings wnich we ourselves do not possess, 
and thus enter, soûl with soûl, into the sweet exchange of 
spiritual harmonies ! By not reducing our feelings to the 
point of mère self-enjoyment, we expérience a growing hap- 
piness, the reverse of what those lovers feel who allow the 
flarae to die by what it feeds on, and who in this way are ex- 
posed to the curse of a double selfîshness. To sustain the life 
of the affections, we require a companion, not a counterpart ; 
and they are blessed who mistake not one for the other. 
. " I said that my parting with Meta was one of the happiest 
moments of my life ; for, like the miser, I wanted time and 
opportunity to tell over my treasures, and hug the remem- 
branoe of ail that I had gained doser to my bosom. Besides, 
it seemed to me that our intercourse during a séparation 
would be kept up with ail the charm of a refined spirituality ; 
and then we should enjoy that mysterious influence which 
those who love do hâve over one another when absent, and 
which is more preoious to the soûl than ail the delights of a 
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closer, sensible union. Thus I took leavè of the baroness, 
and bade Meta adieu, and went on my way ; a halo of bliss 
surrounded ine; I dwelt in « world of ecstacy. What a 
eweet séparation! what happy hours of exquisite memoriesl 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" When I reached my borne I found Caspar already tbere. 
Âccording to îny resolution, I passed him without notice. 
Believing, however, tbat he had not practised upon my father, 
I scorned to repeat to him what had occurred. 

u I had but just got to my own apartment, on the first daj 
of my return borne, when he opened the door and came in. 

" l Wolfgang,' 8aid he, with an ingenuous air, 'y ou are a 
more sensible fellow than I ever gave you crédit for being. 
You hâve outwitted two shrewd heads, and how the deuce 
you found us out I cannot imagine. You are reserved, eh ? 
and regard me with offended dignity ? Nay, do not frown ; 
do not draw back. Listen to me. I fell in love with Meta. 
You look indignant. Well, then, I will " speak the truth and 
shame the devil." I fell in love with the Castle of Richstein 
and its depeodencies, and old baronies and tenures. Now 
strategy is commendable in the race for a fair maiden. I at- 
tempted it with you, and I hâve been foiled : had I succeeded, 
you would hâve been foiled. But hère is my hand ; for once 
I am frank with you. I bear you no malice for the savage 
words you hurled at me the other day. Be as good a 
Christian as I am : forgive and forget.' 

" It was with difficulty that I could préserve my self-pos- 
session during this insultmg harangue. When it was con- 
cluded, I waved my hand and bade him begone. 

"'Hâve you nothing to say to my oflfer of amity V he 
inquired. 

ii( Nothing, except that I believe you are as treacherous 
in the offer as you were in the fraud you attempted to prac- 
tice. For the sake of our parents, I am content to pass you 
as I would a stranger. Expect nothing more. Corne not 
near me or mine ; cross not my path ; practise on me no 
more, or by the blood that is now boiling in my veins, I will 
is I would a reptile beneath my heeL 9 
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" ' Fool,' exclaimed Caspar, *' I was prepared to yield what 
fate had wrested from me ; but as you defy and threaten me, 
look to yourself. You hâve roused a démon within me which 
'I was willing enough sbould slumber. Look to yourself; for 
thé evil day cornes to you and yours. Remember the word 
I utter now — Revenge? 

" He went out in a passion, and departed from the castle : 
it was a month before I saw him again ; tben he had resumed 
his usual manner, only he was more quiet and taciturn. We 
met as strangers, having no intercourse whatever. It thus 
became necessary that the baron should understand what had 
passed between us. I gave him an account of the whole 
affair. He was almost prostrated at the récital ; the forgery 
touched him to the quick. For a time he was in the deepest 
agony : no one can portray his feelings. His first intention 
was to banish Caspar for ever from his roof ; but I interposed. 
My kind and gentle mother also interceded, and it was settled 
that he might remain. Caspar, ho w ever, could not but ob- 
serve the change which had taken place in the castle. Every 
eye was averted as he passed, and every look told strongly of 
dislike and contempt. 

" This seemed not to affect him ; he preserved the same 
habits of careless and hardened indifférence. And so we 
lived another year. 

u Remorseless, the wheel of time sweeps onward. Now 
heavily creaking, it moves with a duller pace than the snail. 
A gain it hastens majestically with a thunder-speed. An on 
the wheel aies round and round, with impress as light as the 
footprint of the swift Gamilla. But remorseless always, for 
it is driven by Destiny. 

" Speak I not an illusion ? Mores the hand upon the dial, 
slow or fast, as I suffer or am happy ? Does the sun stand 
still on Gibeon while I groan under the torture of the rack ? 
or hastens it down behind tbe groves of Vallombrosa as I 
Jiang in ecstacy on the lips of my beloved ? And yet it is 
thus our feelings give character to the world about us ; to 
time and to eternity. And it is thus that I can understand 
an eternal kell." 

He continued to moralise, like a man desiring to gain, 
time before submittinç to some painful opération. - 1 did noV 
interrupt him, and at length he came back to his story : 
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" Wefl,another year iras gone. I had passed it profitahly; 
I had become a man. During the period, Meta and I had 
gpoken to each other of our love. It did not make me the 
leas happy, for although my heaTen of bliss faded mysteriou&lY 
away, it feft a tenestrial paradiae in hs place more naturel, 
and therefore I ahould say happier, in an earthly state. For 
it yields a more désirable existence in a world where joy 
and sorrow are to be shared by trusting and trustful 
bearts. 

" What, therefore, nature ordains, whq shonld gainsay ? 
Ah, I had no wish to gainsay it, when I could pour ont my 
whole soûl in impaasioned accents, and reçoive in return the 
treasnres of her heart. 

" Howwe talked,andhoped, and planned ! what rich con- 
tributions were levied upon the future ! What images of bliss 
did we see in all-comiug time, and how did we paint the 
golden hours, when, closely united, never to be separated in 
life, earth would become to ua an Elysium ! Ali that I had 
ever hoped for or imagined, ail that poets had ever painted, 
or minstrels sung, I found in the soûl of my betrothed. 

" Gladly would I linger hère over tbat happy year. A life- 
time of love was crowded into it. 

" I was now a man, and began to feel stirring within me 
that leaven of unrest, which, after a certain period, for some 
strange purpose, works in the human breast unceasingly, 
urging to action and to toil. This did not disturb my sours 
passion — my love for Meta; it rather gare it force and manli- 
ness. But I felt thattbere was something to be seen and'lcnown 
beyond the petty boundary of my own principality. I had a- 
healthful curiosity to visit other coun tries, that I might return 
with more expanded ideas, with a larger benevolence, with a 
fuller view of humanity, so that I might better understand 
my true relation with the world. I became fully possessed 
with this désire. Meta, whose love was not bounded by 
narrow selfishoess, and who entered into ail my thoughts, 
encouragea me in my plan. The baron, my father, approved 
of it, and my dear mother would not say nay, although sue 
shook her head mournfully, and her eyes would fill with tears 
whenever I mentioned the subject. 

" Twenty-one year* six months and thirteen days of life 
had I lived ; eighteen years andjive months had lived Meta, 
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when I set out for the old castle of Richstein, to bid her 
adieu before I hastened on my voyage. There were feastings 
at the castle, and there was wassail among the neighbouring 
lords and among the retainers and dependents of Kichstein, 
for the lady Meta had returned to her ancestral house, thence- 
fbrtb to be her home. With her had corne the lady of Ren- 
newart, a proper companion and guide for a young maiden 
under thèse newly assumed honours. 

" We met as lovera should meet. We" — hère the student 
stopped, his voice was diificult ; bis face exhibited the deep- 
-est despair — " parted — as levers should part," he ejaculated, 
after an effort] : " Twenty-one years ancf six months and thir- 
teen days lived I; eiffhteen years and tive months lived Meta, 
and no more time lived we; no more — no more! There 
stopped the hands upon the dial plate. Let death and hell 
rejoice — they were victorious. 

lt It is of no conséquence where I voyaged. But, in brief 
let me say, that I visited the Americas, and doubled the Cape, 
where two océans sweep together. I went among nations, 
unenlightened and barbarous, and visited countries civilised 
and refined. I passed to the gorgeous East, and trod the 
precincts of the Hply Land. My tour was not, as my rambles 
about home had been, desultory. I planned it with care. 
Two years was the time I allowed for my absence, and 
I allotted a certain period to each division of my journey. 
Upon the map, Meta and I had marked where I would pro- 
bably be at such and such a time, so that we might keep up 
a close union of ideas. 

" I passed first, younç Englishman, to your country, and 
there learned what was liberty ; therefore I liked your nation. 
Prom England I sailed upon my voyage. 

" Meta and I had one source of distress. Tbis was the long 
time that must intervene in hearing from each other. In 
England I couldreceive fréquent intelligence,* but, my voyage 
commenced, a long period would elapse before we should 
hear again. She, nowever, was to send letters in advance 
to the places I was expected to touch at or visit, and I, in 
return, promised to wnte by every opportunity. 

" During the first twelve months after leaving England I 
heard from Méat four times, and from my home as often. 
For the next six months I could not expect to hear from her, 
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owing to the infrequency of my route ; but I comforted my- 
self with the thought that, after that time, I should be con- 
tinually approaching home, and should hear often of the 
welfare of those I loved. 

" I came at lnst to Constantinople. My pilgrimage seemed 
drawing to a close. I could now at least communicate directir 
with my fatherland. I was confident of finding a lai'ge bud- 
get at the Prussian embassy. But I went and found nothing. 
I knew there was some mistake, aod so inquired again. StUl 
nothing. I asked once more, with great particularity* 
Nothing — nothing at ail. 

" I never felt heart-sick before, but I tried to sustain 
courage. In the disturbed state of Europe what wonder if 
packages should miscarry ; but how could so many hâve mis- 
carried ? After ail, I did not know how to despair ; my heart 
was naturally buoyant, and I could not augur ill of the 
future, for the future h ad never deceived me. I stayed nearly a 
month in the city of the Moslem, boping each day that I should 
hear news from home, but none came. So, after hurrying 
rapidly through Greece, I sailed for Legrhorn, where I was 
sure of hearing something. And I did hear. Thera was 
one letter waiting my arrivai at the commercial house to 
whose care ail communications for me were to be addressed, 
One letter, directed in a étrange hand, was, by the confia 
dential clerk — a withered old man with a bald head anddull, 
gray eyes — given to me ; and, taking it, I retired in haste 
from the counting-room, and gaining the street, I walked 
slowly toward my hôtel. I had the letter in my hand ail 
the time. I looked at it often on the way, but did not open it. 

" I reached my hôtel ; went to my apartment ; bolted the 
door ; I laid aside my cap and cloak, and sat down. Still 
the letter remained unopened. In one instant I could know 
my fate. I took a long breath, broke away the seal, and 

tore open the sheet My father was dead; that was 

alL Meta — was safe ! 

" The letter was written by a friend of the family, announ- 
cing the sudden death of my father, and urging my immédiate 
return. It was dated more than six months previous, and 
stated that duplicates would be sent to every place at which 
I might be supposed to touch. The letter was short, but it 
«coke of my mother as too overwhelmed by the erent to 
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write to me. My friends were generalry well. À po9t- 
scriptum, however, added, that a couder had jnst arrived 
from Richstein, announcing the decease of the lady of 
Rennewart. 

tt In thirty minutes I was en route for Germany. I paused 
neîther night nor day. When horses gave out I changed 
them. I had no rest nor refresbmect except what I took in 
my carriajre. Night and day, day and night, I hurried on. 
At length, one morning, as tne gray dawn began to streak 
ovgt tbe east, I arrived at a little town about five leagues 
from Ricbstein. Tbere I stopped and ordered breakfast, and 
fresh horses. So far, excitement had kepfc me up; but now 
I felt the need of something to sustain me. 

" I ate breakfast ; I can swear that I did. I remember it 
with distinctnes* ; but my heart throbbed loudly ail the time. 
A gain I was on the road, and it would soon bring me to the 
castle of Richstein. 

" My heart beat louder and louder. I was tempted to ask 
8ome questions of one of the posti liions, but refrained. The 
Rhine flowed al on g placidly, as of yore, and through the 
trees I could discern the towers of Richstein standing out 
cheerftrily in the morning sun. 

'* I drove up the main avenue, and, getting out before I 
reachéd the castle, 1 bade the postil lions wait for me. Hast- 
ening down a private path which led to a secret entrante to 
the castle, I gained the main hall, where I encountered one 
of the old servante, whom I at once recognised. ' Where/ 
said I, ' is your mistress ? where is the lady Meta ? ' 

" The old man'8 countenance fell ; his voice faltered; but 
he made out to answer, 'In her own apartment, sir, next te 
the library/ 

u I bounded up the stairway ; I passed through the narrow 
bail ; I reached Meta's room ; I flung open the door* Meta 
-was sitting unoccupied, looking out at the window, Shé 
seemed just as beautiful and as hlooming as when I left her. 
Rapturously I called out her name, and ran toward her. 
She turned upon me an unmeaning look, started from her 
eeat, and ran to the other end of the room. Oh, God ! what 
did it mean ? 

" I called to Meta again. I repeated my own name, a»d 
«fiked her if she did not know me.. She screamed aloud at 

14 
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the sound of my voice, and falling on her knees, began pray- 
ing piteously for mercj. 'No! no!' she exclaimed, 'I 
wiïl never speak of Wolfgang again ! — I will only pray for 
liim ! — I muet pray for him ! — I will pray for him ! — 
though you beat me, murder me, give me tnat hateful thing 
to drink ; — pray for him I will ! but nothing more ! nothing 
more ! ' And then she burst into tears, and went on weep- 
ing so sadly, that I knew not what to do. Oh, merciful 
Creatob l the truth burst upon me — my Meta was mad. 
But I had still to know the worst — still to feel the iron enter 
deeper into my soûl. 

" The door opened, and Caspar entered. ' Soho, Mr. 
Knight-errant ! ' he exclaimed; 'you hâve returned, eh? 
I hâve no objections to greeting you at the proper time and 
in the proper place, but you must not corne hère into my 
wife's apartment V 

" 1 aid not tremble nor turn pale ; I grew composed. My 
heart ceased to beat loudly, and fell back into its customary 
measured pulsation. I saw it ail, and stood firm. ' la Meta 
your wife ? ' said I, sternly. 

u i She is/ said the other ; i and the sooner you leave this 
room the better. She is very nervous, as you perceive, and 
your présence is particularly disagreeable to her.' 

" < Wretch—- aevil — hell-hound ! ' said I, fiercely, ' your 
life is in danger! 9 

" The viUain smiled contemptously, and placed his hand 
upon his dagger, wbich he half unsheathed. 

iU Nay,draw itj Isaytc »you that I will not leavethis room ! ' 

" ' We shall see/ said Caspar ; and goingout, he returned 
presently with three or four men servants. 

" ' Put that man out from hère, and turn him front the 
castle.' 

" ' The man who touches me this moment, shall look for 
his soûl in eternity the next.' 

" The men did not stir. 

u ' And as for you/ I said, turning to Caspar, s do as I 
bid you : draw your dagger; défend yourself the beat way 
you can ; for your time is short.' 

" So saying, I rushed upon him, twisted the dagger from 

' '<* hand, and seizing him in my arms, swung him round and 

d as if he were a play thing, and hurled him through the 
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lattice-work clear ont of the window to thé pavement below. 
By heaven, 1 did ! I hurled bim out upon the stcne-work as 
1 would toss a biscuit overboard into the sea. 

" I glanced round and said, i Whose turn uext ? who wants 
tofollow?' 

" The room was vacant in a trice. 

" I turned to look for Meta. She had crept np into the 
corner of the room, and was crouching behind some draperj 
that lay there. I touched her. She looked up at me with 
her once beautiful but now wild eyes, and exclaimed piteously, 
i Oh, do not, do not corne so near me ! I hâve seen y ou in 
- dreams, and in visions» and in the voice of waters, and. hâve 
prayed for your soul's welfare, my beloved ! ' And then she 
ourst into tears again. I could endure this no longer. I 
took my betrothea in my arms ; 1 went down the staircase 
and out at the secret entrance, and traversed the private path 
until I came to the carriage. I placed Meta in it, and getting 
in myself, took her in my arms, and ordered the postilBons to 

drive swiftly to . They obeyed. The wheels flew 

round; the distance was rapidly passed. Meta slumbered 
upon my breast as sweetly as an infant. 

" At length the walls of my paternal mansion were insight. 
The wanderer had returned from Lis pilgrimage, and had 
fcrought home his bride. Presently we reached the castle. I 
was in my mother's arms, — I know not how. The whole 
household were al m os t instantly around me, and received 
me as one restored from the dead. Meta was carried sleep- 
ing to a quiet chamber, and there 1 watchod her. I did not 
sleep. 

" She slept peacefully for several hours. I did not leave 
her an instant during the time. At last she âwoke. With 
what eagerness I had waited for that moment; but, aJas! I 
was to be disappointed, her reason had nbt returned. When 
I spoke to her, she commenced weeping as if her heart would 
break. The burden of ail she said was, that she had prayed 
for me, that she would pray for me and for the welfare of my 
soûl; then she implored my forgiveness, and again cried 
piteously for mercy. 

" I was distracted. How I bore my anguish I know not. 
My mother came in. At the sight of her Meta was soothed. 
She nestled her face in my mother's bosom, and was tranquP 
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" On the tiret opportunity I sought an explanation. The 
baroness could give none. She could only say that after my 
departure every thing went on liappily and well until the death 
of my father, Which bad occurred suddenly about seven 
montns previous, and that the lady of Rennewart had died 
tmder a similar attack on the succeeding day. My motber 
was 80 overwbelmed by the dreadful affliction, that for some 
mont lis she was unable to leave her room ; and whén she dîd 
corne ont, she learned that Caspar had espoused the lady 
Meta; that they were piivately married, a dispensation 
having been procured for that purpose. She had not seen 
Caspar since the death of the baron, and upon going to 
Ricbstein to visit the lady Meta, she was refused admittance 
upon some frivolous excuse. This was ail my mother could 
tell me. Would y ou believe it, that in this enlightened âge, 
and in this eniightened country, such an outrage could hâve 
been commit ted so secretly and so surely ? But two devils 
planned it, and hell gloried in the plot. 

" How my heart was crushed day by day, I need not tell 
tou. To see my betrothed, apparently in heaîth, faîr and 
beautiful as ever, and yet a maniac or an imbécile ! How can 
1 sit so calmly and tell ail this! Why will not my heart 
bleed ? why can I not feel ? 

'* I watched over Meta almost every moment, and when I 
was not with her, my mother took my place. 

" I gave not a thought about tbe fate of Caspar, but news 
found its way to the castle that he had been taken up bleed- 
ing and insensible, and that, although he was severely hurt, 
bis injuries were not considered fatal. I was not the destroyer 
of my biother. I am thankf ul now that it was so. Then, I 
did not cure. 

" Weeks passed on. Sometimes I would take hope, from 
Meta' s becoming more qniet than usual. She would look at 
me with an almost natural expression, and then would 
commence weeping violently, insisting, as usual, that 6he 
would pray for me. Àt last she fell sick. It was a blessed 
relief, for I could alleviate her physical suffering, although I 
could not minister to the troubles of her soûl. 

" À bnrning fever attacked her. Her strength was pros- 
irated. A celebrated physician, my father's friend, watt 
lalled in. He took great interestin the case, and watched 
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il with sedulous attention. It was a pleasure to see him at 
the bedside of iiis patient : so careful, so discriminating, so 
judicious. To this physician, this friend, I Lad given no 
word of ezpIanatioD : but I saw tbat he knew ail. 

" One morning, after paying his usual visit, he called me. 
jnto another room. ' I think it beat/ said he, * to advise 
you that a crisis will soon take place in the disease under 
which the lady Meta is languiahing ; probably to-morrow, 
perhaps to-night. If she cornes out of lier présent state 
with her reason restored, she will not again lose it, but — she 
will die. She cannot survive many days. If, on the con- 
trary, she cornes out of it with a dull and settled xnelancholy, 
she will recover ; but she will always remain in imbecility.' 

" I was açain seized with terror. I turned away, and 
went back to Meta* s chamber. She was in a deep alumber. 
I knelt by her bedside, and prayed that her reason might 
oome back to her, and that she might die. 

" The sleep continued through the night. During the 
whole time I sat by her and watched. The disea.se had donë 
its office upon that lovely handiwork of G-od. There were 
the sunken eye, and the pale, thin cheek, and the pallid 
brow ; yet thèse were not half so appalling as were ail the 
marks of life and health, and fresh, living- beauty, which she 
had retained at the expense of a soûl in ruins. 

" Tbe morning 1 came, and she still slumbered. I gazed at 
her by the light of day, and thought I saw a change on her 
countenance ; calmness and quiétude were there. 

" No one was in the room save Meta and I. Àt length 

. she breathed beavily, and opened her eyes. I trembled so 

much that my knees shook together. She looked faintly 

around, as if the place were unfamiliar, and then fized her 

eyes upon me. A thrill of pain seemed to dart through 

her, and then a ray of joy illumined her wan face. She 

raised her hands, and extended them toward me. ' Thank 

God V she murmured, and swooned away. Wben she came 

. to herself she was very weak, but she was tranquil. She 

could scarcely speak, but I saw that she was happy. I bent 

over her, and she whispered, and called me Wolfgang. She 

asked where she was, and when I had corne back, and whe- 

ther I had been ail the time well. 

. " She had no recollection of any thing unhappy or unplea- 
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sant respecting herself, and I thanked heaven for this droji 
of real mercy. She said she had been ill, dreadfully ill, for 
months ; and had been tormented with horrible dreams and 
visions, too horrible to think of, or to mention, bat that 
she felt better now. This was ail she said. 

" I feared, as her sensé became clearer, that the truth 
would dawn upon her ; but it was not so. She continued to 
speak of her long* illness, dating its commencement from the 
sudden death of the lady of Rennewart — the last event she 
recollected. 

" She continued nearlj without change for several days. 
She was extremely weak, but daily gained a little strength. 
Still she herself had no hope of recovering. She would 
hold my hand for hours, and when too feeble to converse 
gaze at me as if her soûl was drinking in delight. 

" Oh, happy unconsciousness ! Oh, blesseu memory, that 
for once forgot its office ! 

" ' This is not the promîsed consummation, Wolfgang*, 
dearest,' said Meta to me one evening. ' But what matters 
it ? our spirits are wedded. And if I précède you to the 
bright world beyond, y our soûl will find out mine ; and then 
we shall never part again. No voyaging then, Wolfgang, 
no voyaging then !" 

" My heart was bursting. I leaned my head upon her 
pillow in agony. 

" ' Nay, this is unkind. The strong should hâve confi- 
dence. But ah, I see ! God in mercy, when he takes away 
our strength, bestows upon us faith. 

" ( Do you remeraber, Wolfgang, those happy hours at 
Bhineck? In a little while we shall be spending happier 
seasons than those. Ibelieve it. I knowit/ she continued, 
while her countenance grew bright with the radiance of 
heaven. 

" * You will not be very happy, dear Wolfgang, when I am 
gone; buta little while, and then, we part no more — no 
more. Hère, now, upon the borders of the other world, I 
feel that there was no eârth, no dross, in my love for you; 
and this is why I know we shall be one hereafter.' 

" For a few days, Meta continued to gain strength, dowly, 

and I began to hope : — hope? to fear, rather; for how oouid 

7er name to her the dreadful truth. I forced the subject 
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from my mind, and gave myself entirely to that suffering 
angel. 

" Even the physician seemed as if he thought his pré- 
diction might prove faise. But it was not to be. Twô 
weeks had elapsed, when one morning Meta complained of 
faintness. Upon exaznination it was found that internai 
hemorrhage had commenced, cansed by the violence of the 
fever. Ail that skill could suggest was pat in réquisition to 
check the attack, bat it was of no avail ; she died — she died 
sweetly, gently, lovingly , in the morning, while the san was 
beaming brightly, and the river was runoing placidly on its 
course ; when birds were singing and the world was alive 
to cheerfulness and joy. 

" It was a time for her to die. I held her hand clasped 
tenderly in mine when the spirit left its home ; and then, I 
had only the hand, but no Meta — ah, Ood ! no Meta." 

Hegewisch remained for some time silent, and then 
went on in a différent tone and with the air of one relieved 
from a dreaded task : 

" I had yet to sustain another shock. My kind physician 
sought an early opportunity to speak to me in private. 

*< t My young iriend,* said he, ' from the bottom of my 
soûl I pity you. What I am about to say, you must hear, 
and, if you can, forget. I was your father*s early friend 
and companion. We were together always. I attended him 
upon his death-bed. I tell you — you, his son — that the 
baron died by poison. 9 

u ' And the lady of Rennewart?* said I, convulsively. 

" € In the same way, without doubt. I did not attend her.' 

" ' And Caspar ? f 

" ' We hâve said enough. Adieu/ 

" Hère was room for a world of horrible surmises. So 
long as Meta lived 1 thoHght only of her. Under the 
pressure of this horror, a new feeling took possession of me : 
it was a désire for vengeance. 

"I dared not deliberately imbruemy hands in a brother's 
blood ; so I turned ail my hâte upon his coadjutor and abettor, 
Father Hegel. I did not try further to solve the mystery 
connected with the late terrible events. I guessed enough. 
And therefore my revenge sought out the monk. 

" Ideliberated upon many plans, but in none could I please 
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myself» I tried to invent some ne w, and devilish torture té 
which to subject his vile bodj while I should stand gloàttng 
over the spectacle. I thought of seizing him secretly, and 
star vin g him slowly to death. No scheme which man or 
fiend cuuld suggest, did I fail to turn over in my mind. At 
length I determined to kill him before the very altar, whàle 
he was offering, with his unholy breath, some prayer to 
fleaven. Then I could send his soûl to hell — doubly damned 
by hypocritical ofFerings to the God he was mocking. 

" The monk was accustomed on certain occasions to cele- 
brate mass at a chapel near our castle. I watched for the 
time and for the season ; both came ; and I set out one morn- 
ing to perforai the sacrifice. I was late in gaining the chapel, 
and as I came up I perceived a crowd around the entrance. 
I made my way hastily to it, and beheld Father Hegel lying 
in the agonies of death. He had fallen in a fit of apoplexy. 
There he lay, his sensual features full of blood, while the dis- 
tortions of his countenanoe showed his agony. In a -few 
moments he was no more ; and I was cheated of my revenge. 
I did not rave till then. I turned away, and before the temple 
and the altar cursed God. I rejected ail belief in a Saviotir, 
and blasphemed the Holy Ghost. Hell was not black enongh 
to darken my heart. I had borne everything till now — and 
now, everything was insupportable. I ran with incredible- 
swiftness back to the castle. I gained her room. I looked 
myself in — I threw myself upon her bed. I grew wild and 
delirious ; 1 began to be in pain ; I flung the door open and 
shouted for help. My mother and several of the servants 
came. That night the fever attacked me, and for weeks I 
was prostrate under its burning rage. I could never hâve 
recovered without the attention of a tender parent «ad 
devoted physician. Yet I did recover, but, as you see me, 
with thèse hollow cheeks — this répulsive countenanoe*~tb6&* 
sunken eyes. 

" I determined to leave my home, for the fiend followed me 
wherever I went, whispering that Caspar lived. So I took 
leave of my mother— one bright, moonlight night, when she 
was fast asleep— by kissing her many, many times» Yoa 
know she was the only one left who cared for me ; but*— I 
went on my way. I hâve spent most of the time sinoe at the 
«niversities. I do not know why, but study and toil of nûnd 
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arebest for me. Once my mother discovered where I was, 
and I had to go back with her, but I made my escape, and 
came hère to Leipsic. 

" I hâve tried very hard tofeel. I hâve wished that some- 
thing might excite me ; that my lîfe might be in danger, so 
that, instinctively, I should put forth my strength to aave it. 
I avoid no danger ; I keep open house ; hère is my treasury," 
the student pulled out a drawer, without lock or key, nearly 
filled with gold pièces, " but nobody robs the strange fellow, ha 
— ha — ha ! They are afraid of me. I sleep in yonder ; and 
sometimes I lay ail night, and think of Meta and myself at 
the old château. And my heart seems less dead ; and then I 
sleep — to wake always the same — always the same. Now 
leave me !" 

I took my departure in silence. 

Thus ends the story of Wolfgang Hegewisch. 

The casement is open. The delicious perfume of summer 
finds its way hither unbidden. The still, solemn pines tower 
up in the twilight. Across the Avon the new forest stands 
loneiy and silent. The river runs between, dark and deep, 
always flowing ; season after season, year after year, âge after 
âge, flowing on ; an emblem of permanence and of change. I 
feel like labour. Go to ! I wiÙ spoil this beautiful twilight» 
— Thomas, bring candies 

Now cornes the moth to seek destruction in the flame. 
Hark: the cricket is chirping its unvaried note; the night- 
ingale whistles his sweet but melancholy strain. The owl and 
bat, the fire-fly and will-o'-the-wisp, they, too, are busy enough. 

Where is the lively squirrel that has been springing ail day 
from bough to bough ? where the pigeon and the hawk ? 
where the lark and the vulture, the linnet and eagle, the 
ooney and the fox ? 

The snake no longer glides across the path, and the toad 
has fouud a resting-place. But the owl hoots from the tree, 
and the bat flits orazily through the gloaming ; the fire-fly and 
wiH-o'-the-wisp— see ! there they sparkle and flicker and 
brighten again ! 

What had become of Eauflmann ? I was to meet him on 
the second day after our interview ; several weeks had elapsed 
and be had not made his appearanee. At first I wondered at 
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his prolonged absence, but I soon became so interested in 
Wolfgang Hegewisch, and by the society of Theresa Yen 
Hofrath, to say nothing of studies which I pursued systemati- 
cally under the learned professor, that I had almost forgotten 
Kauffinann, and his company of Free Speakers. 

One mérning after Ul I was £ ted in my own room. 
Whether I was thinking of my last evening's conversation with 
Theresa, or of the Latin thesis upon which I was engaged, I 
cannot tell. I had accomplished little or nothing, although I 
had been an honr at my task. My door was open, I held my 
pen in my hand, and a partly-finished sentence, began half an 
hour before, had dried in upon my paper, together with sundry 
attempted continuations, which had been corrected, written 
over, and dashed out. I heard a step upon the stairway, and 
then a step through the hall, then a step into my room ; a boM, 
manly, hopeful, straightforward step ; but I did not look up, 
I did not feel like looking up ; for just at that moment the 
strong elastic physique of the step was discordant to my feel- 
ings ; so I held my head over the paper, brought my pen to a 
Une with the sheet, and was about changing a participle into 
a gerund by way of emendation, when I received a friendry 
blow upon the shoulder, and at the same time a hand was held 
out for me to shake. Then I looked up — it was Friedrich 
Kauffinann. 

" I see I must announce myself — my name is Kauffinann, 
once a friend to you * 

"Nowafriend of me," interrupted I, laughing. w How 
could you expect to be recognised after running a way, staying 
away, and breaking an engagement ? 

"How you are metamorphosed ; what has happened to 
you ? Give me your hand again. You are happier than you 
were ; better than you were, your mind is in health ; it was 
not in health when we separated. Kauffinann, I rejoice with 
you ; pray tell me what has produced this change ?" 

Kauffinann's countenance assumed a serious expression* It 
was évident he had something to communicate. Shutting the 
door, he proceeded to seat himself close by me. 

" Saint Léger, I hâve settled in my own mind a matter 
that has always perplexed it." 

"Well." 

" It is the relation of the sexes to eaeh other." 
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"Ay!" 

u So sure am I that I am right, that I do not fear to tell 
you ail." 

" Pray go on." 

" I will. Do you remember our last discussion? Do you 
not reoollect — some wizard must hâve put it into your head — 
you told me I had had in my time a love affair, and had quar- 
relled with my friend because she would not yield to me ?" 

" Yes." 

" Saint Léger, every word was true ; true Verbatim et lite- 
ratim. And had you struck me to the earth I should not hâve 
been more astounded." 

" * Surely,' said I, ' something must be wrong in what I 
hâve done, if a mère acquaintance lights upon it in this way/ 
So I went home and locked myself into my room, and I said, 
after I had turned the key: 'Friedrich Kauftmann, thou goest 
not out hence till thou hast sifted thyself as wheat. Self-con- 
fident though thou art, thou shalt yield if thou ought to yield;' 
and I communed with my heart, and I tried to commune with 
Go»; I brought to mind everything that took place at that 
last interview — that unfortunate interview, between Margaret 
and myself. I weighed everything truthfully. I had done 
the same before, but in différent scales. Then I thought of 
création and life, and happiness and unhappiness, and what 
should cause the one and the other ; and I asked myself, To fit 
us for a hereafter, must we of necessity suffer — always suffer ? 
Dare I blâme my Maker before I hâve searched in myself for 
cause of censure ? And so I came — standing up alone be- 
fore God — to believe, and to feel, and to know, that muoh as 
I had loved Margaret, I had not loved her aright, or thought 
of her aright, or treated her aright ; and then a new light 
broke in upon me, and I unlocked the door and ran out, and 
earth was bright. The next day I had seen Margaret, and ail 
was explainecL" 

" But the relation of thé sexes ?" said I. 

*' I intended that for another interview, when we both hâve 
more leisure. I corne now on a spécial mission." 

" Nay, but I am curious to hâve a synopsis at leaat of your 
tbeory." 

" Very brîefly, then, it b this: The most perfect spiritual 
happiness consista in the spiritual union of a man and woman, 
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just as the most perfect domestio felicity consista m a weD- 
adapted temporal union. How rarely are both kinds blendad! 
How are we taught, from youth up, that man's province 11 
command, and woman's submission! Is it not abaolatelv 
absurd to suppose the Creator should make one sex to be m 
subjection to the other ? the good G-od to ordain and pérpe- 
tuate an eternal tyranny ! Besides, is it not folly to suppose 
friendship can exist except between beings mutually free? 
The spiritual union makes the perfect life. And there can- 
not be spiritual union where one spirit is the master spirit 
and the other the subservient spirit. I spurn the cant ides 
of our times, that différence in sex is an organisation of earth, 
with référence only to the continuance of the race. 80 sure 
as there is another life, will maie and female be so througk 
eternity ; they are destined to seek and find happiness in each 
other; together to fill the object of création, perfection in 
unity. But I can stay no longer at présent ; I came to engage 
you for this evening." 

" But Margaret and yourself, and this perfect life, Includ- 
ing the spiritual and the domestic, are they so happily bknded 
that you hâve no fears of another " 

" None ; fellow-student, none," intemipted Eauflmann, 
rapidly. " Saint Léger, had I not felt sure of your sympatfcy 
in this raatter, my lips had been closed," he said, su&friciously. 

" You hâve it; believe me, you hâve it, my friend. And, if 
your theory requires a little more perfect development at your 
nands before I embrace it, remember I am not the less re- 
joioed at the renewal of your hopes." 

" I believe you ; take my hand; and now say, will you 
be at my rooms at seven, precisely ?" 

" For what ?" 

u To accompany me to a meeting of the Free Speakers." 

" I fear I must décline : on the whole, I cannot joha your 
company." .. .* - 

" Oh, Father Jupiter ! Who asks thee to join us ! What a 

eautious, calculating wretch you are. But you are an Eng- 

i; "hman, and I will not condenm you for the vandalism that is 

of your nature. Know, then, that I hâve obtained the 

ut of our society, that you, undeserving as you are, shonld 

>sent on one of our mystical nights, when you will see no 

it the scribe, and hear ail that your ears ahall catch. 
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Thi» is a distinction never befbre granted to living man. By 
Heaven, we refused Goethe himself, who wanted, as a matter 
of euriosity, to be présent on one occasion." 

" Say no more ; I go, and thank you, upon my knees, for 
the privilège. Will that do ? " 

«Yes. Livewell." 

And so saying, Friedrich Kauffinann leflt the apartment, 
with the same elastic, cheerful step, with which he entered it, 
I rose, and looked out into the garden. I beheld Theresa in 
a small arbour, engaged in securing a vine which had broken 
loose from its fastening. Snatching np the thesis, I tore it 
into a hundred pièces, and the next minute I was assisting 
Theresa to train the vine. 

I ooncluded to go with Kauffmann to the " mystical meet- 
ing." At the appointed hour I was at his rooms, and we set 
out together. 

" Hâve you no instructions to give me/' said I, " before 
we enter ? How am I to act ? — wfoat shall I do ?" 

" You are not to act, and you are to do nothing but listen 
with ail your ears." 

" And what is the meaning of ' mystical night' ?" 

a The night when we speak * unsight, unseen,' and treat 
generally of hidden things. We then venture often upon 
daring suggestions, not to say assertions, believing that some 
truth will be heaved up among the error." 

" But who is truth-sifter to the societv ?" 

u Hush ! we shall get into a discussion, and it will spoil 
my sibylline tranquillity. Beside, hère we are at the door. Go 
in at the entrance; you are expected. You will find the 
scribe in his seat, and a vacant chair for you ; take it, and say 
nothing." 

"But you?" 

" I enter from another direction. You will not see me 
again to-night, Farewell." 



I? 



CHAPTER XV. 

I pushbd through the door, and found myself in a dark, 
narrow passage. I had nothing to do but stumble along till 
i came to the end of it, jvhich I did presently, and discovering 
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another door, I opened that, and fôund myself in a room of 
moderate size, tolerably well lighted, containing twelve little 
chapels or recesses, across which cartains were suspended 
from the ceiling, so that the occupant could remain unseen. 

In the centre sat the scribe, with a large book upon a desk 
before him. Near him was a vacant chair, the only one to be 
seen. I marched in and took my seat, with as much noncha- 
lance of manner as I could assume. The scribe did not ap- 
pear to observe my entrance j he did not look up, or alter a 
muscle of his countenance. 

Looking through the room, I could see nothipg but the 
curtains before the recesses, the scribe, and the scribe's desk. 

In a few minutes the mystical meeting commenced by the 
scribe's striking upon the desk with a small hammer. I was 
ail attention, and prepared to take my friend's advice and use 
my ears. Presently a voice was heard from behind one of the 
curtains : 

First Yoice : No one can be better than the being he 
worships ; therefore worship the Perfect Being. 

Second Yoice : He who fulfils what he designs not, is a 
machine ; he who fulfils not what he designs, is a driveller. 

Third Yoice : Deity cannot sin, because Deity cannot be 
tempted. For with what could Deity be tempted ? What 
could Deity gain by sinning 1 Man, poor wretch ! is badly 
enough off : he carries both Deity and devil in his bosom. He 
has everytemptation to sin, and every inducement to keep 
from sin. The temptation is pressing, close at hand ; the in- 
ducement is weak, afar off. Therefore a man who in the 
midst of besetting temptations still préserves his integrity, is 
the greatest possible object of moral contemplation. 

Fourth Yoice : True enough. For angels are but milk- 
sops, after ail. An angel would be ail the better for a good 
night's carouse in honest Moritz's wine cellar ; even to the 
ruffling of some of his feathers. What a sorry appearance, 
though, would the dreadful nezt morning bring ! But your 
Man — he is the créature ! 

Fipth Yoice : And your devil is more of a milk-and* 
water affair than your àngel. One looks on, smiling and good- 
tempered ; the other, grinning, and grimacing, and whimpering 
— an inverted dog-in-the-manger ; caught himself, he snarls 
because everything created is not caught. Yerily, the devil 
is a milk-sop. 
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Sixth Yoice : No more, gentlemen, of what does not 
concera us. I would speak of man. God created man 
perfeot. The Tempter gave him a hint of the pleasure of sin ; 
inan took the hint, yielded to the Tempter, and gulped sin 
like a flood. A perfect being could not hâve yielded ; there- 
fore God did not create man perfect, for he carried within 
him the éléments of imperfection : the power to sin. 

Sbventh Yoice : That is masterly ! Now let us know 
for whose sake was man made; for the sake of God the 
creator, or for the sake of man the created ? If the former, 
it seems to hâve been a bungling pièce of business ; if the 
latter, why worry the poor devil with your maori salves and 
cataplasms, your nostrums, salts, and smelling-bottles ? Let 
him hâve his own way if a free agent ; and beyond ail, let 
him hâve his own way of having his own way, say I. 

Eighth Yoice : Gentlefolks, pray forbear ; we are cer- 
tainly getting beyond our depth. We shall hâve to mount 
stilts at this rate. Therefore, seek helps. Kemember the 
proverb : " A dwarf on the shoulders of a giant can see far- 
ther than the giant himself." 

Ninth Yoice: Still, let me be the giant. I would find 
another giant, and mount him. 

Tenth Yoice : Yerily, this is a strange assemblage ! 
Behold an illustration of the old saying : " Children, fools, 
and drunken inen, speak truth." 

Eleventh Yoice : How of drunken men ? 
Tenth Yoice : " In vino veritas" 
Twelfth Yoice : I am truth ! I am pale and slender, 
but unchangeable ; I am poor, neody, and a wanderer ; I can 
promise nothing, for nothing cornes of promises. Whoso 
gives me shelter gains nothing hère ; nay, he loses much : 
the excitement of false images, false shows, false honours, false 
symbols, false words, false deeds. The man who shelters me 
muât lose ail this. 

First Yoice : A word, neighbour, about this same truth. 
Why is this commodity subject to so much alloy, when of ail 
commodities it is most injured by alloy ? Why is It necessary 
to make truth palatable by a seasoning of make-believes ? 
Why is it considered a mark of wisdom to conceal our 
thoughts, and a mark of folly to expose them ? Why is it, as 
our brother has said, that but three classes stand charged with 
telling truth ; children, fools, and drunken men ? 
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Second Yoigb : I will hâve none of you, Mistress Truth ! 
What could I do with you, naked as you corne to me? 
Clothe yourself with the befitting and graceful drapery of 
prévarication, and you may perhaps pass current with us. 
But to take you as you are — I would as soon walk about 
naked myself. 

Third Yoioe : Nay, but strip man of ail his- vanities, and 
what is he ? Tuke from him what sin has entailed upon him, 
and what is he ? Relieve him from the care of maintaining 
life ; the care of providing clothes, food, and a place to sleep, 
to eat, and to rest in ; the care of preserving life and of en- 
joying life ; from éducation, and the need of éducation ; and 
you arrest ail the busy occupations of humanity, and make 
man 

Fourth Voice (interrupting) : Go on, brother; work 
away at man ; you hâve but just begun. Strip him of ail his 
vanities; strip him of his foilies; strip him of his deeeits; 
strip him of his pretences and his shows ; strip him of his 
feelings ; strip him of his thoughts ; strip him of hrmself- — 
then what is he ? Pshaw ! man is as his Creator intended 
him to be; a capital chap, after ail, is man. Go on and 
prosper, mad fellow ! 

Fifth Voice : Not so fast : cease this trifling, and be 
serious, for the feelings we are now cherishing are defining 
the spiritual world in which we s h ail live for ever. 

Sixth Voice : True. How many lives are going on at 
this moment together — how many hearts are now beating with 
a stirring selôshness ! 

Sevknth Voice : And the man who revolves about 
himself as a centre is a lost man. 

Eighth Voice : Why are you not better ? 

"Ninth Voice: Why am I not worse? Answer me 
that! 

Tenth Voice : Àfter ail, is there not something nn- 
endurable in man's condition ? — groaning under laws which 
he had no voîce in enacting, and forced to live with instincts, 
and passions, and desires, and impulses, which he had no 
agency in creating. Surely man is not himself, 

Elevbnth Voice: Hearken to me. You err greatiy. 

Man may or may not be himself ; but man is only himself 

necessity no loDgcr binds him: but necessity always 
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biàds tbe sensuous man. It is when his moral nature assert» 
its auperiority that man fears no necessity ; for be lises 
superior to necessity. 

Twblpth Voice : Well spoken. 
v I bave put down enough of wbat passed at tbe mystical 
meeting of the Free Speakers, to convey some idea of tbeir 

Eroceedings; tbese went on without intermission for two 
ours, during whicb the wildest ideas were started, wbilo 
often tbe best sentiments were uttered. The medley was 
truly an odd one. Àt length tbe scribe struck witb bis ham- 
mer upon tbe desk. Silence sucoeeded. The scribe then 
rose, and turned to leave the room* As a matter of prudence, 
I thought it best to follow ; so I pusbed on after him, but he 
disappeared at a side-door. I marched straight into tbe 
street. And thus ended my first and last visit to the Mysti- 
cal Society of the Free Speakers of Leipsic. 

Say what we may, assume what we please, as to the re- 
lative position of man and woman, it is an important era in 
our lires (I speak for my kind) when we first begin, not only 
to be susceptible to female influence, but to require it as a 
want of tbe soûl. For it is then that the errors of the heart 
levy their first fearful contribution, to be continued tbrougb 
ail time, and, for aught I know, tbrougb ail beyond. It is 
then tbat the passions are either brougbt into subjection or 
become tyrants, and lead perhaps to interminable perdition. 
Certain it is, at ail events, that there are wonderful changes 
in his spiritual relations, unseen it may be, but none tbe less 
real, which man owes to the influence of woman. 

• It is not easy to describe this influence, for we lack the 
psychological terms by which to describe it. It is not objec- 
tive, positive, or opposing, but rather pervading; entering 
upon the slightest occasion into tbe inner sanctuary of tbe 
soûl, and purifying by its présence the whole inner life. 

Take, for example, a nappy surprise. You corne unex- 

Ï>ectedly upon one you love — perhaps you hâve not acknow- 
edgped to yourselt tbat you do love — and feel a delicious, 
tbrilling quickening of the heart. To this succeeds tranquil- 
lity and a subdued happiness, while you are sensible tbat 
there is a'mysterious something which surrounds y our friend» 
as with a soft delightful zéphyr. It meets you, fills you, and 

15 
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leads you? captive. You linger, enchained by a speil wfcieh 
you hâve no désire to break, and everything is forgotten in 
tbe absorbing delight of tbat moment. Now I care not how 
depraved the man may be, I care not how sensual, how 
deeply steeped in sin : for the time being, and while under 
such an influence, he is pure. It may not be lasting, but for 
the moment this influence is effectuai. 

Can we explain this magnétisai ? No, nor can we expiais, 
although we may understand, the same power in its higher 
and more important relations. 

This much I had written, almost unsconsciously, aftor 
glancing over the account of my interview with KaufPmann. 
It fell from me like a soliloquy, yet I hesitatB to erase it : on 
the whole, I will let it remain. 

As for myself, the influence of the sex upon me began 
early and has continued — always. Whether or not it was 
peculiar, the reader may judge. I will to speak truth of my- 
self. God only knows (1 say it with révérence) how difficuit 
is the task ; for it is not every one who is familiar with bis 
own expérience. 

Day after day the glories of my new philosophy faded 
gradually away, while I no longer experienced the sustaining 
power of my former belief. Still, I was not altogether be* 
yond its reach. Unconsciously I found myself fafinig back 
upon the truths of révélation, while at times the remembrance 
of a mother's prayers and earnest exhortations came over me 
with such force that I was melted to tears. But thèse were 
momentary influences. My gênerai state of mind was 
ehaotic. To be sure, the instruction I gained in my several 
studies was not lost upon me; but it did not reach my 
heart. 

I had confided in Theresa, and that saved me. How lit» 
tle I felt this at the time ! how little indeed do we ever feel 
the importance of events while they are taking place l And 
do you account it puérile, this confiding that I speak off ? 
Are you made of such stem stuff that you cannot understand 
it? Look back a little; turn your heart inside out, and seo 
if you cannot find the remains — perhaps scorched to ashes, but 
still the remains — of some such feelings. Withered, blasted, 
suoDreased, neglected, trampled on, they may be ; but they 
^een there. And did it ever occur to you that what 
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seems now so insignificant in jour eyes will one day assume 
an air of imposing magnitude, and what seems now so vast 
and important wÙl preserftly dwarf into mère littleness? 

From Theresa — the spiritual, heaven-minded Theresa — I 
tearned the value of the practical. Without her appearing 
in die least aware of it, Theresa' 8 soûl had upon mine a re- 
markable eifect. During my various occupations, amid the 
changes of the new life I was leading, in moments of weak- 
ness and temptation, in times of dépression and exaltation, in 
ail thèse, dear Theresa, thon wert my safeguard, and my life. 
Instead of her spirit reposing upon mine, my spirit found re- 
pose in hers. I began by degrees to think more of what 
Kauffmann had said. I felt that I had within me a strength 
of soûl and purpose able to cope with the mighty ; yet I daily 
renewed my strength from the heart of that yonng girl ! 

Tes, in my struggles after a healthful state of life — I say 
it with truth-^Theresa Von Hofrath was my chief, perhaps, 
sole assistant; and this, apparently, without any design. 
There was a eharm in her very being which touched and 
swayed and subdued me. 

But how shall I express my feelings for Theresa ! May I 
not better say I had no feelings for her ! she was not so much 
a particular object of thought and attention ; she rat her gave 
life and tone and character to ail my thoughts. What liberty 
is to a people, she was to me. As liberty is nothing positive, 
but only a favourable itatus, so the influence of Theresa pro- 
dnced in me a moral statvs, of a nature best adapted to the 
oircumstances by which I was surrounded. What was de* 
veloped by ail this we shall see. 

Àfter a full délibération ; after patiently wearing out a 
twelvemonth in bewildering my brain with German meta- 
physics ; after listening to lecture upon lecture, and System 
upon System ; I conclnded deliberately and decidedly, that 
my sojourn in Leipsic had not brought about, and would not 
brin<r about, the desired resuit. 

I had corne to Germany a demi-god. My watchwords 
were, "no subservience to opinion," "no limits to human 
wisdom," " consult Nature in ail her modes," and so fort h. 
My mouth was filled with vain arguments ; for vain I knew 
them to be ; that is, I felt a consciousness, in that lower deep 
below the lowest deep, that I was ail wrong; that I was 
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dreaming, and should one daj awake to a sensé of my real 
condition. Then when I came among the learned doctors, and 
lecturers, and schoolinen — solemn mockers and grave triflers 
— and fonnd how they were ail pnlling and tnrning and m ys- 
tifying, with their = + and — , 1 = 1, and " no man must 
tnust —when I found that my oïd question was not answered, 
and no resuit came of ail this foolery — I felt assnred that I 
had missed my mark. From this I sometimes fonnd relief 
in taking up a volume of my Lord Bacon. Often could I 
clear my brain from the mists that thickened around it by 
perusing the plain and intelligible lessons of wisdom which. 
that mighty mind had left to the world. In the same way I 
could shut out strange visions of the frightful démons of the 
Hartz — those hideous and unnatural créations of the German 
poets — by reading the Midsummer Nightfs Dream, or the 
Masque of Cornus. In Germany I learned to appreciate tbe 
pbilosophy and the poetry of my own land. 

I kept on studying, and perplexing my brain. Besides 
tbe public lectures, I continued to enjoy the private instruction 
of Von Hofrath ; and his lessons were not of a nature to be 
forgotten. But lectures and lessons were not what I desired 
— were not what I needed. As I bave said, after I had been 
in Leipsic a twelvemonth, I still found that what troubled me 
in England troubled me in Germany : the actual, the prac- 
tical, tbe what, and the why. The students made no advance, 
it seemed to me, in thèse. Each professor bad a tbeory of 
his own, and powerfully advocated it. At times I almost pined 
for my English home, and for English scènes. I recollected 
the matter-of-fact éventa of my life with the greatest pleasure, 
and called to mind, with surprising minuteness, tbe associa- 
tions of my childhood. When I thought of my former feel- 
ings, and contrasted them with my présent bewildered state. 
which was becoming daily more bewildered, I decided that I 
had nothing to do but to throw my philosophy overboard, 
and take in for ballast what I best could. 

Thus from a reh'giously educated youth I became a free- 
thinker, and from a free-tbinker I came to be a kmd of 
worldling. AU this time, I believe, I earnestly desired to tbink 
arigbt; and so far as my actions were concerned, I had no 
-~*°cial reason to reproach myself. After ail, my spirit ex- 
nced some relief from being let down from the clouds, 
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even at the risk of grovelling on the earth. So I determined 
to give up the chase aller an unintelligible mysticism, 
although I should be acoused of falling from my high estate, 
and of exhibiting a low and unworthy dégradation. 

The professor, who had taken care not to dictate to me 
during what he was pleased to call my transition state, 
watched this change with interest. He regarded me, in a 
degree, as a skilful and experienced physician regards a 
patient who, thongh apparently sick unto death, he feels con- 
fident will at length rally under judicioos treatment. Herr 
Von. Hofrath was too sagacions a minister to the mind 
diseased to interfère with a mie equally applicable to soûl 
and body — wait on nature. His motto was, assist where you 
can, but be sure you do not retard by injudicious interférence. 
When I was ready to condemn my whole routine of labours, 
he would say, complacently, " Well, well ; it is sometuing to 
hâve got so far as that ; but not too fast ; take care lest 
while you gather up the tares you root up also the wheat 
with them. 

" Especially," I would add, <* if I cannot tell the tares 
from the wheat." 

" By their fruit ye shall know them: therefore wait." 

"Howlonç?" 

" Till you hâve done asking questions. Now corne with 
me; I am reading Shakspere's King John. I wish to use 
your copy. Corne, you shall read to me." 

Such was the considerate manner of the professor during 
this misérable period of my life. 

Theresa, always sweet and gentle, grew even more sweet 
and gentle when she perceived my restlessness and discon- 
tent. Every word she uttered came from her heart, and her 
heart always beat true. She would assure me with so much 
confidence that I should yet enjoy peace of mind, she would 
calm my impatience with so much tenderness, that I almost 
believed her. 

How shall I picture Theresa as I wish ? To do this I 
should détail exactly what passed between us. I acknow- 
ledge that I cannot perforai the task. The scènes glide 
away, and I cannot grasp them. When I would do so, 
Froteus-like, they change and fade and vanish altogether. 

Something out of ourselves engrossed us always, and the 
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hours paased imperceptible As the strong ask sot fchem- 
salves whether they are in health, so it never occurred to ua 
to ask if we were happy. What a character was hers i âne 
had no bashful timidity, yet a rare appréciation of what 
belonged to ber ses. She was so trutbful and m eamest 
tbat she stopped just this side of heroism ; she was not an 
enthusiast either; sbe was too thoughtful, too gentle, too 
oonsiderate. 

Tberesa and I were friends. If friands, what bad we ia 
eommon? A désire for happiness. So we talked, and 
walked, and read, and studied together. But we never spoke 
of the feeliugs we entertained of eacb other. I doubt if we 
did entertain feelings to epeak of ; bad we doue so, tbe uni- 
versal soul-pervading inflnence of ber spiritual, wonld hâve 
been narrowed down to the individuel and the positive. The* 
we 8hould hâve been in love ; in love : a specious term, wuch, 
like the paradise of fbols, bas never been boanded or defined. 
Not tbat I disbelieve in the phrase, but what to believe in k 
I do not exactlj know. Tbat true love can exist withoot 
friendship is impossible ; indeed I believe that it must reat 
upon friendship or it will die. And friendship can be <predi- 
cated ouly of hearts wbick are congenial, whose ourrents 
flow and harmonise together. 

But to retnrn. Tbe idea of leving Theresa — as the word 
is usually employed — of claiming ber for mine, and mine 
only, was what I never thought of, and if I had thought of 
it, tbe idea would hâve distressed me. No : much as we were 
thrown together — and our communion was uninterrupted — I 
never entertained a wish that Theresa should be to me more 
than she then was. The thought of drawing her to myselfj 
and calling ber mine only, seemed sacrilège. Was our corn- 
panionship then so entirely spiritual? It seemed so; and 
when I thought of it, I believed I had divined what Kauff- 
mann laboured so bard upon: "The true relation of the 
sexes." I began to think that the world had gone on hitherte 
ail wrong ; tbat the social condition of man was founded 
upon error, and that a false idea of this relation was at the 
bottom of the trouble. I said to myself,if in the résurrection 
thev neîther marry nor are given in marriage, why may theoe 
"^amples of the same spiritual com panionship bere on 
? and whj should not such examples beoome 
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In this way my ideas wandered, resting first on one 
hypothesis, then on another, while my opinions continued 
unsettled. 

But, «bail I confess % ibère were times when in the 
society of Theresa, my beart craved something différent from 
her ; when I yearned for the mariai Psyché — when the 
Venus Aphrodite, not the Venus Urania, seemed to inspire 
me. I pmed for some exquisite " créature of earth's mould," 
who should unité purity with her mortality, who should 
possess the embroidered girdle which fills the beholder with 
love and désire, who should excite feelings entirely différent 
from those I entertained toward Theresa — some being who 
should realise to me the happiness of an earthly passion, and 
afford the •enjoyment of an râterested affection* 

At lengtb I longed to lore as the children of earth love. 

And tbie longing, did it make any différence in my feeï- 
isgB for Theresa ? None whatever. She was still tbe same 
to me. In thèse new beart developments ber influence was 
as effectuai as it ever had been. It softened, and purified, 
and spiritualised thèse very earthly longrags; it neither 
destroyed nor suppressed them. 

As for Theresa herself, notwitbstanding ail our inter- 
©eurse, I never could get quite to tbe bottom of her beart. I 
know not what I should bave found there ; but sometimes I 
thought tbe discovery would make me bappy. 

J&eturning one afternoon from the town, I found a note 
traced m a female hand, requesting me to corne to the lodg- 
ings of Wolfgang Hegewiscb. Since the interview in which 
he had given me his history, I had been frequently to see 
him. At times I found bim convalescing, and agam, worse ; 
he was, however, evidently growing weaker, and I watched 
him with ranch solicitude. When he desired me to sfcay, I 
remained $ and when be was not in die mood for conversa- 
tion, I shortened my visite. By thus humouring his feelings, 
my society began, as I thought, to hâve a happy effect npon 
him. Tbe last time I had seen bim he seemed in better 
epmts than usual, and a natural cheerfulness of manner pre- 
▼aiied, winch completeiy metamorphosed the unfortunate 
misanthrope. I could not help remarking to fiegewisoh the 
agreeable change. 

" Yes, my friend," replîed be, " I hâve changed ; thaak 
God, my deliverance is near." 
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"Wbatdoyoumean?" 

He put his nand upon his heart, shook his head, «ad with 
a faint but not mournnd smile, replied : 

u Something hère tells me that a few dajs will release 
me from the world. Is not that a cause for cheerfulness ? 
Of late my mind has been clearer. I owe you much for it 
I bavelooKed over my life, and feel that since that fearful 
evetti, a frenzj has possessed me. What I hâve doue, what 
I hâve said, what I hâve thought, in that frenzj, I scarcely 
know; but I am confident my Maker will not hold me 
accountable for it. I hâve considered lately that, since I can 
only look upon the course of events as they happen on the 
earth, and do not know what will be the administration of 
things hereafter, I hâve not regarded the whole circumference 
of my being, and that I hâve complained too soon. Do you 
wonder, after what I hâve experienced, that, now my brain 
is clear and my mind calm, death should be a great release 
tome?" 

" No." 

" You speak like a friend, without affectation, but with 
kindness. Hear me. I shall never leave this room. But I 
would bid the world farewell with cheerfulness and witb 
dignity ; résignation I hâve not to practise. The daya of my 

Îouch return to me, and I feel that innocent buoyancy of 
eart which I used to enjoy. Does this not betoken a bappy 
future ? Were not the words of my Meta prophétie ? A few 
days and I shall know. I hâve sent for my mother. She 
will be hère to-night. My kind physicien — myfather'stried 
friend — is already hère ; he insiste upon remaining with me, 
although he admits that there is no hope. I would bid you 
adieu. You touched my heart when I believed it lifeïess. 
You bave befriended me much every way. Would that I could 
befriend you in return. Listen to me. Leave this place ; 
break off your présent mode of life. You think too much ; 
you do not perform, although performance is your province. 
You will become crazed hère ; you know enough of oooks, at 
least for the présent ; strike out into the world ; interest your- 
- '" ' '^- ^ursuits; mingle in practical life, even at the 
lingling in its follies. Return to free, happy 
u can serve your fellow raen in some way. It 
de tbe attempt. Apply your énergies in that 
friend, I speak with the august prescience of 
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a d'yinff man, when I say to y ou, 'Shake off this chronic 
dream-life and act/ Farewell ! " 

I was deeply affected. " I cannot leave you so," I said, 
after a silence of some minutes. " I will not leave you until 
you hâve promised to send for me if you are worse. Do not 
refuse." 

" I will promise, but do not corne. You will almost make 
me feel a pang at parting." 

From what passed at this interview, I felt that it would 
be an intrusion again to visit Hegewisch unless summoned. 
I looked daily with a feverish anxiety for the promised 
message. It is not easy to describe with what trépidation I 
opened the note of which I hâve spoken. From its contents 
I could gather nothing. I hâve the note in my drawer : it 
is in a woman's hand, certainly, though the characters are 
traced hurriedly, and without much distinctness. 

I left the house and hurried to the town. I turned down 
this street, and across that, threading my way into the remote 
section where Hegewisch had his lodgings, until, anxious and 
out of breath, I arrived at the door. 1 did not stop at thé 
entrance, but passed directly up stairs, without meeting any 
one. Corning to his apartment, I knocked gently. There 
was no response. I knocked again ; no answer. I opened 
the door and entered ; the room was vacant. I cast my eyes 
toward the apartment of which Hegewisch had said, with 
bitterness, " There I sleep." The door into it was open, and 
there indeed I discovered Wolfgang Hegewisch, partly 
raised upon the bed, which had been moved into the centre 
of the narrow chamber. On one side, and with her arm 
under the head of her dying son, eat the baroness ; upon the 
other, regarding the young man's countenance with discrimi- 
nating solicitude, stood his friend and physician. 

As' I approached nearer, Hegewisch turned his eyes 
toward me, and smiled his récognition. This caused his 
mother to turn around. I heard my name pronounced feebly 
by my fiiend. The baroness rose hastily, came toward me, 
took my hand, drew me to the other side of the room, and 
burst into tears. I could not remain unmoved. I tried in 
vain to prevent the signe of my émotion. What was I to 
do? what could I do to comfort the affiicted mother? Ât 
this moment the physician entered. He addressed her kindly, 
but with firmness : 
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"Madam, how can you give way to the force of yoœ 
grief, when by so doing you cause your son much pam 
As for myself, his calm and dignified, I may aay his heavenlj 
composure, fills my breast with a happiness, unnsaal, aie 
not easily acoounted for. I pray you be calm." 

By this tirae I had recovered sufficiently to join -with the 
physicien in endeavouring to assuage her anguiah. She 
made a strong effort to become self-possessed. 

" It is not this single blow/' aaid she, " that ao minerves 
me ; it is this in the aaooession of horrid «vents, crowning ail, 
and crushing by its added weight the little strength that re- 
mained to me." 

I inquired how my friend was. The physician shook his 
head. " Alas ! he may die at any moment. The renewal of 
the spaams muât overpower him. He made me promise to 
aend for you before it was too late. You may go in. He is 
ao calm, that I bave no fear of his being excitecL" 

I proceeded to the bed-aide, followed by the phyaûnan 
and the baroness. " Oh, Father of Mercies !" murmured I, 
41 what hâve become of those days of happy wooine on the 
banks of the Rhine? Is there anything tangible in the 
awful past ! Shovld life to man be made up of such con- 
tradictions !" 

I took the hand of Hegewisch. He had soarce strength 
to return the slight pressure I gave it. But that smile again 
illumined his countenanoe with an expression delightful to 
oontemplate. 

" You see I bave kept my promise. I feel a droadfal 
weight removed from my heart. I am happy. I am calm 
too. Were it not for my mother, I should not hâve a 
ahadow crossing my spirit. I say again, remember not what 
I hâve uttered in my wild moment». My griefs hâve been 

Keater than I could bear ; but now — ah, now — Meta — at 
it my Meta beckons me henoe." 
" Mother — mother !" he whispered suddenly dropping my 
iand, and gasping for breath. 

She flW to his side. The spaams had returned. 
"Meta, dear Meta ! Gently, mother — gently. Lo ! I 

99 
• . . • 

He was dead. 

I could do nothing in that awful moment. 



k 
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,^ At a subséquent interview I narra ted- to the afflicted 
^paient ail that I had known of her «on. I had to tell the 
ir ^etory <xnst and ©ver again. In some way .die discovered that 
. a I was the only one who had regarded mm Jcindly, and her 
« gratitude knew no bounds. 

TJ The remains of the young Baron ©f rest in the 

^sombre tomb of his fathers, at the old castle on the Rhine. 
- The baroness still survives. Solitary and desolate^hearted 

g sbe waits with résignation the summans to follow her husband 

. and her son, 

rj] And Caspar ? He, too, lives— Jives in the Castle of Rich- 
• ' stein, in possession of wealth, and influence, and power. Fufl 

$ of life, and in the midst of his days, he pressentes his sel&rh 
' plans— -suocessfully. But he is Goinforsaken, and abhorred 
1 hj man. 

He also waits the summona. 







Hâve I digressed too much in narrattng» the story of 
Wollgang Hegewisch? I trownok It impressed me. It 
conveyed itslesson, and therefore I record it. 



s» 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The months and the seasons glided on. I was not 

* alw&ys to live in Leipsic ; not always to be a student, and I 
V knew it. Scènes of action which lay before me, tbough far 

* in the distance, began to assume a real aspect. A way from 
iny oountry, I had the opportunity of viewing it from a new 

* point of observation. I began to rèflect upon its constitution, 
îj its manners, its customs, its laws. Occasionally my biood 

* would quicken as ambitious desires and fancies floated through 
'! my brain, while something whispered that I was dreaming 
11 awaymylife. Whispered? Heavens! At times the words 
' of the dying student : u Shake off this ehronic dream-life, 

and act ! " rang in my ears as if sounded by the trumpet of 
I the archangel; while the quiet, earnest question of Theresa, 

"Isitnot action that you most require?" penetrated my 
, heart, leaving a deep, dull pang there. 

I could endure it no longer, and just as I had rosolved to 

boeak away from Leipsic, I received this letter : 
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"Lorôoff, May 10, IT— , 
u Why do I write to y on when it is too late ? Wfcy do I 
remind you of your promised aid when I un beyond the reach of 
aid ? It is becanse my heart is bursting, and I muât hâve one 
solace ; that of tellinjr, y on alL Oh ! my Jnnaman, pity me. H; 
fi&ther is dead. He died in that fearful island, a place to me of 
abominations. Hediedandleftme — howcanlblister the page 
by naming it ? — the affianced of Count Vautrey ! I know sot 
how it was. I know not how it is. My mind is confused ; my 
heart is dead ; I, my self, am nothing — nothing. When I wrote 
to y ou a long, long time since, I expected, from several strange 
hints which I hadreceived from Count Vautrey, to hâve been 
forced to put myself under the protection of my English 
firiends. But the threatened catastrophe passed away. 
Years ran by, happy years to me, ah ! never to return ; but 
I cannot allude to happiness now. A few months ago I was 
hastily summoned to my father. I hurried away to St. Kilda, 
and found him on his death-bed. He was suffering patiently, 
and was so dreadfully changed that I scarcely recognised 
him ; he had deferred sending for me till the last moment. 

"It was évident that he must die. My father — die ! Bat 
whom, think you, found I as his attendant ? Laurent de 
Vautrey ! — I did not understand it. I cannot now under- 
stand it ; but so it was. My father's manner to me was kind 
and tender. He would cal! me often to his bedside, appa- 
rently with the intention of communicating something, and 
then, as if unable to speak, would caress me tenderly, and 
bid me sit by his side. He grew weaker and weaker. I 
Ionged to know what was in his heart I dreaded to know, 
too, for something told me it had référence to Vautrey and 
myself. One evening he seemed more feeble than usual. He 
beckoned me to corne to him ; I obeyed, but he did not speak. 
At last I addressed him : ' Dear father, tell me what is on 
your mind; it concerna me, I know. Do not fear, I wiil 
receive it as your wish.' He started as if an adder had stirag 
him. Then ne tiïed to smile, then he looked sadly and shool 
his head. ' Speak, I implore you/ I cried. ' Namé jour 
wishes, and you will find in me an obedient child.' c Mj 
daughter,' was the response — and my father's voice grew 
husky as he spoke : ' My daughter, you must wed Count 
Vautrey.' I neither sbrieked nor started j I did not change 
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colour nor faint ; I did not fall prostrate ; I stood erect ; I 
stoodfirm; but — do not think I rave — could the en tire 
misery of a lifetime, the most misérable, be concentrated upon 
one single instant, and the heart steeped in it, scarcely should 
it equal the woe which that brief sentence broùght upon me l 
' I will/ was my firm and almost sudden response. My father 
was startled, but not deceived ; he knew the effort which 
those two brief words had cost me. ' Do you not/ he de- 

manded, ' seek to know ' € Not one word. Oh, my 

father ! it is enough that I know it to be necessary, else you 
would not hâve commanded it.' ' I would not. But let me 

tell you ' ' Spare me — spare me/ again interrupted f . 

' Let my time be devoted to making your sufferings lighter ; 
forget-me, I shall do well enough, by-and-by.' I muttered 
the last words to myself, but my father still snrveyed me 
anxiously. Presently he said : ' Shall I cali Laurent hère V 
4 lf you please.' Count Vautrey was summoned. My father 

Îronounced us affianced, and I hurried to my apartment. 
'hen — oh ! then, I cave loose to my feelings, not by tears 
and lamentations — thèse were denied to me; but by— -oh 
God ! I dare not speak of the horrors of that awful night. 
Âbout midnight, Iwas told that my father was dying. I 
hurried to his bedside, but it was too late. He did not re- 
cognise me, and after a few moments he ceased to breathe. 

" I will not attempt to describe my situation, or what I 
suffered. I left St. Kilda and came directly hither. I made 
it a stipulated condition with Count Vautrey, that he should 
îeave me to myself until the time fixed by my father for the 
nuptials. Nuptials! I fear to tell you where I am going. 
I know that you are a Saint Léger, and that you would nasten 
to reîieve me. But I will not be relieved. I too am a Saint 
Léger. I hare promised that I will wed Count Vautrey, and 
by Heaven I will keep my vow. How fearlessly I write ; 
but ah ! my kinsman, tnére are times when this iron resolu- 
tion bends and quivers like the pliant reed, and I, a very 
woman, weep, and weep, until it should seem that I had 
wept my heart away. Oh God! what shall I do. I will 
keep my promise to my father. He had a fearful reason for 
exaeting it. Something mysterious, and dark, and inexplica- 
ble, is connected with ail this. But, corne fate — corne destiny 
— the sacrifice is ready. Farewell. 

"Lbila Saint Léger." 
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Her brow appeared broader, her coontenance nobïer; bu! 
sbe did not speak, and in this way we sat looking at eacb 
other. I had commîtted myself, and could not recède. I 
repeated the question. " Hâve you loved '{" 

The eye of the maiden changed again — that sfcrauge calm 
imperturbable eye! — and became almost mouxnful, as sbe 
uttered with quiet distmctnes», " No." 

I took a long, deep breath ; perhaps, in the excitement 01 
the moment, respiration had nnconsciously been checked; 
tbis wonld account for the relief I ezpenenced, for I did 
feel relieved. I was reproached too for my rndeness ; and 
I hastened to ask forgireneas. 

" Pardon me, Theresa; it was very uncivil ; but I could 
aot resist the impulse." 

"It was not right; but you cannot tease me," said 
Theresa, gently. " Let us speak of your relative. Yon 
sbould do your ntmost ta save her from 90 dreadful a iate." 

I proceeded in the conversation with a lig-ht heart. " Do 
yon really tbink I ahould interfère?" 

" I tbink you should eeek your cousin and ecdeavour to 
aller her décision. When the happioess of a younç créature 
is staked upon such a certain issue it seems dreadful to allow 
it to corne to pass. Behold au opportunity for you to act ; 
set aboiit it. Ses wbat yon can do." 

Hère our conférence was intemtpted. I retired to my 
room. In a short time I had finished three letters ; one to 
my father, one to my mother, and one to Hubert Monorieff. 

In the letter to my father, I asked permission to leave 
Leipsio and make a tour of the continent ; this had been 
promised me when I left England, and I ventured to suggest 
that the time had arrived when I could beat profit by the 
permission. 

To my mother I wrote a letter full of questions. I asked 
an exploitation of the singular life wbich my aunt Alice led — 
forbidden thème at home; I benred for an 
' : story ; and I inquired ahôut Wilfred Saint 



S I suppose young men usually write 
■■■"! bira to corne over and acoompany 
' gave a glowing description of what we 
and do. I spoke of our friondship, our 
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congeniality of feeling, and wound up with a référence to our 
exciting voyage to St. Kilda. In a postscript, I inquired if 
he had heard anythinff more of the Wœdallah or his daughter, 
and in a nota-bene, asked, " What of Vautrey; did y ou ever 
hear anything further of him?" 

After I had despatched thèse letters, I felt more at ease, 
I did not doubt that my father would consent to the proposed 
tour, as its advantage was advocated by the professor, who 
certified in an ample manner to the proficiency I had niade 
as a student. Besides, I had nearly attained my majoiïty : in 
another month I should be one-and-twenty. 

I waited patiently for answers. Hubert's came first. Youth 
best sympathises with youth. My postscript anànota-bene were 
first noticed. He had a long story of the death of the Wœdallah ; 
of the sudden appearance one night of the " beautifui Leila" 
at Glencoe, attended only by her servants ; of a long con- 
férence with the earl, his father, oî which he could discov.er 
nothing; of her leaving the next day ; and of his endeavours to 
ascertain (on my account, as he assured me) whither she was 
gone. He coula find out nothing, discover nothing, except 
that Margaret, who was acquainted with everything, Heaven 
only knew how, had inadvertently spoken of Leila as living 
at Dresden, that he had affected not to notice the remark, 
and had afterwards tried to find out something more, but in 
vain. That he knew nothing of Vautrey at ail ; but rumour 
had associated his name with that of the fair Leila. 

Hubert regretted that he could not join me in the proposed 
tour, but the thing was impossible ; the whole house was in 
uproar preparing for two bridais. His sister Margaret was 
to be married to a young English nobleman, and his brother 
Francis, on the same day, to the Lady Annie, now sole heiress 
of Glenross. " So you see," continued the letter, " the fates 
keep me hère, when I would a thousand times rather be 
away with you. We must bide our time ; but we will hâve 
a scamper together yet. By the way, old Christie often in- 
quires for you. He say s y e are a ' lad of mickle spirit, only 
a bit whittie-whattieing like ; mair the pity, puir rellow.' I 
will Write you again after thèse confounded — pshaw, I mean 
thèse happy — bridais are over. Good-by." 

At the bottom of the sheet was a single line, in an exqui- 
sitely neat band, " Do not forget Ella." 

16 
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How much good tbat letter did me ! How it opeôied the 
door to mj pent spirit! How suddenly it revived ail the 
exciting scènes I witnessed in the highlands! And how 
distinctly it brought back tbe oaptivating Ella Moncrieffî 
Besides, I learned wbere Leila was ; at least I was not in- 
clined to doubt tbe correctness of tbe information. 

In a few days letters from home came. I eagerly ran o ver 
tbe package : my father's first, and looked far enough to see 
tbat my request was granted, and tben, witbout stopping to 
read it, the one from my mother. It was like ail ber letters, 
anxiously affectionate, sbowing the strong and ever-watchful 
solicitude of parental affection» In reply to my queries, sbe 
said no one could account for tbe malady (so my mother 
termed it) of tbe Lady Alice; tbat in her youth sbe enjoyed 
ail that station, wealth, beauty, and a remarkable intellect, 
could bring; tbat sbe was universally sougbt after and 
courted ; but was from cbildhood possessed of étrange eccen- 
tricities ; her head was filled witb plots, adventures, and taies 
of chivairous deeds; sbe was always playing some étrange 
part in some strange performance ; sbe bated men as a race, or 
ratber despised tbem ; sbe believed them ail to be unreliable 
and corrupt, and wben young took delight in humbling the 
haughtiest; and by degrees she ezcluded herself from the 
world, until, by habituai indulgence in her mode of life, she 
became wbat sbe tben was. Singular 4 scènes were said to 
bave transpired between Wilfred Saint Léger and herself, 
and also between ber and Wilfred the younger. On one oc- 
casion, it was understood, that she had plunged a dagger into 
the breast of tbe father, declaring be should die rather tban 
disgrâce his name ; and tbe wound came near provmg fataL 
On another, she threatened tbe son with a like vengeance, 
unless he abandoned bis irregular life. Wilfred tbe younger 
was tbe father of Leila Saint Léger, about whom I had 
inquired, and of whom she could tell me notbing ; exeept 
tbat ber father was dead, she living with a relative somewhere 
on the continent, and engaged to marry the Count de Vaatrey, 
of whom she knew very little. Wben a small boy he had 

"'■ - ^w weeks at Bertold Castle, in company with une of 
i, a Moncrieff; and thaï the child atthateariy 
ivery one with aversion, not to say hatrecL She 
of bis résidence. 
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My vague associations connectée! with this man were 
aot mère dreams after ail, said I to myself, as I finished 
reading the letter. Strange that in my infancy he should 
hâve been for a season under the same roof with me, and 
that we should hâve met as we did ; and conjecture, with its 
shapeless, unformed images began to fill my brain, and I 
was fast sinking ioto a mazy rêverie, when I remembered 
that my father's letter remained unread. I took it up, and 
as it is short, will give it to the reader of thèse memoirs : — 

" M y dear Son, — I consent to your proposed tour, and 
am satisfied by what I learn from the good doctor, with 
your proficiency while at Leipsic. As you are now a man, 
and are henceforth to think and act for yourself, I hâve no 
wish to fetter or restrain you. I hâve no fear that you will 
forget your sensé of accountahility to Almighty God, or the 
€laims of conscience ; for I hâve confidence in your prin- 
cipes, and in your uprightness of character. Enclosed you 

will find a bill of exchange on for £ — , and a letter of 

crédit on the same house unlimited. Your mother writes by 
this post. I pray God' s blessing to rest upon you. 
u Froin your affectionate father, 

" Guy H. S. Saint Léger. 

"P« S.— -Trust no Frenchman — believe in no French 
woman. France has been a curse to our nation, and French- 
men and Freach women a curse to our family. 

" G. H. S. St. L." 

If ever captive felt lightness of heart when his chains 
were struck off, and he set at liberty, after breathing the 
noisome atmosphère of a dungeon ; if ever convalescent was 
cheered by the pleasing sunlight and the refreshing breeze, 
after the confinement of a long and dangerous sickness ; if 
ever mariner, tempest-tossed for months, hailed with trans- 
port the sight of the green earth : then did I feel lightness 
of heart, then was I cheered, transported, at the prospect of 
this change of life. How the blood went galloping thpdugh 
my veins! I will pack to-day, and will set on to-morrow. 
Now for life ! Ple&sure, I will grasp you yet ! Change, 
novelty, new scènes, new actions, freedom — ay, freedoml 
freedom for anything— by Heaven, I will shut oiit ail but this 
purpose ! I will live a while without the interférence of that 
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surly weight that hangs like lead about my heart. Up, and 
out into life ! Already is my appetite sbarpened for adven- 
ture ; already a thousand tumultuous thoughts crowd upon me. 

Italy ! I sball see thy soft skies ; 1 sball revel in thy 
classic groves, delightful Tuscany ; I shall wander through 
tby ruins, Eternal Uity. Spain ! how sweet tbe anticipation 
of tby beauties ! Already I see thy sunny plains and stately 
palm-groves, thy orange-walks, and thy delicious gardens. 
I hear the soft music of tbe evening guitar, and now the 
tinkling of the muleteer's bell greets my ear. "Ks evening 1 ; 
the maidens of Andalnsia are on the balconies, listening to 
the impassioned sérénade. I corne ! I will soon see this 
birth-place of passion — this home of love ! 

What if tbe heart become cold? What if the cheek 
wrinkle and the eye grow dim ? Youth ! let me but enjoy 
youtb ! Give me but tbe expérience of joy, passion, love, 
jealousy, hâte ; let me see beauty, and call it mine ; let me 
clutch what looks so glittering ; baubles they may be, but 
let me hâve tbem in my hand ! Let me see, and know, and 
feel, instead of taking upon trust, what doth and what doth 
not perish with the using. Then approach, ye ministers of 
fate, and do your worst with me ! 

In the midst of a rhapsody which I attempt now to 
describe, the door opened gently, and Theresa Von Hofrath 
entered. The fever current was calmed, the exciting visions 
of pleasure dissolved apace, only my heart continued to beat 
quickly as before, y et with a heavier pulsation. The letters 
lay before me ; I was gazing at them. Theresa came a few 
steps toward me and stopped. I advanced to meet her. 

" I hâve letters from home at last." 

i€ And can you go ?" asked Theresa. 

« Yes." 

" 0h| how happy I am to hear it ! Now ail will be welh 
And you can ga ?" 

^Tes^ ~ 

^cresaV countenaUCe actually ligbted wift happiness; 
herwhole manner changea ; she wàs ^môôfc enthusiastxc m 
* -e. It seemed as if I had never half appre- 

** frange feeling oppressed me : I came near 

ï never could account satisfactorily for 
that at tiraes corne over us. There is a 
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subtle spirit within, which acts unexpectedly upon the instant, 
baffling, and contradicting, and defying ail form, ail habit, 
ail rule, €tnd ail philosophy ; a remnant of some brighter 
period of the soûl, vindicating, by its potency, the hypo- 
thesis of a time anterior, when form, and habit, and rule, and 
philosophy were unknown, 

While I stood oppressed bj r étrange feelings, Theresi had 
left the room. 

In two days I was ready to quit Leipsic. I was to go 
into town in the evening, to be ready for the schnell-post, 
which was to start the next morning. The professor insisted 
on accompanying me to the hôtel. 

Yes, everything was ready ; and with my cloak across 
my arm, I turned to meet Theresa, who was coming to the 
door. I took her hand ; a cheerful " Good-by !" passed my 
lips ; it was echoed by her. The professor had reached the 
caniage, and I hastened to join him. 

I did not look back to see Theresa again. 

Daybreak throughout Germany is the hour for break- 
fast. 

At daybreak on the morning of the twelfth of May, 17 — , 
I was seated at the table of the Weiss-Schwan, in Leipsic, in 
company with several persons who were on that morning to 
take the schnell-post for Dresden. 

What sent me to Dresden ? 

The hope of rescuing Leila Saint Léger from Laurent de 
Vautrey. 

How was I to effect this, even if I could find her, which 
was doubtful enough ? 

I did not stop to answer the question. I determined to 
trust to the hour and to the circumstance. Full of new pro- 
jects and plans without number, I made a hasty breakfast, 
and rising from the table, paced up and down the hall while 
waitiDg the arrivai of the ponderous vehicle which was to 
transport us to the capital of Saxony. 

Mine host, perceiving that I had done poor justice to the 
morning meal, insisted that I should strengthen myself with 
a glass of achnapps, which it would hâve been discourteous 
%q refuse j after which, and purely as a matter of self-defence, 
to prevent further interruption, I lighted my n^eerschaum 
and resumed my walk, 
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Afc îesgth a noise resembling the aound of distant 
tfiu nu<?y waa heard, and shortly after, drawn by some ten or 
twçlv* craay horses, the schnell-post came rumbling down 
çW a&ieet, 

By raeans of kicks and screams, and the free use of the 
whip, witli the added force of sundry oaths, made up of 
* ixitviê which would hâve done crédit to the dispersed 
buuders of Babel, the bedlam-looking steeds were finaQy 
persuaded to stand still. 

I bade my host farewell, and distributingafew gToschens 
a m on g the civil attendants, mounted the ladder, meerschaum 
in hand, and after a short journey, arrived safe — inside. 

Another set-to then commenced. The kicks and screams, 
and whip and oaths, were plied with an impartial distribution; 
and presently, at the rattling pace of four miles the hour, 
we took leave of the "bookshelf" of Oermany. 

And who were " we," who with one accord had sought a 
common destination on that morning? 

At first, owing to the dense vapour of tobacco-smoke, I 
was unable to satisfy myself on that point, but as we left 
the town, the air had a freer course through the Windows* 
and I found opportunity to inspect my fellow-travellers. 

There were five besides myself inside ; how many were 
in front and rear and upon the top, I do not know; but the 
inside contained just six, including me. There could be no 
mistake about it, for I counted my companions several times. 

They were for the most part substantial-looking Dutch- 

men, with staid appearance and civil demeanour. Your 

German is a humane and a polite man. He does not possess 

that busy poli ten ess which, under cover of a benevolent 

assiduity, scrutin ises your dress, even to the most minute 

portion of it ; which pries into the very recesses of your 

pocket ; which values each article of your luggage, and put» 

a price even upon your own importance ; but on the contrary, 

his is that unostentatious, unobtrusive civility which permits 

every one to enjoy his own quiet after his own fashion, and 

"If with his own reflections without interruption j 

"s a proper question with candour, without fol- 

i e advantage by seeking to gratify an idle 

-three — four. I stuck at the fiftk man each 
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time. Not that I made any mistake in the count; there 
were five besidemyself; but this fifth personage baffled ail 
my conjectures as ta his nation, kindred, language, or occu- 
pation. The four were Dutch ; I was sure enough of that. 
Not that they were just alike, for one might hâve been a 
professor, another a dealer in laces, the third a manufacturer 
in porcelain, the fourth a stadtholder, but ail Germans, not a 
doubt of it. 

This fifth man, he was my vis-à-vis, how could I help 
looking at him '! 

Presently he dropped asleep ; then I looked at him the 
more steadily. In the first place, it was quite impossible for 
me to conjecture his âge. One could make him appear 
almost any number of years old, from twenty up to forty-five. 
The marks with which anxieties, or disappointments, or 
pressing cares encircle the face, the forehead, the eyes, the 
mouth, could be distinctly traced on the countenance of the 
sleeper — strange that such heartache characters should be in 
circles, instead of sharp angles and straight lines — but then 
the mouth even in slumber seemed to set thèse lines at 
défiance. It was an honest mouth, from eacli corner round 
to the embouchure; but for ail that, the lips were compressed, 
whether in the self-relying honesty of a pure heart, or in 
stem resolution, or in bitter endurance, I could not détermine. 
The character of the face told forty-five ; a something dis- 
tinct from that, partaking of innocence and simplicity, said 
twenty. But 4ittle could be seen of the forehead, for an 
immense quantity of tangled light hair, inclining to red, was 
shook over it in most uncouth disorder. The nose was larg& 
and ugly ; the face was well enough if it had not been for 
the nose, but the mouth redeemed the whole. I had not as 
yet a chance at the eyes. 

As to his dress, it was somewhere between a gentleman's 
and that of a gentleman's valet. It was nearly threadbare ; 
that belonged not to the gentleman : it was in slovenly 
order ; that partook not of the valet. In eut and fashion it 
resembled the costume of no one country in particular, but 
appeared to be a sort of medley, made up for the sake of a 
compromise, of the fashions of a dozen différent nations. 

After glancing over the dress, I went back to the fr 
again. 
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With what différent feelings do we regard a perse 
sleeping and the same person awake ! The defenceless cha- 
racter of the situation disanns us of that depreciating- spiri* 
with which we are apt to serutinise the unknown and th 
étranger. 

As the schnell-post descended a steep hill a few miles ou: 
of Leipsic, it dashed across a small bridge with such a tre- 
meudous jolt, that my neighbour opposite was startled frorn 
bis slumber. He hastily replaced the cap upon his head, 
which had some timo before fallea off, and as he did so, 
caught my eye ; I suppose there was something in it which 
provoked speech, for although not quite awake, he muttered, 
in a low voice : — 

" Ich bin ûber dem groszen Lârmen aufgewacht. Ich 
bab vergangene Nacht nicht gut geschlafen." 

And then, as if suddenly attracted by the beauty of the 
morning, he thrust his head out of the window, took a g-lance 
up and down, snuffed in the fresh air, looked half ang-rily 
toward the smokers (I had laid aside the meerschaum), then 
out of the window again, then once more at me. 

" I belie ve I am awake now," he continued, in German. 

" It is a fine morning," said I. 

" Too fine to be shut upin this filthy place. At the bottom 
of the next hill let's hâve a run; what say you?" 

" With ail my heart." 

And so, on coming to a hill, we got out and proceeded 
on foot in advance of our conveyance. We ran on for some 
time in silence, until we had gained considerably on the 
schnell-post, when we stopped on a small inound by the road- 
side to take breath. My companion turned and sur veyed 
me with an amusing scrutiny. I say amusing, for shrewd- 
ness and simplicity were so mingled in the expression of his 
face, that one knew not what to make of it I now got 
sight of his eyes : they were of light gray, not large, yet 
expressive of humour, pathos, deep feeling, and, as I hâve 
said, shrcwdness and simplicity. At length he commeoced, 
as follows : — 

"Ne venez vous pas de France?" 

li Je viens de Leipsic." 

" Mais où allez vous si vite?" 

" En Dresden, comme voua voyez." 
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He looked around and gazed at the prospect; taking 
off his cap, he ran his fingers through bis hair, shook his 
head, took two or tarée long breaths, as if to drink in the air, 
and then exclaimed : 

"Cuan puro y saludable esel aire del campo !" 

" En el campo," continued I, " es donde se disfruta la ver- 
dadera libertad ; yo me ahogo, encerrado en el interior del 
pueblo." 

My new acquaintance turned again to survey the land- 
scape, and his eye happening to fali upon a quaint-looking 
old building, not far from the roadside, ne attacked me with 
the following : 

" Questa casa è fabbricata a modo di castello." 

To which I replied: "Oltre modo. Di grazia non mi 
romper la testa." 

The other looked full in my face, and with an easy, 
pleasant smile, exclaimed in pure English : 

" When did you leave home ? " 

il Longer ago than I care to remember." 

"You are English!" 

" And you are — " ' 

. " A scape-grace whom any country would be ashamed to 
own, M interrupted the other, good-humouredly. 

" And what do you mean by a scape-grace?" 

"Me!" 

s( That is talking in a circle." 

" No. You hâve only to get acquainted with me to know 
the meaning of both terms." 

" How do you make that appear ?" 

(i Wait till we are acquainted, and it will appear as plain 
as the hill of Howth." 

" I hâve caught you — Irish ?" 

(i And my name is Robert Macklorne." 

tl Mine is William Henry Saint Léger." 

" William Henry Saint Léger, let us abandon that cursed 
vehicle, and go to Dresden on foot ; but stay, we shall know 
each other in a few hours ; we corne for the noon-meal 
(Mittag-essen) to the toll-gata The keeper has a handsome 
rosy-cheeked daughter, with flaxen hair and liffht-blue eyes. 
I say it in ail innocence ; we will make a hait at the toll- 
house j your luggage shall go on to your hotçl at Presde*" 
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for my self, I am not encumbered with the article ; bot see, 
tbey are making signa to us ;" (for while we were talkîng, 
the sebnell-post had gone quiètly along, and had now reached 
the top of the hill) ; " let us run ;" and off we sprang- for * 
race up the ascent. We stopped a moment at a small not on 
the summit, and obtained a draught of sour wine } tben 
mounted to the inside, and the schnell-post rolled on. 

It was a grateful exercise that of talking in my native 
tongue to one equally familiar with it. While at ileipsic I 
do not remember to bave conversed in English with one of 
my countrymen. And wbat little of the languag*e I did 
occasionally speak, was entirely out of the conversation*) 
way. 

I was not long in forming an opinion of my Iriah frîend. 
Possessing by nature an extrême impatience of everythûg 
like restraint, he had indulged his love of license until it 
had become a sort of vagabondism. His story was told in a 
few words. He was a younger son ; his family of limited 
means ; and, considered a precocious youth, he was sent to 
Trinity Collège, which, the discipline , proving irksome, he 
abandonéd in a couple of years, resolved to see the world, 
after the fashion of poor Goldsmith. He accordiogiy set out 
with ten pounds in his pocket — ail he eould induce his friends 
to trust him with — and, stimulated by an inordinate désire for 
novelty, and aided by a sùrprising facility in acquiring 
languages, he went from country to country, enjoy ing with a 
natural ingenuousness, not to say childisbness of heart, every 
new scène, and entering into the sports and pleasures with 
wbich the moment cbanced to surround him. In this way he 
had repeatedly traversed every nation of Europe, seîecting 
ordinarily the most unfrequented routes, and visiùng the most 
secluded and out of the way places. 

Macklorne was a solitsry being. He had both friends 
and relations, but he was nevertheless emphatically alone in 
the world. Did he nurse an affected wretchedness? did he 
déplore the unlucky fate whicb had sent him forth with a 
Y' novelty and change, with an exquisite taste, 

ud a nice appréciation of the beautifui in 

ind yet had withheld tbe means of enjoyiog 

t. He set his fate at défiance; not by 

s anns, contracting his brow, and feeding 
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upon dark fancies ; not by turning misanthrope, and sneering- 
at huroanity ; but by a resolute, good-humoured, and per- 
severing indifférence to everything concerning himself, which, 
after ail, is often the token of a superior will. Tbere was 
something in bis singleness of heart tbat stood in tbe place 
of tbe shrewdest pénétration j ose coald not be a balf-bour in 
Lis company without feeling it, and tbere was tbat abont h» 
society tbat made yon tbink better of yourself and more 
kindly of ail tbe world. 

Tbe half-way bouse between Leipsic and Dresden is 
nearly tbirty miles from eitber place, and just one balf of 
tbe day was employed in reacbing it. Long before we came 
to it, however, I bad determined to adopt tbe suggestion of 
Macklorne, and turn pedestrian for tbe rest of tbe distance» 
I was moved to tbis by several reasons. In tbe first place I 
was deligbted witb my companion : wbat a contrast witb tbe 
cbaracters I bad left bebind me ! I was charmed, too, witb 
tbe idea of taking to the road in tbe very extrême of libertr 
and license ; and I believed Macklorne, wbo was familiar witï* 
Dresden, might aid me in tbe object of my journey thither. 

À sudden turn in tbe road, just as tbe traveller begins to 
fear that he has been înisinformed as to tbe prozimity of tbe 
balf-way bouse, discovers, close at hand, the bouse itself. At 
tbis point tbe postillion invariably gets up anotber agitation 
among bis cattle, preparatory, and indeed essential to the 
excitement of bringmg tbem to a hait. At fi ve minutes be- 
fore twelve we were safely deposited on the north side of the 
toîî-gate — in five minutes more we were summoned to dinner» 
My new friend was recognised by the host as an old acquaint- 
ance ; and tbe flaxen-baired, blue-eyed Catherine readily pre- 
sented eitber cbeek for bis salutation. I was then brought 
forward, and sbould bave been allowed a similar favour, se 
current was an introduction from Macklorne, had I cared to 
avail myself of it. I do not know bow it is, but a kiss has- 
always seemed to me a sacred seal of a sacred feeling, and I 
hâve looked upon the custom of extending it indiscriminateiy 
with répugnance. But Catherine had no time to listen to 
any such philosophical apology, for the guests were noir 
nearly ail seated, and she was the only attendant. I bar* 
erer since remembered tbat simple- hearted maid with ft 
kindly feeling. She seemed to find her recompense in r 
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ing» alL With a pleased alacrity she anticipated every wish 
betbre it was expressed ; and the smile of satisfaction, when 
she had procured for y ou whatever y ou desired, came from 
her heart. 

The dinner was plain but neat. We were hungry, and 
the leberwaret, the kartoffel-salat, and good home-brewed 
aie, served literally to gladden onr spirits. Dinner over, tbe 
passengers lighted their pipes, the schnell-post rattled to the 
àoor, and with a sympathising German guttural, giving* tokea 
of a gênerai inward satisfaction, the party set off again. 

As I stood with Macklorne watching the retiring* vehicle, 
I felt for the first time in years an absolute and uabounded 
sensé of freedom. Presently we strolled out to take a view 
of the scenery. I was struck with its beauty. The turnpike 
wound through a delightful valley, and at this spot the 
ground upon our left rose gradually higher and higher, until 
it reached a considérable élévation. The hill, to the very 
summit, was eut into terraces, and laid out in luxuriant 
vineyards. To the right the country was undulating, and 
covered with immense grain-fields. The whole had the ap- 
pearance of an extended garden. Indeed, it was a sig'lit 
rarely to be met with, even in the most cultivated régions. 
Doubtless it had required years of toil, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun ; to elaborate such an exquisite picture of 
human industry. 

We strolled through the vineyards up the ascent. Thence 
we could see several red-roofed cottages scattered around, 
and hère and there we encountered a Saxon peasant at lus 
labour. His coarse but well-mended garments spoke in praise 
of the " gute frau," while his honest look, and quiet e je, in 
which beamed no restless light of éducation, exhibited an 
entire contentment with his lot of ceaseless plodding. 

At a distance, surrounded by a dense wood, I thought I 
could perceive the walls of some grander édifice thaa was 
about us. I pointed it out to Macklorne, and askert him 
what it was. 

" That is the castle of the graf. He is the owner of the 
surrounding domain, and to him each cottager makes his re- 
turn8." He continued, cheerfully, " ' Unto every one that 
hath shall be given :' but let me tell you, of ail tbe souls that 

bit the grafschaft, he. js the most uqbappy. I know 
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thèse poor peasants ; there is scarcely a red-roofed cot within 
our view which has not, at one time or another, afforded me 
shelter ; and I know the graf too ; I saved his life — at least 
he says so — when lingering under a malignant fever.. The 
peasant is happy — the graf is misérable ; from him is ' taken 
away even that which he hath.' It is an excellent rule, it 
works both ways." 

My companion went off upon some other topic, but I was 
impressed with the reflection, that even in this life the favours 
of Providence are dispensée! with a more even hand than man 
is disposed to admit. I had received a lesson from one who 
was drifting, a solitary waif, upon the world. How cheerful 
he was, how trustful, how ready to vindicate, how slow to 
complain. I began to love this Robert Macklorne. 

We descended slowly toward tbe inn. Arriving there, we 
found a carnage before the door, with outriders and servants 
in livery in attendance. The new corners were two ladies. 
They had alighted, and, as Macklorne ascertained, proceeded 
at once to a private apartment. Feeling no curiosity on the 
subject, I inquired of Catherine what room I was to hâve, 
thinking to rest awhile before starting upon a short excursion, 
which my companion had proposed. 

" We hâve given to madame and the fraulein the room of 
Herr Saint Léger," said Catherine, modestly ; €( it is but for 
an hour. It was our best chamber. Wiil the gentlemen step 
into.the next one for a little while ?" 

I willingly assented, and passed up the staircase to the 

apartment pointed out by the pretty hostess. The room oc- 

cupied by " madame and the fraulein" was at the head of the 

wide staircase which I was to ascend. The door of the room 

was open ; I mechanically glanced into it while passing, and 

bebeld, standing in an attitude of expectation — Leila Saint 

Léger! Her face was turned toward the door, and she 

looked earnestly at me as I walked by, but gave not the 

1 slightest sign of récognition. Almost unconsciously I went 

; directly past, and entered my temporary quarters. Hère was 

a new dilemma. The door of my chamber was partly open, 

^ and led into the one occupied by Leila. I did not know 

' what to do. At first I wondered why she, at such a time, 

\ should slight me j but tben I reflected that five years had 

' wrouglit a great change upon my person. My frame was 
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developed, and I was larger and stouter every way. Mj hair, 
instead of being short, in the English style, was worn afte 
tfae manner of a German student ; and a respectable beart t 
with moustaches covered tbe chin and lips, where nothisg * 
perceptible on the boy of sixteen. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I ceased to reproach my cousin for the imaginary wrong, 
and sitting down at a little window which overlôoked the 
road, busied œyself with watching ail that was going* on about 
the house. Iîeila paced up and down her chamber with an 
agitated step. 

" Strange that he does not corne," said she to her corn- 
panion, whom I had not seen. 

" My child," said the other, in a calm voice, " it is not 
yet time. Ton mistake the hour. Hâve patience." 

" Patience— patience — hâve I not had patience ? must I 
not hâve patience from this time henceforth î Do not chide 
me; think of my fate! think of this meeting, which I hâve 
nerved myself to bear, and oh ! — think of Henry ! Patience ! " 

At this moment the sound of horse's hoofs struck my eàr, 
and looking out, I saw a horseman galloping down the road. 
He never slackened his speed till he came close to the door 
of the inn, when he brought his horse to a stop so suddenly, 
that it tbrew the animal back upon his haunches. He flung 
himself off, and at the sign from one of the liveried servants, 
ran hastily up the staircase. I had but a moment's sight of 
him. He was tall, w'ell formed, with light hair, and an 
agreeable countenance. I had no time for a close scrutiny. 
Tne new corner dashed up the stairs, and into the chamber, 
and folded Leila in his arms. I could hear sobs and stifled 
g^roans, and then a kind voice in expostulation - 9 it was the 
voice of the stranger lady, but it availed not — at least she 
appeared to think so — for in a moment or two she rose, went 
out, and left the lovers together. I do not think a word was 
spoken for a quarter of an hour. The signs of deep and 
painful émotion continued the whole time, and I began to 
fend my situation awkward enough. I conld not shut the door, 
" it opened into the room they occupied ; I would not go out, 

auae I wished to — stay in : bo I kept my seat by the window. 
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" Oh, LeUa ! "— " Oh, Henry ! " were the first uttered 
words. 

" Great Ood ! am I in my sensés ! Leila ! for Heaven's 
«ake speak, and tell me that I am dreaming ! Is this the 
meeting at the trysting-place ? On snch a day you would 
ratura ; on such a day we should meet hère. Heaven ! what 
has bereft me ! The day has corne ; this is the place and 
hère are we ; you and I are both hère. Am I not with you, 
Leila ? — do I not clasp this hand as I was wont ? — does not 
my deep heart beat as always for you ! And my angel ! are 

you not hère, and " 

He spoke to dull ears. Leila Saint Léger had swooned 
in his arms. 

Qnick as thought he sprang to the table for some water, 
and sprinkling a qnantity upon her face, she opened her eyes, 
and exclaimed faintly, " Henry, hâve you left me ? " 

"I am hère, dearest; I will never leave you — never, 
never — I swear that I will never be separated from you ? " 

" It is too late. I must keep my oath ! I promised to 
meet you hère, and I hâve fulnllea my promise, though l 
âink under it. But I do not think of that ; I hâve confi- 
dence in my strength to mffer." 

" Do you remember our last meeting, Leila ? " 
"Oh, Henry, do not, do not speak of what has been!' 
I cannot recall the past. It is only for what is to come that 
I hâve nerved myself.» 

*' And are you resolved?" 

"Immovably! Henry, we suffer — together. I shall 
love you always, but we meet no more on this earth. If you 
always love me, then, in eternity we shall be blest. I hâve 
vowed that I will toed the Count de Vautrey $ nothing more ; 
I shall never be his wife." 

'l'he conversation, which was continued balf an hour, I 
cannot trust myself to détail. It completely unmanned me. 
At length Leila s companion entered the room and announced 
that it was time to return to Dresden. 

How my heart acbed for them ! It seemed as if I might 
do sometbing ; I stepped forward, and entered the apartment. 
"So, Leila Saint Léger, you do not notice your kinsman, who 
is travelling the world over after you ! " 

She turned upon me a look full of wonder and terror. 
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" It is my own cousin William ! " she suddenly exclaimed, 
as sbe clasped ber arms about me ; " bere is anotber sorrow." 

I tbrew one arm around Leila ; the otber I extended to her 
lover. He pressed my band in silence. We understood each 
otber. 

" We must go, my child," said tbe lady ; and Leila rose to 
leave tbe room. Tbe young man approacbed slowly, and, 
bending over ber, imprinted a kiss upon ber brow. He then 
turned and walked in silence to tbe window. I saw that bis 
eyes were almost blinded witb tears, but be did not speak. 
I assisted Leila to tbe carnage $ ber companion stepped in, 
and, accompanied by tbe servants 'and outriders, it rolled 
away. 

I returned to tbe cbamber ; Leila's friend stood wbere I 
bad left bim, gazing witb a vacant eye into tbe distance. I 
approacbed and laid my band upon bis sboulder. He started r 
looked at me wistfully, sbook nis bead, and turned a gain to 
tbe window. 

u Tbis will never do," I said, in as cbeerful a tone as I 
could command. u I want to serve my cousin Leila. In 
serving ber I find tbat I serve you." 

" I understand you, but sbe is unsbaken in ber résolution. 
No persuasion can influence ber." 

A common interest makes a speedy friendsbip. We sat 
down togetber, and I learned tbe bistory of tbe love affair, 

Heinricb Wallenrotb was tbe son of one of tbe most dîs- 
tinguisbed nobles of Prussia, and resided at Berlin. Many 
years before, be had met Leila at tbe bouse of Madame de 
Marscbelin, a noble lady of Dresden, related by marriage to 
tbe De Soisson family. Her busband bad been long de- 
ceased, and Leila Saint Léger bad lived witb ber from child- 
bood, except wben tbe fatber required ber présence at St. 
Kilda. Tbe connection on botb sides was unobjectionable, 
and Madame de Marscbelin did not consider tbat sbe was 
exceediog ber trust to favour it, especially as tbe young girl 
would require, in tbe event of ber father's deatb, a more 
efficient protector. Tbe lovers bad pUgbted tbeir trotb, and 
tbe years ran bappily along, wben Leila was summoned 
away. Wbat followed I was already acquainted witb from 
ber letter. Sbe bad but lately arrived in Dresden, and, 
strange as it was, I was witness to tbe flrst interview between 
+ ,be two. I inquired wben sbe was to wed tbe count. 
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" The day after the morrow," said Heînrich despairingly. 

" Something must be done instantly," I exclaimed, " and 
what is done must be done with Vautrey." 

u Think you that has not occurred to me ? " said Heîn- 
rich ; " but he is not to be found. I hâve searched Dresden 
through and through for him. By the Power that rules 
above us, could I meet him, funderstand me, he should hâve 
an even field,) the question should be to the death ! " 

" You would probably be the victim. It is the way of 
such things. The villain is usually successful. And then, 
what would become of Leila ?" 

" What shall we do!" exclaimed Heinrich, impatiently. 

" Would not Vautrey waive his privilège, provided Leila 
would relinquish to him a portion of her large inheritance — 
or the whole, if a part should not satisfy him ?" 

" I do not believe it. Still, it is worth the trial. But, 
even if he can be found, who will propose this ?" 

" I will, much as I dislike the office. You go to Dresden 
to-night ?" 

" Yes ; without delay." 

"I shall stay hère. I willbe in town by ten o'clock to- 
morrôw morning. Where shall I see you V 

" I am at the Stadt-Pru8sien. ,, 

t€ It is where I am to lodge myself. My luq:gage has 
already gone forward. In tne meantime, find Vautrey, if 
possible. 

" I begin to hâve a little hope. Adieu." 

The next moment Wallenroth was galloping madly to- 
ward the city. 

Idescended into the public room, and found Macklorne 
just rising from a game of chess with the host. He had been 
so much occupied with the play that he had not noticed my 
long absence. On the contrary, he apologised for letting the 
time run by until it was too late for our intended excursion, 
but proposed a short walk instead. 

We sallied out, and taking an opposite direction from our 
préviens stroll, were soon in the midst of new beauties. 

I felt mvsteriously drawn toward my new acquaintance, 
and resolved, if possible, to retain him in my company. I 
therefore narrated to him what had passed at the inn ; giv- 
ing, at the same time, enongh of the history of Leila Saint 
Léger to interest him in our plans. 

17 
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"Now, my dear friend," continued L— "for friend of 
mine I am determined you shall be — help us by your counseL 
In the first place, I must be in Dresden by ten o'clock to- 
morrow. It is nearly tbirty miles. In England it would be 
but a pleasant ride or drive before breakfast; hère, im thia 
deliberate land, itis an affair of balf a day." 

" Leave me to manage tbat " cried Macklorne, who en- 
tered into tbe enterprise with tbe glee of a school-boy. 
" Leave me to manage tbat. Tbe bonest berr bas a very 
décent l fubrwerk ;' and altbough bis borse is a quadraped 
of the last century, yet Catherine bas a fine young ' klepper/ 
wbicb I know sbe will allow me to drive to Juresoen ; at any 
rate, I will try for it ; and if the worst corne to worst, we wiÛ 
set out to-night and walk the distance in seven hours. There 
now ! I will stay by you, my true heart, till tbe close of the 
play, and as mncb longer as you choose." 

I took the hand which Macklorne in the warmth of the 
moment extended, and acknowledged my sensé of his kindaeas 
by a cordial pressure. So strongly reinforced as I had beea 
since the morning, I began to take courage. 

It was near sunset» and we turned toward the inn. The 
declining glories of the day gave a softened aspect to the 
landscape, and lent a new charm to what seemed perfect be* 
fore. 

As we approached the house I turned to take another 
look at tbe prospect we had left. I beheld two horsemen 
coming at a slow pace down the road. Presently they over- 
took and passed us. The foremost was — Laurent de Vau- 
trey ; the other was tbe same sinister-looking wretch who was 
bis attendant at Glencoe. Both master and man were aoiled 
and travel-worn. Tbe count had not altered as much as ooe 
would suppose, considering the lapse of years. His haïr, 
long and biack, hung as it was wont, and his countenance 
exhibited the same expression of secure indifférence, coupled 
with tbat air of careless, quiet assurance, so generaUy ac~ 
quired by a certain stamp of men of tbe world. 

But witbout discussing bis cbaracter fartber — fiend, brute, 
devil, or wbat not — there he was. With the servant the 
world had evidently gone harder. His appearance, thouo-h 
qui te as sinister as ever, was considerably subdued ; he was 
liinner and had a more hang-knave air. Perhaps he was in 
'sgrace that morniog, and was trying to look contrite. 



i 
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As they came up with us, Yautrey cast a searching glance, 
not at me, but at Macklorne. The latter returned it with an 
afr of défiance. At the moment of passing, Yautrey mut- 
tered to him (i Beware!" 

" It is for you to beware, Sir Chevalier/' returned Mack* 
lorne. " I am upon your track again." 

A grim look of hatred was the only return, and the 
horsemen passed on. 

44 Do you know that man?" said I. 

a Yes, itis the Chevalier Montbeliard, the most aban- 
doned, the most unprincipled, the most unscrupulous roué in 
ail Europe. Ile hâtes me because I rescued a simple-hearted 
girl from his clutches before he had accomplished liis object : 
it is a long s tory , at another time you shall hear it." 

" Macklorne, that is Count Yautrey, the affianced of my 
cousin Leila Saint Léger." 

%i Now, may God forefend !" exclaimed my companion : 
u Go, eut him down ; kill, murder, assassinate — perish your- 
self, perish ail of us — but arrest that awful doom for the in- 
nocent! Not a moment should be lost ; away, let us " 

Just then something pulled Macklorne sharply by the 
sleeve. We both turned, and I saw an object the most hideous 
and répulsive I had ever set eyes upon. The créature— 
I can scarcely call it human — was in the last stages of desti- 
tution/ His body was covered with rags ; his hair had ap- 
parently been unshorn for yeare, and hung in matted locks 
upon his shoulders, minding with his -rizzly beard ; his hend 
risted upon his breast ; his frame was absolutely bare of flesh, 
and thenails upon his fingers had grown to be like bird's claws. 

" So, 80, my poor fellow, we hâve met again!" said my 
friend, soothingly, to the being who had thus suddenly and 
silently stolen upon us. " You look famished. Deutschland 
does not agrée with you. I wish I could spare you enough. 
to make you comfortable ; hère — it is the best I can do ;" and 
he drew 6ut a few groschens from his pocket. 

"Let me see if I cannot do something," said I. At 
the Bound of my voice the object raised bis head ; I was re- 
lie ved to find that he could raise it; and peered at me witli 
the smallest, keenest, most intensely infernal fiery-black eyes 
I ever encountered. And y et, ail this may hâve been the 
effect of misery and want. 

No sooner had he set those eyes on me, than he uttered a 
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ciy and extended his hand eagerlj to receire the promîsed 
alms. I drew out my purse and extracted some silver. But 
he sfaook his bead impatiently and pointed to the road, as if 
in haste to get on. I gave my nurse another turn, and a 
guinea and two thaler pièces rolled out. The wretch clutched 
them as if with desperation, and springing past me rapidly, 
made a wild gestnire to Macklorne, and setting into a sort of 
trot, was soon out of sight. 

u How our friends accumulate," said Macklorne. ce Do 
not look so snrprised. In this section, transformed, and 
deformed, and devil-forraed créatures are common enough. 
The devil-formed on horseback and the wretch on foot. I 
hâve a story to tell you about this too ; but not now. I 
must go and provide for our morning's conveyance ; we must 
set on by five o'clock." 

There are certain periods when eyents seem to hasten to 
their consummation. — I say seem to hasten, for though it is 
but short work to reap the field and get in the harvest, yet 
how slowly did the seed germinate, the leaves sprout, the 
blossoms put forth, and the fruit mature. The consummation 
is sudden nevertheless. — And at such periods how rapidly 
the scènes change, how swiftly one after another the actors 
glide across the stage ; how strangely circumstances tend to 
concentrate everything upon some one hazard; and how 
irrésistible is the force which concentrâtes ! 

The toll-gate that day had been the neutral ground. 
What a singular grouping — had the several characters 
chanced together. But they were not tbus to meet. 
Another act of the drama reraained. A last scène in which 
ail thèse shonld assemble : the kind-hearted but complacent 
matron — Leila and her lover — Vautrey and the beggar — 
Macklorne and I. 

" AU ready for a start," was the summons, twice repeated, 
in the clear, cheerful voice of Macklorne, which awakened me 
from a refreshing sleep, but a few minutes, apparenkly, after 
I had fallen into it. I sprang up, and for a moment was 
lost in that bewildering unconsciousness of time, and circum- 
stance, which often attends the slumberer when suddenly 
^^used in a strange place. I looked around the room ; the 

'■ains were drarra across the Windows, so that it was quita 
; I put forth ny hand to grasp the nearest object; I 
ed my eyes tj discern a familiar one. "Sleeper — 
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sleeper — almost five o'clock — a hot cup of coffee ready, and 
no time to be lost — corne, corne !" brought me to my sensés 
and oui of the bed at tbe same instant. 

" I will be witb y ou in five minutes," cried L 

" You shall hâve ten," replied Macklorne, good- 
humouredly, as he made bis way down stairs. I stepped to 
the window, and, dmwing aside the curtains, tbrew it open 
and looked out. Tbe air was cool and fragrant ; the dawn 
was perceptible by a few faint lines which streaked over tbe 
east ; everything was still, except that there were occasional 
signs of returning animation among tbe inhabitants of tbe 
poultry-yard, while tbe bark of a dog, from a distant cottage, 
was answered at intervais by the mastiff of mine host. 

At tbe door of tbe inn stood the " fuhrwerk," before 
which was harnessed tbe smart "keppel" of the kind- 
hearted Catherine. 

I dressed myself quickly, and hastened down to tbe 
public room, where the table was already laid for us, witb 
ooiled eggs, rolls, and fresb butter. I found my companion 
in as cheerful a humour' as ever, enjoying, witb great zest, ' 
the idea of our morning's expédition. In two or three 
minutes Catherine herself entered with the coffee, her 
natural German quietness entirely forsaking her, under the 
excitement of this novel enterprise. We soon despatched tbe 
morning meal ; and, after parting salutations with the young 
hostess, we drove off. 

I found that Macklorne had perfected ail his arrange- 
ments, for in the bottom of tbe wagon nestled an urchin, wbo 
was to take the conveyance back from Dresden. 

We went on for a little while without a word being 
spoken. At lengtb Macklorne broke the silence : " What is 
y our plan?" 

"I hâve matured noue," said I. "I am to meet 
Heinrich Wallenrotb at the Stadt-Prûssien as soon as we 
get to town ; in the meantime, I would ad vise with you." 

" Well, then," he said, in a half playful, balf serious tone, 
" let us résolve, in the first place, that Montbeliard, or Vau- 
trey, as you name him, shall not marry your cousin ; and, 
secundly, let us discuss the various means to be adopted to 
carry out tbe resolution." Suddenly changing his tone, he 
continued: "I know this Vautrev;"he is the only human 
being toward whom I hâve a settled and unalterabie feelin^ 
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of abhorrence. It woold be a charity to plonge a dagger 
into your cousin's heart, rather than give her up to hûa." 

44 But if Leila is determined, in conséquence of " 

" I care not for that," interrupted Macklorne. 4C She 
must be forcibly prevented j tben she cannot reproach her* 
self." 

" How sball we find Vautrey ?" 

" I will find him in two hours after we get to Dresden," 
returned my friend. 

"And what after be is fbund?" 

" I sbould be tempted to destroy him," said Macklorne, 
" but that must not be. Let us see wbat you can effect with 
your cousin ; after tbat we will turn to the count. And re- 
member, I hold myself bound to you, as knight or squire, as 
principal or second, against one or against a tbousand, in 
single figbt or in tbe mêlée, rescue or no rescue, unto the deatb." 

The conversation was carried on with animation, and with 
that peculiar confidence produced by congenial feelings, and 
a singleness of purpose. 

In this way we drove along ; the road was familiar to tny 
companion, who often turned aside into pleasant lanes and 
by «parfis, in order to shorten tbe distance. At first, the in- 
habitants of the cottages were just rising as we passed ; after 
a while we witnessed through the Windows active prépara- 
tions for breakfast; farther on, they were partaking of the 
meal, and soon were seen commencing upon the laboura of 
the day. 

A few minutes before ten we reached Dresden. We 
stopped at a small inn before we came to the better part of 
the town. Leaving the lad to procure refreshment for him- 
self and horse, and return to the halfway house, we walked 
on together a short distance, when Macklorne, after giving 
me gênerai directions by which I could find tbe Stadt- 
Prûssien, and promising to be with me in two hours, oroased 
over, turned down a narrow street, and disappeared. 

I proceeded to make my way to the hôtel, which I 
reached after a walk of hait a mile, having once or twice 
missed the direct course. Wallenroth was standing on tbe 
steps, anxiously gazing at each person who passed. He 
greeted me as if we had been friends from childhood j but 
déjection and despair were in his look. 

" She will not see me," he said. " My friend, what can 
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te done? From this day life bas no cbarm — death no 
terror. Do not désert me; I pat myself in your hands; 
only act — act for heaven's saie." 

We went into a private room, and sat down together ; he 
beoame more composed, and informed me that Leila feared 
-another meeting would be more tban sbe could bear ; tbat be 
Lad taken neither food nor rest since be left me, but had 
walked up and down tbe streets tbe wbole night, and only 
came to tbe botel to meet bis appointaient. 

For a few moments I felt altogetber at a loss. Heinrich 
seemed to dépend entirely upon me, and I found myself, as 
it were unconseiously, falling back upon Macklorne. I began 
to tbink over the wbole affair witb seriousness. I tried to 
survey it in a praetical, matter-of-fact way. How sbonld I 
act? Wbat could I do? How far ougbt I to interfère ? 
Leila was tbe betrothed of Vautrey by tbe solemn appoint* 
ment of a dying father, and wbo could tell wbat might dé- 
pend upon the fulfilment of tbe troth ? On the other side, 
the conviction tbat it was obtained by fraud ; tbe absolute 
abhorrence of* Leila to the count, and her répugnance to the 
union ; the complète sacrifice it would effect of two young 
spirits made me consider almost any course justifiable to 
relieve tbem. I thought of the interview I had witnessed 
between Leila and Vautrey in St. Kilda; of the scorn wth 
which she then dismissed him from her présence ; of ihis 
threat, and of her proud défiance. A chill ran tbrough me 
as I contemplated the end. My visit to St. Kilda, my 
interviews with Leila, our relationship, her apparent fate, 
crowded tumultuously upon me. Must one so young, so 
fair, so noble, be destroyed witbout an effort in her behalf ? 
What if she conscientiously insiftts on keeping her promise to 
her father — shall those nothound tamely witnessthe sacrifice ? 
I was roused also to attempt something by the resolute tone 
of Macklorne. The careless, cheerful, but honest and clear- 
sighted wanderer, on this occasion, threw aside his humour, 

faiety, and indifférence, for an unconquerable résolve. But. 
was a stranger in Dresden : I knew no one in the town 
save Wallenroth, who did not himself réside there ; and so 
had to ask again : "What can we do ?" 

. Wallenroth was really incapable of advising. The blow 
had fallen so suddenly that ne was stunned. I repeated; 
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sorne words of comfort, but they seemed tame and commun- 

Îlace. I assured bira I would dévote myself to the cause of 
<eila, but felt that my efforts were insignificant. I tried to 
cheer him, but only became myself the more dejected. At 
length I entreated him to seek repose. This he refused, nntil 
I suggested that he would need ail his strength to carry ont 
the plan we were to consummate, when he took some refresh- 
xnent, and attempted to sleep. 

I had sometime to wait before I should meet Macklorne, 
but I could not occupy it. 

I had anticipated pleasure on entering the brilliant 
capital of Sazony. Hère was a check to every feeling Hke 
enjoyment. How différent my thoughts from those I in- 
dulged in but the day previous, when, enchanted with the 
idea of throwing myself upon the world, I set out from Leipaic, 
and climbed with Macklorne the vine-clad hills with an un- 
bounded sensé of freedom in the prospect. 

"I will not yield to the circumstance," I exclaimed 
aloud : " it may affect my course of action, but myself — 
never. Courage! our cause is a good one." Before the 
tirae ezpired for Macklorne's appearance I had regained my 
equanimity, and was ready to act with resolution. 

My friend had been as good as his word. He had discovered 
where Yautrey lodged, but evaded my inquiry when I aaked 
how he had done so. I told him briefly what had pasaed 
between Wallenroth and m j self, and we concluded, as the 
only alternative, that I should visit the count witbout delay, 
for we could décide on nothing until we knew the position he 
would assume. 

I directed my steps to No. — in the Eônig Strasse. 
My last interview with Vautrey had been when, interested 
for the safety of Glenfinlas, I went to request him to abttain 
from an afiray. The last time I had seen him (except on the 
previous day) was when, after being hurled from the clif& 
ty Donacha Maclan, he was drawn up, bleeding and ' insen- 
sible. 

I could not décide in what way to approach him, I 
thought it best to leave that until I should learn the nature 
of my réception. Arrived at his lodgings, which were in 
+be finest part of the town, I sent my name to the count, 

' was presently waited^ upon by his old valet> and 
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reouested to step into his private room. I found him in a 
rien dressing gown, in an easy chair; the room in disorder; 
having the appearance of préparation for a journey or 
x&œovaL Articles of fancy, destined apparently for a lady, 
were scattered around, and everything exhibited an unset» 
tled state of things. 

As I entered, Vautrey rose and came toward me. Hold- 
ing out his hand, he said, "This is, I présume, the Mr. 
Saint Léger I met in Scotland, although I should not now 
recognise you. We are older, both of us, than we were five 
years ago. I remember there were words between us. I will 
say, let them be forgotten. I suppose you corne to be 
présent at the bridai. You hâve lived some time in Leipsic, 
I believe." 

Tnis was spoken naturally and without effort, while he 
retained my hand which it was impossible for me not to 
hâve extended to meet his own. " But sit down," he con- 
tinued ; " Miguel, some wine. When hâve you heard from 
our Soottish friends ? do you fancy that bewitching Ella as 
much as ever, or hâve you lost your heart hère, where 
maidens are more amiable, if not more captivating ? Seri» 
ously, how are your friends at home, and how are you ?" 

I was mastered at the outset by the careless freedom, 
ease, ready appréciation, and cleverness of this profound dis* 
Simulator. His practical world-knowledge seemed an over- 
matoh for the book-wisdom of the student. I felt that there 
was a force brought into the field, against which I had none 
similar to oppose ; and that I was in danger of losing the 
day, not from want of strength to conduct the contest, but 
from loss of the vantage ground. A straightforwai'd course 
was the only one for me to pursue. As soon, therefore, as 
Vautrey paused in his inquiries, I replied, quietly, that my 
friends at home were well, that I had not corne to Dresden 
to attend the bridai, but to see what I could do to prevent 
it, and to that end had in the first instance called upon him* 
I went on to say (Vautrey showing no signs of impatience) 
that I believed the proposed union would make Leila miséra- 
ble, and that I trusted, unpleasant as the truth might be, he 
was incapable of destroying the happiness of so lovely a 
créature by insisting on the fulfilment of a promise made to 
soothe the last moments of a dying father. 
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He listened with composure until I finished. I' had 
expected to be interrupted, bat he had learnt the lessèn of 
absolute control. u Saint Léger/' he now said, " you expect 
to see me angTj — most men would be so — at this unwairatt- 
table interférence between Leila and myself, for I cannot 
présume that jou hâve her sanction in calling upon me." I 
shook my head. " But/' he proceeded, " I am not angry ; 
I hâve lived too long to be angry ; besides, I take what yon 
hâve said in good part, believing that you are honest. I will 
be equally frank with you. I hâve lived in the world and 
hâve had my pleasure in it ; I hâve gratified my sensés, I 
hâve pleasea my tastes; what wealth could purchase or 
health could enjoy I hâve possessed ; I hâve never missed 
my aim, nor been cheated of desired revenge ; I hâve been 
sucoes8ful with women, and hâve defied men ; the world bas 
been my minister, and it has served me faithfully ; for ail 
that, at six-and-twenty, I am sated — thèse things no longer 
attract or pleasure me. I seek some new life, I search for a 
new enjoyment, and I would find it with Leila Saint Léger. 
She is mine ! " and his eyes glistened with triumph, in gpîte 
of his cool manner ; " mine, by everything that oan make 
oaths binding. Through life I hâve pursued her, and now 
she shall not escape me. Do not think, however, that I would 
sacrifice her. I know the sex. She will at first resist my 
approaches, she will be unhappy, she will not love me ; but 
time will cure ail this. You do not taste your wine— corne, 
drink to my happy union with your cousin." 

" Excuse me, count, but as I hâve broached a disagreea- 
ble subjeet, let me finish it. What you say does not alter my 
opinion, that Leila's happiness is now irrevocably at stake ; 
and that, as a man of honour, you should release her from 
the promise that binds her. I perçoive you will not yield. 
Are there no considérations which I could urge to change 
your décision?" 

"What mean you?" he asked, quickiy, while a sltght 
red spot glowed on either cheek. 

" Your fortune is ample, count, as you hâve said ; but it 
might be doubled." 

"By Heaven, you shall pay for this!" he exolaimed, 
"-arting to his feet : " but no, there shall be no more vio- 

*e," he said, in a lower tone, as he resumed his seat. « \ 
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trodeititand y ou, Saint Léger, but you do not underotand me; 
yon bave had little opportunity to know me, and I acquit you 
pf intentional insuit. Others may call me wbat they will ; 
unsorupulous, abandoned, a débauchée, a villaio; but in tbis 
business, I bave, as I said to you, a new purpose, a new bope. 
J tell you I bave set my life upon tbis venture, and witb my 
life only will I abandon it. Say no more to me. Leila, I 
know, does not authorise tbis application ; you cannot get ber 
consent to your interférence; but I give you crédit for 
good purposes, else I bad not listened a moment. As it is, 
you must be satisfied. I offer you my band again ; I do 
not ask you to pledge me in tbe glass ; let tbe wine remain 
untasted, if you will bave it so ; but — you are tbe nearest 
relative Leila bas upon the continent— will you not be 
présent at tbe ceremony? It will take place to-morrow 
evening at seven precisefy, in tbe cathedral. 

" l will be tbere, count. Good morning." I turned and 
left tbe room. 

On tbe way to my hôtel I revolyed tbis interview; to 
discover a due to tbe unexpected conduct of Vautrey. I 
came to tbe conviction tbat be bad, in a manner, spoken 
truth witb regard to bimself. He bad run so completely the 
round of pleasures, tbat tbey sickened ratber than gratified ; 
his life had been so continually spent in making enemies, and 
in opposing them, tbat he was tired of strife, and longed to 
he at peace. It was especially undesirable to provoke a 
quarrel at tbe présent time, when bis plans were atout to be 
realised, and particularly dangerous to excite me to further 
opposition. Such being his feelings and position, bis conduct 
— taking into view his adroitness to adapt bimself to occa- 
sions, wttbout scruple — was easily explained. 

Altbough foiled in my object, I was not deceived. But, 
withont some assent to our action from Leila, wbat, after ail, 
could be done ? As it was, sbe was resolutely determined to^ 

Î rêvent any interférence in her behalf. And so, thougbt I, 
eurent de Yautrey triumphs at last ; tbis is the reward of a 
life of wickedness ! After he is satisfied witb every thing tbe 
sensés can enjoy ; after years of debaucbery and violence, be • 
is to lay hold on tbe only happiness tbat remains, and to 
possess tbe only object he désires. A tboughtless reproach 
of Providence was about to escape my lips, but I reatrained it r 
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Leila, then, was to be sacrîficed. How little reallj did 
Vautrey know of woman's nature ; how mîstaken was Le in 
supposing his had been the school in which to learn it. Be- 
fore reaching the S tadt- Prussien, I had formed a new design ; 
I would make an effort to see my cousin, and try wliat per- 
suasion would do. Taking a carriage I drove to the bouse 
of Madame de Marschelin. She was at home, and I thought 
it best to obtain what information I could from her. This 
lad y was one of those fortunate persons with whom the world 
alwavs goes smoothly ; though kind-hearted and amiable, 
she had not soûl enough to suffer from any occurrence that 
was likely to happen. She could not understand the cala- 
mity wbich had now fallen upon the loyers, or the agony 
it brought with it. I found little satisfaction in my conver- 
sation with her. She was distressed that Leila was so 
unhappy. She wondered how her father could hâve been so 
cruel ; but fathers were cruel sometimes, at least young girls 
were apt to think so ; not that Leila thought so ; she was a 
sweet créature, a pattern of obédience ; she loved her as if 
she were her own child — she was sure she did. Who could 
tell but it was best so? Gount Vautrey was of a noble 
family ; he was said to be too gay ; but, doubtless, he would 
reform. I grew faint under this good-natured exhibition of 
heartlessness, and, without attempting to prolong the inter- 
view, asked ifl could see my cousin. Madame de Marschelin 
regretted that it was impossible; " Leila, poor child, would 
see no one." Atlength I prevailed upon madame to take to 
her a note, in thèse words : 

" Leila, I must see you before the ceremony. I claim 
this as your kinsman and natural protector." 

In a few minutes she returned with the following : 

" It ifl impossible — do not urge it." 

" I knew it would be so," said her guardian : " Dear 
child, how firm ! well, I suppose it is ail for the best." 

It- was late in the afternoon \ sick at heart, ezhausted by 
fatigue, weak for want of food— having tasted nothing» aince 
my early breakfast at the halfway house — I returneato the 
Stadt-Priissien. There I found Macklorne and Wallenroth, 
impatiently waiting for me. The former had evidently been 
— -rting himself to sustain his companion, and, in so doing, 
^d a cheerfulness which he could not feeL I gave a 
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report of my own movements, wbich seemed to take away 
what remained of hope — yet Macklorne would not despair. 
There is another day left. Providence will not désert us ; 
let' us hope yet. An ample dinner, prepared by the consi- 
derate directions of Macklorne, was in readiness ; and after it, 
overcome by fatigue of body and mind, we ail retired. 

Througn the night I was oppressed with dreams and 

nightmare. Ât one time I was at home in Warwickshire, 

listening with a heavy heart to the arguments of De Lisle ; 

then suddenly transported to St. Kilda, where, losing my 

footing, I seemed falling from the cliffs of Conagra into the 

f baming abyss below ; next I was at Glencoe, bending over 

the wounded Glenfinglas, while fierce black eyes glowered at 

me from the adjoining thicket ; and then I was walking in 

the professons garden, with Theresa Von Hofrath, and while 

enjoying her companionship, Leila came running down the 

walk, pursued by Vautrey, and implored my protection. The 

violence of the appeal awoke me. Starting up, I discovered 

that it was not yet day. But I could sleep no more. The 

leaden weight that had oppressed me when a child now sat 

upon my neart. Memory, of ail the faculties, was most 

wakeful. I revolved thescenes of my childhood ; I thought 

of my mother and her gentle counsels ; I essayed to repeat 

the little prayers she used to teach me ; and Conscience then 

whispered that I had sinned against God, and my own soûl, 

lut I controlled myself and was calm. I resolved not to 

yield to nervous fears, or to be misérable without a cause. 

Then, I thought, I would commend myself to God and sum- 

mon Faith to my assistance. I tried, and — could not. At 

length I remembered where I was, and for what, and my 

mind sought relief in thinking what might yet be done for 

Leila. Thus occupied, I lay till it was quite light, when I 

rose, dressed, and went down. 

Macklorne was up before me. Wallenroth, he said, 
after a most un quiet night, had just fallen asleep. At the 
end of considérable discussion we concluded we had done ail 
which could be done without Leila's assistance ; but that we 
would be présent at the marriage ceremony, ready to take 
advantage of anything favourabte to our hopes. As a last 
expédient I despatched a note to Leila, stating our design, 
begging she would still reconsider her décision, and giving 
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assurances that, at the last moment even, we should be retody 
to rescue her. I, myself, knew too well her resolute spirit te 
believe anything could alter her détermination. 

The time passed gloomily. We did not separate ; bat 
contûraed to discuss one project after another, with feverish 
ezcitement. We walked about the town, we visited thé 
cathedral, we went up to the altar, and stood where Vauftrey 
and Leila were to stand. We even selected the place wheuce 
we should ourselves observe the cérémonial ; Heinrioh ac- 
quiescing, as one to whom everything had become indiffèrent. 
Afterward, restless and impatient, we paced up and down the 
street. 

The day was spent. The hour arrived which should 
give Leila Saint Léger to Laurent de Vautrey. A few 
minutes before this, Wallenroth, Macklorne, and myself, had 
taken our places by a small chapel on the left of the altar. 
The immense wax candies around it were burning ; they 
emitted no cheerful light, but added to the gloom which 
pervaded the cathedral. After a few minutes two carnages 
drove up, and presently Leila entered, leaning upon the arm 
of Madame de Marschelin, followed closely by Vautrey. 
Several attendants on either side waited at the door within 
the church. 

As Leila advanced, my eyes were fastened upon her. I 
endeavoured to mark some sign of wavering purpose, but 
could not ; her face was very pale, but her step was firm, her 
form erect, her air composed and dignified — she would do 
nothing, even in appearance, to violate the spirit of her pro- 
mise. Vautrey, too, bore himself with an easy élégance, 
which, under other circumstances, would hâve ohallenged my 
admiration. An anzious fbrtive glanée thrown around the 
gloomy chapels and recesses of the cathedral, however, gave 
évidence of some perturbation of spirit. They approaohed 
tbe altar together. For an instant I turned to look at my 
companions. Wallenroth had seemed stupeâed, and was 
gazing vacantly at the scène ; Macklorne, on the oontrery, 
was excited to an almost incredible degree; a frown was 
upon his brow ;• his eyes shone with fierceness; his form was 
dilated j his breathing distinctly audible. ' The sound of the 
~> voice brought my attention back to the parties; up 
moment I was calm ; now a tremor seized me, a giddy 
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Bonsa&on oppressed me, and I leaned against bue of tbe 
oolumna for support. 

The ceremony went on — the moments to me seemed 
agO$ ; the reeponses had been demandée!, and were made by 
Leila in a 6rm unwaverimr voice ; and the priest had taken 
the ring in order to complète the rite, At tbis moment à 
moan at my aide caused me to turn j Wallenroth had sunk 
down insensible. The priest paused, startfed by the interrup- 
tion $ a gesture from Yautrey recaUed him to his duty ; but 
now a siight disturbance was fceard, proceedtng from the 
entrance; the noise increased — the priest paused again — 
when a hideous créature, with the aspect of a fiend, darted 
swiftly forward, and before one could say what it was, lighted 
with a single bound upon the shoulders of the count. I saw 
tbe glitter of steel aloft, and flashing suddenly downward ; 
I saw Yautrey fall heavily upon the mosaio — dead. His 
execationer erouched a moment over him, with a brute fieroe* 
nées ; then drew the dirk from the wound, and as drops of 
blood fell from its point, sprang quickly toward me, shaking 
the- weapon with a wild and triumphant air, and exclaiming. 
" Tatfspetter dune." The truth flashed upon me — I beheld 
in the répulsive wretch before me the créature we had en- 
countered at the toll gâte — the wild savage seen at St. Kilda 
— the fierce cateran of the highlands, the leal subject of Glen- 
finglas — Zhnaoha Maelan. 

It is impossible to describe the suddenness with wbich ail 
this took place. A. scène of confusion ensued ; the party 
about the door ran in and secured the misérable Donacha, 
who indeed made no résistance. 

Macklome rushed forward and bent over the body of the 
murdered man ; Wallenroth's sensés returned and he was at 
Leila's side. She herself, though nearly overcome by the 
horrpr of the scène, looked as if oreathing grateful thanks to 
Heaven, 

Madame de MarscheKn was for a moment in bodily terror 
of the ^assassin ; that removed, she became composed and re- 
marked that it was an awful Visitation of Providence. The 
priest was nowhere to be seen ; he had fled into a private 
recess, and did not appear till satisfied ail danger was past. 
For myself, I stood and surveyed the spectacle. Ail that I 
had ever known of Leila and of Yautrey passed, as a single 
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thought, through my mind ; another seal was set to a life- 
impression. What was man, proud man in the hands of tbe 
Almighty ? How futile bis pians — how vain his hopes — 
how mysterious his end ! 

I went up, and with Macklorae attempted to raise the 
body of the unfortunate Vautrey. Calling to the attendants 
who now approached, we succeeded, with their assistance, in 
placing it in the carriage which we accompanied to his late 
apartments. 

Macklome undertook to convey information of the catas- 
trophe to parties named by Madame de Marschelin, as 
business agents of the coont. Friend or relative he had 
none. 

The next day, impelled by a curiosity I could not restrain, 
I made inquiry for Donacha and was told that although 
placed, as was supposed, in secure confinement, he had 
managed to escape from prison and could not be found. I 
learned afterward that in a very short space of time he pre- 
sented himself to Glenfinglas at Eilchurn Castle, and holding 
up the blood-stained dirk, fell at the feet of his master, and 
expired ; illustrating the nature of his relentless spirit, and 
the fierce and indomitable passions which sustained him to 
the last. 

It is time to pause. 

Leila is happy in the arms of Heinrich Wallenroth. 
Francis and Margaret MoncriefF are both agreeably wedded. 
Hubert and Ella, gay and light-hearted, are satisfied with 
the world. Àt Bertold Castle time passes serenely and with- 
out drawback. 

For myself — what? Theresa, I hasten to you — no,I 
must not. The resolution is taken 

Corne, Macklome, let us out into life. 
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